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ANOTHER WAV 
RCA SERVES YOU 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


If you love sports- 
Color TV is for you ! 

Even a quick look at the schedule tells you Color TV is a must. The World 
Series is coming up — with every game scheduled in color. And football! 
Seven NCAA games featuring top college teams (including Notre Dame, 
LSU, Army) plus four of the biggest, brightest Bowl games. Eleven 
football games — all yours with RCA Victor Color TV. 

And those are just the headlines for this story. The networks have also 
announced the greatest color line-up of dramas, musicals, westerns, comedies 
and “specials” ever. Top color entertainment every day of *■_ 
every week all season long! 

Don’t miss all the excitement. 

Advanced new RCA Victor Color 
TV is ready for your family now. 

It’s dependable. It’s priced as low 
as $495. It can be installed in 
your home tomorrow — just call 
your RCA Victor dealer. 

Live it up! See the difference 
“Living Color” TV makes in 
your life. 

@ RCA\iCTOR @ 

Service is no problem. See your local dealer, sorvicoman. or nearest RCA Ser. 
vice Co. office. Nationally advertised list price shown, optional with dealer. 

UHF oo'lonal, antra. Price, specifications, subioct to change without notice. 



“Coming— THE FINEST SHOWS OF ALL ON TV THIS FALL.” 



Precisely tailored in exact sleeve lengths and collar sizes. Arrow automatic wash and 
wear Gabanaro sport shirts are available in a full range of new Grand Canyon colors 
that stay fresh through countless easy washings. The 100% rayon gabardine needs little 
or no ironing. And the comfortable Arafold collar is convertible . . . has no neckband to 
show when worn open. At your Arrow retailer now. $5.95. ciu..t.Pc B b 0 o, 4 .co..i n c 

GBA ffixym (jo/6zs ,r~\l\I\ 0 1 1 ^ 

H)l lOOK HKTTKK IN \N . \RROW ' KI*OHT SI II UT 


Saturdays, see the best in 
college football, brought to 
you by Arrow on NBC-TV. 
See your newspaper for 
time and channel. 



Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 
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the question: Should col- 
lege football players be housed 
in athletic dormitories apart 
from the rest of the student 
body? 


JESS NEELY 

Head football coach 
Itice Institute 


No. Football players are an important 
part of the student body. If they are 
segregated they're nothing but athletes. 
Scholastic work becomes secondary. J 
tell our freshman players each year that 
] want them to lose their identities as 
athletes except when they are on the 
football field. 


JOE RECTOR 


1 preferred being housed apart from the 
student body because the squad had 
more unity and closer communication. 
We built great friendship that way. But 
we saw the other students every day in 
the classrooms, too, and on the campus 
and we enjoyed our association with them 
very much. 

coii tinned 




THE WINNING STYLE — 


YOUR EVERYDAY COAT 


FOR COLLEGE OR CAREER 


" 

Raiitfair 

CAMPUS 

Take every Fall day in stride— in handsome 
youthful Campus, by RAINFAIR. You'll 
see it on college campuses throughout the 
country. Career men, too. like the brisk, 
youthful dash of its jaunty, knee-length. 

Fine combed cotton gabardine is Zelan 
water repellent. Bold red plaid lining 
added for handsome interior decoration. 

The color is Bone. $23 95 


GLOBETROTTER A most practical 
raincoat and so handsome. 100% 
Sheen-Dacron. 100% waterproof. 100% 
Wash and Wear. Unconditionally guar- 
anteed. Won't stick, crack, harden, peel. 
Plastic carrying case included. Gray Tan. 

$ 14.95 


RAINFAIR. INC. 


RACINE. WISCONSIN 
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the path to new suit pleasure is in 

GRAMERCY 

PARK 




by MAX UDELL SONS & CO., INC., NEW VORK 10 
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hotbox continued 



light, yet snug and warm 

the all-around jacket 


Here' 

you'll really enjoy wearing during 
the coldish months ahead. 
Made of finest combed poplin. 

sanforized and zelan treated. 
Lined with nylon quilted Scott 
Foam for remarkable warmth, 
yet it's lighter, softer, less bulky. 
Spot and grease resistant; wash 
and wear. Floating shoulder 
design assures action-ease and 
extra comfort. Knit collar, cuffs 
and waist. Fly front with hidden 
zipper. Handy pinch pleat pockets. 

Colors: oyster, slate 
blue, antelope, charcoal, black. 

Sizes to fit most any man: 36 to 52. 

regulars, longs and extras. 



Insist upon this genuine Windbreaker . . . about S17.00 in regular 
sizes ... at better men's stores. Write for nearest dealer. 

DANVILLE JACKETS, I N C . - D A N V I L L E, ILLINOIS 



SAM JOYNER 

Football captain 
Purdue University 


No. At Purdue the football players live 
with the student body. I think this is 
better. It gives the other students the 
opportunity to associate with the play- 
ers. If we were housed in separate dor- 
mitories, the students would be justified 
in thinking of us as a gang of hired-in 
work animals. 


DON FLOYD 

Football captain 
Texas Christian 
University 

No. Every school I've seen where the 
football players were housed by them- 
selves they just tore the place apart. It 
makes the players feel too important* 
When the other students know and are 
friends with the players, there is more 
spirit for the team. TCU no longer segre- 
gates the players. 




AL KELLEY 

Head football coach 
Colgate University 


No, because this is contrary to the basic 
principles of education. Athletics are a 
part or a supplement of the educational 
system. When football players are segre- 
gated they are deprived of some social 
and cultural contacts that would be of 
great benefit both to the players and the 
rest of the student body. 


BILL ORWIG 

Director of Athletics 
University of 
Nebraska 

No. An athlete should take his place 
among the student body and be shown 
no favoritism. An important aspect of 
college life is the social development of 
the individual and you cannot attain it 
by athletic segregation. Parents do not 
want their sons to know only the other 
athletes on the campus. 

continued 
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THE AGE OF “ORLON” .. LUXURY WITH PRESS RETENTION 


The future is mw in fall slacks with the scientific advantages of "Orion"* 
acrylic fiber. Modern "Orion" gives slacks a new luxury look and touch, 
greater crease and shape retention. And that's not all . . ."Orion" gives 
them new wrinkle resistance, longer wear plus automatic wash 'n' wear 
convenience! See these new slacks in smart fall patterns, shades today! 

*Du Pom's registered trodemork. Du Pont mokes fibers, not (he fabrics or clothes shown here. 
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ACRYLIC FIBER 


NGS f OP BETTER 
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HARRIS TWEED: THE WELL-BRED FABRIC 


Feels wonderfully at ease the wide world over— behaves handsomely year in 
and year out! Harris Tweed is dyed, spun, woven and finished in the Outer 
Hebrides of Scotland, from pure Scottish wool. Hand-loomed, of course-in 
fashion- favored misty, muted shades and in rugged masculine tones. Look for 
it at your favorite fine store. The coats shown here, about $70 each. 

Look for Hill label, to be jure you're Selling time -honored H.rrlj Tweed. The lUrrii Tweed 
Mirk l> owned and idmlnhtered by Hie Harm Tweed Association. Ltd.. Ixindon. Kngland. 

ADDRESS U.S. INQUIRIES TO: SUITE 807, 295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Football official 
-X N Formerly Hates 
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Definitely not. It is much better for the 
football players to live and room with 
other students. They contribute more to 
college and campus life when they are 
an integral part of it. I have never heard 
of other college groups being housed as 
separate units because of similar interests. 
Why should football players be? 


NOVICE G. FAWCETT 

President 

Ohio State University 


I am strongly opposed. These men are, 
first of all, students. As such they have 
much to gain from sharing in all phases 
of university life. This they cannot do 
if they are set apart from the rest of 
the campus by a policy of segregation, 
whether accomplished by separate hous- 
ing or by other means. 




Substitute "Sherman'' for Ambassador (above) and you've 
covered two of the hotels more knowing Chicago visitors 
want to be taken to. Hotel Sherman, greatest in the Loop. 
Hotels Ambassador, smartest on the Gold Coast. Either 
way you turn, you are in the finest company. 
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AIR CONDITIONED FOR YO*JR COMFORT 

CHICAGO THE SHERMAN 

THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR 

CANADA THE LORD SIMCOE, IN TORONTO 

THE LORD ELGIN. IN OTTAWA 


FOSTER GROSE JR. 

Football official 
Pittsburgh 


On the larger campuses like UCLA, where 
living quarters are spread everywhere, 
students with similar interests and tak- 
ing the same subjects are kept together. 
But that doesn’t mean the football team 
should live in one dormitory. The players 
can live in the same general vicinity and 
still mingle with other students. 


DR. JAY F. W. 
PEARSON 

President 

University of Miami 

We’ve tried it both ways at Miami. Our 
football players are now housed with the 
rest of the students in dormitories and 
fraternity houses. The players are happy 
with the new arrangement and the oth- 
er students apparently like it better. We 
feel this is far more satisfactory for all 
concerned. 


Dt 
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At BLOOMINGDALE'S & branches, New York 
and other fine stores everywhere 


the 

ROBERT 

LEWIS 

POLA 

Dacron and cotton shell/ 

Orion pile shawl collar 
and lining/ wash and wear/ 
about $35 


ROBERT LEWIS SPORTSWEAR 


use 


1182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 




You can 
always 
rely on 

Richman Brothers 


Brothers suit of all worsted with Syl-mer. 
Priced at $49.9 5. 120 stores Co; 

Or write: The Richman Brothers Company 
JGOO East 55th St., Cleveland. Ohio 


clothes . . . thanks to Syl-mer 


Syl-mer* is the silicone finish that gives suiting fabric a look of luxury and touch 
of softness that can't be rained out . . . durable water repellency plus resistance 
to spots, stains and wrinkles. To lx - sure of getting this invisible protection, look 
for fashions identified by the Syl-mer hangtag. 

DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND. MICHIGAN. 
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Sports Iu.ustrated' 3 first 
foldout cover salutes the new 
foot hall season with a classic 
situation. Will Virginia Tech's 
quarter run against VMI's 
line, hand off or throw a pass? 

Photograph bp John G. Zimmerman 


Next week 



► No matter who wins in the 
wild National League, the 
World Series will open in Chi- 
cago. A scouting report on 
the American League's White 
Sox and their likely rivals. 


► In our next issue, for the 
first time ever, you will see 
football action in full color 
photographed the previous 
Saturday at the top games. 
Next week — and every week. 


► The best amateur golfers 
in the country are now fight- 
ing for the national title in 
Colorado Springs. A report 
on the event and the winner 
by Herbert Warren Wind. 


Scokts Illustrated published 
weekly by TIME Inc., 540 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago tl. III. 
Thin issue is published in a Na- 
tional, K astern. Midwest, West 
Coast and Southern edition. 
Second-class postage paid at 
Chicago, III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Subscription: 

l). S. & Canada $7.50 one year. 



Contents 

SEPTEMBER 21. 15159 Volume II. Number 12 


18 Giants . . . Dodgers . . . Braves! 

Tlic National League rare in a Ihree-way snarl 

20 Los Angeles Interlude 

With a day off, the Dodgers hold a barbecue 

22 An Absence of Homebreds 

Neale Fraser and Maria Bueno win at Forest Hills 

24 Height of the Dog Days 

And victory for the Doberman at Westchester 

31 Throw The Mugs Out 

The first task facing four professional sports 

36 Football Curtain Going Up! 

Rehearsals over, the 1959 season is upon us 

40 Spectacle : Football under the Lights 

LSU is the scene of colorful pageantry at night 

45 How to Watch Football 

Some pointers that will help yon enjoy the game 

51 Scouting Reports 

A preseason analysis of ISO college teams 

99 Don't Get Hutch Mad 

Cincinnati’s manager is a mild man — sometimes 

114 Honeymoon with a Trusted Rifle 

After SO years Granccl Fitz still loves his S0.06 

128 A Naturalness at Northwestern 

Coach Ara Darseghian analyzes, suffers and wins 


The departments 


13 Scoreboard 

14 Baseball’s Week 
17 Coming Events 

26 Events & Discoveries 
32 Wonderful World 
102 Charles Goren 


108 Food 
110 Track 
114 Hunting 
121 Horse Racing 
124 Golf 
142 19th Hole 


146 Pat on the Back 
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A decision, you’ll never regret 



When you choose the incomparable 
General Dual 90 for your car, you’re 
selecting the safest, strongest tire 
ever built. Call now and ask your 
nearest General Tire dealer or favor- 
ite automobile agency to demonstrate 
the outstanding mileage and per- 
formance features of the one and 
only General Dual 90. 


GENERAL 90 

25,000 MILES 35.000 MILES 50,000 MILES 
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Frank Gifford, star halfback lor New York Giants; Ken Venturi, great golf pro. Photo at Pebble Beach by Tom Kelley. 

Frank Gifford and Ken Venturi applaud the new wafflelike knit 


The splendid idea of an after-golf sweater actually 
started when a knitter came forth with an incredible 
knit that looks to some like a two-toned waffle. How 
was the knit invented? A janitor inadvertently turned 
a partially dismantled knitting machine “on” one night, 
and the knit was invented, something like the way 
penicillin came about. This great wafflelike knit is the 


friends. After all. they’re exactly right for Frank and 
Ken and you. The yarn is wool, one hundred per cent; 
the colors are olive on black, charcoal on camel, bur- 
gundy on navy, gold on charcoal, burgundy on black, 
and navy on white; the pullover is $17.95, the cardigan 
$19.95. At better stores, as we say. 


I f you possess one now, we know that you are please 
and will join us in recommending them to golfing 




sportswear lor sportsmen 


To introduce you to THE RCA 


ANY FIVE 


for 
only 




.. .if you agree to buy six albums from 
the Club during the next twelve months 
from more than 150 to be made available 

rpilis EXCITING NEW PLAN offers you 
1 the finest stereo or hi-fi music 
being recorded today for far less 
money than you would pav other- 
wise. Now y 
Stereophonic Division or 
L.P. Division of The RCA V 
Popular Album Club in a short trial 
membership — and receive five albums 
of your choice for the single low 
price of only S3.98! The plan also 
helps you build your record library 
carefully, confidently, completely. 

You save up to 40% with this 
introductory offer. Thereafter, if you 
continue membership, through the 
Club’s Record-Dividend Plan you will 
save about one third of the nianu- 
ALL ALBUMS ARE 


facturer’s nationally advertised prices 
of RCA Victor regular L.P. and stereo 
albums. You mav choose a free twelve- 
inch 33W R.P.M. regular L.P. or 

stereo album (depending on which 
division you enroll in) with every 
two you buy from the Club. 

Every month you arc offered a wide 


you want it, you do nothing; it will 
come to you automatically. If you 
prefer an alternate — or nothing at all 
— simply state your wishes on a form 
always provided. For regular L.P. 
albums you will pay the nationally 
advertised price — usually $3.98, at 
times $4.98. For stereo albums you 
will pay the nationally advertised 
price of S4.98, at times S5.98 (plus — 
in all cases — a small charge for post- 
age and handling). 

12-INCH 33 Va R.P.M. 




11. Miller-styled modern 12. New remake* of 13. Dancing. listening 
repertoire. Ray Me* their biggest hits, delight. Sunny punn. 
Kinley. Birdland, On the Jalousie , S talers Walls, witti-rhythm medley, of 
Street Where You Live, l.iehestraum , Ritual Fire (ox trots, walt/e*. Iindys, 
Mine, Anything Coes, Dance, Espaha Rhapsody . by Porter, Kern. ele. 




35. My Man. Young and 
Foolish, They Say It's 
Wonderful, Yeitrrilnvs, 

Bewitched, The Thrill Is 


36. 12 warmly sung in- 
spirational song,: lie's 
Cot the Whole World in 
His Hamit, WhitherThou 
Goest, Scarlet Ribbons. 


37. Pianist's trio plays 
Summertime, The Man I 
Lore. All of You, Cherry, 
Pennies from Heaven, / 
Cover the Waterfront. 


38. Standards plus spo 
cial material, fun-filled 
ad libs, sassy Billv Mav 
scorings, hie of Capri , 
Hindmtan, Brazil, etc. 


39. 12 airy dance spe- 
cials. Once in Love with 
Amy, That Old Feeling, 
Dream Boat. Midnight 
Sun, Heartaches, others. 


40. Wacky banjo-pickin' 
country comics fracture 
lot tongs, special mate. 

11 more laugh getters. 


41. Liilgll II srennd! 

plays (?) concert pieces, 
waltzes, marches, polka,, 
etc., in highest li. 
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A3. More than 45 in> 54. 1 5 strutting marches 55. 12 other-worldish 
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I SPECIAL OFFER f 
FROM 

l SPORTS I 
\ ILLUSTRATED! 


***** ************** 





If you enjoy this issue, you ought to see the 
others coming your way— the news, the action, 
the color of every sports week. Why not be- 
come a regular reader of SI? Mail this card 
today— and save, too! 



65 weeks of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for only $ 6.87 



Your name and address are all it takes now 
to see that you don’t miss a single preview, 
review or interview . . . that you follow and 
enjoy the memorable moments in the wide 
world of sport and outdoors. Mail us this post- 
paid card today — we’ll gladly bill you later. 



□ Cheek here if thie it a renewal (it wilt take effect when your preterit subteriplion 


S-3417 



FIRST CLASS 

PERMIT NO. 22 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed In The United States 



POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

America's National Sports Weekly 


5 4 0 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1 1, ILLINOIS 


Victor popular album club 

EITHER STEREO 
or REGULAR L.R 


[ 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
PRICES TOTAL UP TO $29.90 


n 
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LENA HORNE 

AT THE WALDORF ASTOHIA 



Iruligo, Honeysuckle Hose, 


wr.l.'jHunill 


/ 

A 

f- 

111 


18. 17 swaggering 19. Lush rhythmic, 20. Hisl2biggcst,newly 
marches: El Capitan, exotic instrumentals, remade. Green Eyes , 
Semper Fidelis, On the Valencia , Granada, Deli- Linda Mujer, Adios, Oyc 
Mall, On Parade, Wash- eado. Come Closer to Me, Negro, Bain, Mambo No. 
ington Post, Jubilee. Peanut Vendor, etc. 5, Night Must Fall, etc. 



28. 12 plush, romantic 
mood setters Tor a bach- 
elor apartment — Pretty 
Hairy, Thou Swell, Lets 
Put Out the Lights, etc. 


29. Big band, fat beat. 
12 varied dance fovor- 

Margte, Sleepy Time Gal, 
I'll Be Around, Cherry. 


30. Colorful pipes, 
drums, BlackWatch Band 
in a sonic treat! Marches, 
folk favorites plus Harry 
Lauder medley. 


31. Hnndsome produc- 
tion of Straus operetta 
stars Rise Stevens. Rob- 
ert Merrill, Jo Sullivan. 
My Hero, Sympathy, etc. 


32. Liquid sounds from 
Hammond organ. Over the 
Rainbow, Ebb Tide, Sweet 
Isilani, Jalousie, Moon- 
light Cocktail, 7 others. 


33. Rich baritone of 
the Billy Craham Cru- 
sade sings Cod Witt Take 
Care of You. My Saviour's 
I-ove, Cod Is So Good, 


34. Fantastic sound, 
realistic atmosphere, fa- 
miliar songs, virile sing- 
ing. Different! Red River 
Valley, 10 more. 






43. Warm, relaxed 
jarx by trumpeter BrafT 
plus Rov Fldridge, Hank 
Jones, Yesterdays, W il- 
low Weep for Me. etc. 


44. Rob swings, Clancy 
sings Shine on Harvest 
Moon, Put on Your Old 
Gray Bonnet, The Whif 
fenpoof Song. 8 more. 


45. Ultraroinantic piano 
Can’t Take That Away 
Secret Love, 12 in nil. 



46. 12 love longs /’ ns 
on My Hands, In Love in 
Vain. You Are Too Beau- 
tiful. You're My Girl, I'll 
See You Again . 



47. Happy honky-tonk 48. Hilarious musical 
piano versions of My Gal satire, caricature plus 
Sal, Side by Side. Ace in commentary by Henry 
the Hole, Hello Ma Baby, Morgan, ('.unsmirk Suite ; 
Charmaine, 7 more. Anvils, of Course ; more. 




IMPORTANT-PLEASE NOTE 

R EGULAR (monaural) long-play- 
ing records can be played on 
stereophonic phonographs; in fact, 
they will sound better than ever. 
However, stereophonic records are 
designed to be played ONLY ON 
STEREOPHONIC EQUIPMENT. 


59. Society's lop macs- 60. In dramatic hi-fi, 
tro plays 41 vari-tempoed world-famous Spanish 
dance gems. Includes group sings, plava 17 
medleys from Cigi, Okla- songs of Strain, Italy, 
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EXTRA DRY! A Dry Martini is not a hooker of gin or vodka. 
Use enough of the new Noilly Prat French Vermouth to make 
its civilizing presence felt! Pale but not pallid, new Noilly Prat 
is extra dry and light. It makes a vital difference in Martinis. 


BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. • SOIE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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MEMO from the publisher 


I N July the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society celebrated its 100th 
.anniversary at Madison Square Gar- 
den with a four-day convention at- 
tended by more than 5,000 agents, 
officials and employees of the com- 
pany, and their families. Sports Il- 
lustrated joined in the program by 
staging a physical fitness show in 
“which 58 of the nation ’s greatest sports 
stars participated. Some opening re- 
marks then by Time Inc.’s President 
Roy E. Larsen, a member of the Cit- 
izens Advisory Committee of the 
President's Council on Youth Fitness, 
peem to me equally 
appropriate now, 
for on September 
21 the third annual 
Jaycee-SPORTS Il- 
lustrated Fitness 
Week begins, and 
•more than 500 J un- 
ior Chamber of 
Commerce chap- 
ters will be com- 
peting to produce 
the best programs 
for physical fitness 
within their com- 
munities. 

Said Larsen: “The development of 
adequate incentive and opportunity 
for fitness is a matter for group enter- 
prise at the national level and in our 
local communities, and it requires a 
high degree of leadership ability. I 
Teeall the crises that faced the nation's 
public schools in the years following 
World War II. The needs were great, 
and they were needs that could only 
be met by the concerted action of 


local citizens. To arouse the citizens 
and to develop the sense of national 
urgency we now have about the prob- 
lems of the schools required the 
broader motivation that was supplied 
through outstanding educational, 
corporate and government leaders on 
a national level. 

“It is therefore heartening to see 
the responsibility for fitness increas- 
ingly recognized at many levels— in 
the President’s Council for Fitness, in 
activities of local organizations and 
clubs, in the excellent program of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and, 
indeed, in such a 
positive contribu- 
tion as the physical 
fitness promotion 
that Equitable in- 
augurates this fall. 

“One of the 
things that makes 
fitness so easy to 
promote is the fact 
that so much pleas- 
ure derives from 
the activities that 
contribute to it. 
As Sports Illus- 
TRATEDsaid recent- 
ly: ‘One doesn’t go out to play for the 
sake of a fitter nation; one goes out 
to play and a fitter nation follows.’ 

“But back of the play and the op- 
portunities for play must go a great 
deal of work. 

“It is the kind of work that Sports 
Illustrated is most happy to share 
with Equitable and with everyone who 
looks toward a stronger America 
through a fitter America.” 



ROY E. LARSEN 
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Since tides first turned, the lands beyond this lighthouse have lain a world away. For 
this is the Pacific ... mightiest ocean on earth. But from now on, you can board a mighty 
Qantas 707 Jet and cross this endless ocean before the tides turn inward twice again. 


QANTAS 



faces in the crowd 


SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


boxing New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion opened its retrospective investigation 
of background of the June heavyweight 
championship fight hv suspending license 
of Cus IV Amato. Floyd Patterson's man- 
ager. on grounds Cus ignored commission 
summons to appear and testify. 


FOR THE RECORD 

boating m< ii ; r. .... «."/ Fn 

kirk (■! off 1959 60 Florida Ocean Racing seaso n 
by hiking 50-mile Tampa-Sarasota met. 

IN' Woo li canoe Cl. tin of New York City icon learn 
lille al President'* Cup regalia by 6 point s or er 
Turkey Foal IT, //«</* on, Ohio ; MARY ANN DU 
CHAI, II -year-old bookkeeper from fl ml run, took 
women'* kayak ringlet, learned n ilh DIANE JEROME 
for women’ll tamlem kayak or Turkey Fool learn. 



SOCCER -On the same day that Russia bril- 
liantly hit the moon, her soccer team suf- 
fered an eyebrow-raising 1 -0 defeat by liul- 
itaria. Regional loss eliminated the Russian 
team from the 11*60 Olympics. 

canoe racing -Perched over New York’s 
Eastehester Bay in a sliding seat used to 
keep his canoe upright. William Kcmpncr. 
•18-year-old sausage casings manufacturer 
sailing for Britain's Royal Canoe Club, 
made use of each breeze the bay offered, re- 
gaine l for Britain the International Chal- 
lenge Cup for sailing canoes ( see below). 



First put in competition in 1885. the Chal- 
lenge Cup was won by the U.S. in 1952 
after the British had held it for nearly 20 
years, was successfully defended by the U.S. 
in the last challenge in 1955. 

horse RACING — Vital Force, bothered by a 
tendency to bear out in the homestretch, 
found a straight line was the shortest dis- 
tance after all when he bear out Bally Ache 
by a neck in the World's Playground Stakes 
for 2-year-olds at Atlantic City. 

In the West Coast's 2-year-old race, the 
Del Mar Futurity, long shot Azure's Or- 
phan scooted in H length ahead of Vicgray 
Farm's Salatom. Favorites Warfare and 
Noble Noor finished third and sixth. 

Running seventh. Muguet II took off 
and within the space of two hurdles moved 
to first to win the world’s richest steeple- 
chase — the $56,450 Temple Gwathmey — 
by two lengths oVPr Darubini. 

In the 183-year-old St. Leger at Doncas- 
ter, England. Canlelo. a 100-to-7 shot, beat 
out 8-to-l Fidalgo by a length and a half for 
the final classic of the British season. Queen 
Elizabeth's Pindari was third. 


boxing joe brown light a tight champion from 
Weir Orleans, reared fourth-round TKO or er dote 
Kcrtrin. Canadian welterweight champion, in 10 - 
round nontitle bout, Columbus, Ohio. 

FI.ORENTI NO FERNANDEZ, Culm, rcorftl hit it/ con- 


wilh 




co, Cuba, 


.tupur Orlrg. ,„„ r Mtr- 

trhihition bout s again*! younger broth- 
er Rolf and loco/ bo/err. 

FOOTBALL iTIIi'a-." I Vll- 


john Mecca usi.a n i> , 
25. of Drexcl Hill. Pa.. 
with his wife Ruth 
crewing for him. skip- 
pered his Comet Eel 
to a 21^-point victory 
without once winning 
a race for the Interna- 
tional Comet title at 
Ithaca, N.Y. 



HORSE RACING -HEAVENLY 
out of Oangerour Panic'. 

1 '■ ■ • • 1 • '■ 
Irirh Jay to take t9‘..I.tt> Matron Stake*, sic- 
furlong lent for 1 -year-olil filllcr til Belmont Park. 
RESOLVED, turned by Frank J. Munao, Chicago, 
and ridden by Bran An yon, reared two-length 
victory orer ,4n/ir>»* Moment i>i $28,750 Chtrnyo 
Handicap al Hawthorne, for second eoneeeutire 
stake* eietory on gram. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS -UltlltOS t'l.'.V- 
NINCHAM purlird hi* Urea to an arerogc 7.1.1 7 mph 
hi win tin-mil* production ear race orer Road 
America track; JIM JEFFORDS, Milwaukee, arer- 
agctl 76.55 mph to win I Co-mile production sports- 
ear race; ED CRAWFORD, .Worthfielil, III. and WALT 
HANScen. West field, H.J., won 500-mile Road 
America spnrlrear race; Elkhart Lake, Win. 

JIM REED, Peekskill, S’.Y., ret fast pare of 111.856 
mph in hi s 1979 Checridel to whit home first in 
tilth annual Southern "500" at International 
Speedway, Partington, S.C. 

POLO CIRI L.E ‘ I trrr.i .,/ 

Buffalo 5 7 in sndden-tleath orerlime for U-S. 
Open polo championship. 

SHOOTING ARNOLD KIEIiGER. Castle Rock, Wash., 
broke another 100 elay pigeons, this time al 
Storkton, Calif., lo increase hir registered, iin- 
hroken, world record string to I ,it)7. 


golfing veteran 
of Mason City. Iowa, 
defeated 18-year-old 
Sherry Wheeler, of 
Glasgow. Ky. 8 and 7 
to take the 29th an- 
nual Trans-Mississippi 
Golf Tournament at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


TENNIS SKAI.K I ID- >■ ' >/•</ a list- 

less, sore-armed Ales Olmedo 6-5, 5-7, 6-5, fi-i 
for U.S. Singles title: Maria BUENO, Brazil, look 
fart 6-1, 6 ; rirtorg orer Christine Truman, Eng- 
land, to became first foreigner to win U.S. wom- 
en's title riser Anita l.izana, Mexico, did it in 
1937; Forest Hills, ,V.V. 

TRACK & FIELD - GRIGORY CANICHKIN, Russia, 
broke the listed world record by stepping off the 
1 0.OOO-meler walk in 51:55; ANATOLE VEDYAKOV 
Russia, KENNETH MATTHEWS, England, MIKHAIL 
LAVROV, Russia, all broke world record for io- 
kilomeler walk in Brilish-Russian meet. It’ inner 
Vedyakor'r lime: 1:15:57.1; Moscow. 


JOHN SIMPSON, veter- 
an sulky driver, urged 
Bullet Hanover to a 
world record of 1 :57 
for 2-year-old pacers 
in first heat of one- 
mile Fox Stake at In- 
dianapolis. won sec- 
ond heat for two-mile 
world record of 3:56. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS Eng- 
land's Stirling Muss whipped his Cooper- 
Climax t hrough Grand Prix of Italy in record 
time (averaging 124.1 mph for the 257.25 
miles), kept alive his hopes for the 1959 
world driving championship. Jack Brabham 
boosted his total points to 31 by taking 
third, leaving Moss 6'ri points to make up 
in the last remaining race for the title -the 
Sobring. Fla., Grand Prix. December 12. 

* Driving a Ferrari which broke down, Tony 
Brooks of England dropped to third place 
in the world standings with 23 points. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

1 1 — Woiier Da-on. 1 3 —Tod IColl-Horold Tfibuao, A.P., 
C. Hadley Smith, John D. hemmer, Michael C'Cnam- 
Yonkers Raceway 12 — Richard Meet, Herb 
mon. 19 -Harry ttadl, John G. ZlmiDcrnoiij 22 
Herb Schortmon l?i , Samuel Cooper, Mox P Haos, 22. 
25 — Hons Knocl- c ■ 26-28 — draw.nys by Ajoy. 

36, 37 .y B. levitom 38. 39 

lovilOn, A.P.. Bob Tomasko-Dayron Daily New,. U.P.i. 
51 — John G. Zimmerman. 110--Mar«tn t. Newman, 
1 1 2 — William J. Sum.ii-IIFE; 1 1 5 — Grant'? -.V 121, 
1 22— 

Banka. 



BERTHA RAGAN. 35, 
pitcher for the Strat- 
ford. Conn. Raybestos 
Brakettes softball 
team, hurled two no- 
hitters. plus two other 
shutouts, for second 
straight women's soft- 
hall world champion- 
ship at Stratford. 





ous EHRMAN of Green- 
wich. Conn, teamed 
with British and Ca- 
nadian drivers to set 
world record for 12 
hours of continuous 
driving by averaging 
138.75 mph in Austin- 
Healey. at Bonneville 
Salt Flats. Utah. 



otto ZAUNER, airborne 
skipper of the South 
Jersey Soaring Associ- 
ation. outsailed a field 
of 19 in his high-glid- 
ing Schweizer 1 26 to 
take the fifth annual 
One-Design Sailplane 
championship at El- 
mira, N.Y. 



ROY FULTON. 34. of 
Greenville. Miss., and 
fellow townsman, Carl- 
ton Johnson, navi- 
gated 1.068 miles be- 
tween St. Louis and 
New Orleans in 22:37 
for record time in an- 
nual Mississippi Riv- 
er Marathon. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Suddenly, there was a tense three-team 
pennant race (see page 18). The San 
Francisco Giants, home in cozy Seals Sta- 
dium, still couldn't find their misplaced 
batting touch. Without punch, the team’s 
bad fielding became agonizingly apparent 
— particularly at third base, where in- 
jured defensive star Jim Davenport was 
sorely missed. In four of six losses (in 12 
games) errors were crucial. While the Gi- 
ants sputtered fitfully along, the Milwau- 
kee Braves dramatically caught fire. 
Pitching was tough (six complete games 
out of seven), defense solid and hitting 
opportune (three games were won with 
late-inning rallies). The Braves won seven 
in a row and looked like the class of the 
contenders. "We’ve been ready for the 
big streak for a long while," said Manager 
Haney. The Braves certainly picked the 
right time for a streak, since the Los An- 
geles Dodgers also snuggled up close to the 
Giants by winning five straight games. 
Three of these were shutouts by Drysdale, 
Craig and rookie Larry Sherry. Drys- 
dale's masterful three-hit, 11-strikeout 
job was his first win after six inexplicable 
losses in a row. The Pittsburgh Pirates 
stopped hitting altogether (nine runs in 
six games i and lost six out of seven. Worse 
yet, Roy Face finally lost one. After 98 re- 
lief appearances and 22 wins over a two- 
season period, Roy gave up a losing run. 
Said Face: “I should have lost before this. 
I’ve been lucky and these guys have saved 
me time after time. After all, Walter 
Johnson never got through a season with- 
out losing at least one.” The Cincinnati 
Reds, who still have a chance to finish 
fourth, tried out a young third baseman 
named ClifT Cook. In his second major 
league game Cook got four hits, knocked 
in as many runs, and the Reds won. “For 
the first time, I feel optimistic about our 


STARS OF THE SEASON 


American League 
THE BEST PITCHERS 
Games won Wynn. Chi 20-9 

Complete games Pascual, Wash IS 

Hits per game Score Clev 6 87 

Walks per game lary, Del I 86 
SOs per game Score. Clev 8.02 

Runs per game Wilhelm, Balt 2.58 
THE BEST HITTERS 
Percentage Kuenn, Del .351 

Home runs Colavito. Clev 41 

(1 per 13 AB) 

Extra base hits Colavito Clev 65 

Runs scored Yost. Det 108 


National League 


S. Jones, SF 20-12 
Burdette Mil 19 
Spahn. Mil 19 
Haddix. Pitt 7.70 
Newcombe. Cm 1.15 
Koufax. LA 10 38 
Spahn, Mil 3 11 


Aaron. Mil .357 
Banks. Chi 40 
(I per 131> AB) 
Aaron. Mil 87 
Pinson, Cin 122 


THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 


Most runs Cleveland 4 79 

Fewest opp runs Chicago 3 76 
Most hits New York 9.03 

Fewest opp. hits Cleveland 7.92 
Most HRs Cleveland 1.14 

Fewest opp. HRs Baltimore 0.75 


Cincinnati 5.02 
San Francisco 3 89 
St. Louis 9.42 
San Francisco 8.21 
Milwaukee 1.13 
Milwaukee 0.82 


young prospects,” said GM Gabe Paul. 
The Chicago Cubs weren't trying out new 
talent. “We still have a season to finish, 
and we'd like to finish fifth," said GM 
John Holland. The Cub veterans lost five 
out of seven. The SI. Louis Cardinals’ 
young pitchers— Bob Miller, Ernie Brog- 
lio, Bob Gibson — continued to look im- 
pressive, although they weren't winning 
too often. But neither was anyone else on 
the Cardinal stafi. The Philadelphia Phil- 
lies reached a new low when they were 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Jensen, Bos (.2 72) 
Killebrew. Wash (.740) 
Malione, 80s (.290) 
Colavito. Clev (.265) 
Mmoso, Clev ( 292) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Robinson, Cin ( 310) 
Aaron. Mil (.357) 
Pinson. Cm (.317) 
Mays. SF (.301) 

Banks, Chi (.289) 


•Dir 


1 1 bn subtracting HRs from RHIs 


shut out on successive days by the Dodg- 
ers but then rose to momentary glory 
when Roberts shut out the Giants 1-0. 

Standings: SF 80 62, LA 78-64 Mil 78-64. Pitt 

73-71, Cm 70-74, Chi 68-74. StL 68-79, Phil 60-84. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The Chicago White Sox suffered a mild 
scare when everyone stopped hitting all 
at once. In three straight losses the team 
batted .118 (a little low, even for the 
Sox) and went through 29 consecutive 
innings without scoring a run. But it 
didn’t matter too much since the Cleve- 
land Indians, who had rolled up six 
straight and 15 out of 20 (the five losses 
were all to Chicago), dropped two in a 
row at the same time. Then against the 
Yanks, Cleveland scored one run in 20 
innings, lost two more. In case anyone 
cares any more, the New York Yankees 
were eliminated from the pennant race 
last week. With that out of the way, 
the also-ran Yankees got championship 
pitching from Ditrnar, Terry, Maas, Tur- 
ley and Rookie Jim Coates, plus old-style 
Yankee hitting. The Yankees, discov- 
ering that third place can be quite a 
desirable goal, ran off five out of six 
games. The Detroit Tigers, who have the 
personnel to finish third, played as if 
they didn't really care to. In two games 
against the Indians, the Tigers went into 
the ninth inning leading 14 11 and 5-3. 
They blew both of them, which takes 
some doing. Angered by reports that his 
players were more interested in the up- 



pelled by hard hitting of Joe Adcock (11 
hits, 7 RBIs) and Wally Moon (4 HRs). 


coming football season and next year’s 
salaries, Manager Dykes snarled, after 
the Tigers won their next game, “Did 
we play like a team that wasn't trying?” 
The Baltimore Orioles, who do care very 
much about third place, got marvelous 
pitching from oldtimer Hoyt Wilhelm 
and a pair of 20-year-olds, Jack Fisher 
and Jerry Walker. Wilhelm started the 
string with a three-hit win over the In- 
dians. The next night, in a double-header, 
Fisher held the White Sox scoreless on 
three hits and Walker followed with a 
memorable 16-inning, 1-0 shutout. Twen- 
ty-two-year-old Brooks Robinson, the 
acrobatic third baseman, won that game 
for his roommate with a clutch hit. Since 
opening up his stance a bit Robby has 
batted .340 over the past few weeks. The 
Boston Red Sox got some encourage- 
ment for next year when big rookie right- 
hander Jerry Casale won his third in a row 
and his 11th victory of the season. The 
Kansas City Athletics finally won a game 
after 13 straight losses. With the kind 
of pitching the A's have been getting, 
there’s little hope that they’ll win many 
more this year. The Washington Sena- 
tors had a little late-season fun with 
back-to-back wins over the White Sox 
and Indians. Pedro Ramos, who has giv- 
en up 30 home runs (third highest total 
in the majors), hit one himself against 
the Indians. Said Pedro: "For a change, 
I no give up home run. I get one. Grant 
threw me same kind of pitch I throw 
when other teams get homers— a fast 
ball.” 

Standings Chi 89 55. Clev 83 60. NY 73 70. Det 

71 72. Balt 69 74. Bos 66-77, KC 62-80, Wash 59-84. 


TEAM LEADERS 


Chi 


Fox 


.277 


Clev Mini 

NY Mantle 

Det Kuenn 

Balt Woodlmg 

Bos Runnels 

KC Tuttle 

Wash Lemon 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SF Cepeda .321 

Mil Aaron .357 

LA Snider .316 

Pill Burgess .305 

Cm Pinson .317 

Chi Banks .289 

StL Cunningham .348 

Phil Bouchee .290 


Lollar 20 
Colavito 41 
Mantle 28 
Maxwell 30 
Tnandos 25 


Mays 29 
Aaron 38 
Hodges 23 
Stuart 24 


Pappas 

Delock 

Daley 


S. Jones 20-12 
Burdette 20-14 
Drysdale 16-12 
Face 17-1 
Newcombe 13-8 
Hobhie 14-12 
McDaniel 14-12 
Roberts 14-15 
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THE REALTHING 

mildness... 

tobacco taste! 


NEW DUAL FILTER 


Pnduti of 'Ji&eec-Cf’fyoany Ju&Keo u emr miJJIr namt © 


1. It combines an efficient pure white outer 
filter . . . 

2. with a unique inner filter of ACTIVATED 
CHARCOAL . . . which has been definitel y 
proved to make the smoke of a ci ga rette 
milder and smoother . 


Tareyton 


Tcnreytcnri 



One secret of its remarkable accuracy is the small energy cell that has replaced 
the mainspring. No winding, no wrist action is ever needed. The Hamilton Electric* 
Watch for men was created to outperform any watch you've ever owned or given. 
Note, too, the verve and distinction of its styling. At Hamilton Jewelers in the 
United States and Canada. Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


M- 


creator of the world's first electric watch 


COMING EVENTS 


September IS to September 24 

All limit art E.D.T. 

• ■ 


Friday, September 18 


AUTO RACING 

SCCA Johnny Appleseed Nall, rally, Parn 
Ohio (through Sept- 20'. 

National Out hoard Assn. Professional Wo 
champs., Springfield, III. (through Sept. 21' 


MORSE RACING 


^S^Douhh-T 
(through Sept. 


g champ., $50,000, West bury 
Buck Hill Falls. Pa 


Saturday, September 19 

Nail -Mr Races champs., Fort Wayne, Ind. also 
Sept. 20). 

AUTO RACING 

USAC Big Oar champs, series, Indianapolis. 

BASEBALL 

# Cincinnati at Pittsburgh, 1:30 p.m. NBC ’. 

(• Boston at New York. 1:55 p.m. (CBS'. 

BOATING 

President's Cup Regatta, unlimited hydros, 
Washington, D.C. (also Sept, 20 I. 
football leading college games) 

California vs. Washington Stateat Spokane (N>. 
Clemson at North Carolina. 

Georgia Tech at Kentucky (N). 

Kansas at TCP (N >. 

Mississippi at Houston (N). 

Navy at Boston College. 

Penn State at Missouri. 

* Rice at LSI'. 3 p m. NBC i 

Southern California vs. Oregon State at Port- 


Tulsa at Arkat 




hington at Colorado. 


Washington 
Philadelphia 
San Francis.- 


t Cleveland (ABC).* 


U.S. One-Wall Singles and Doubles champs., 
Brooklyn. N.Y. 


horse racing 

The Futurity. $T5,( 

TV. NBC radio .* 

United Nations Handicap. 8100, 
City, N.J. iCBS >,* 


uueduct, N.Y. (CBS- 
I. Atlantic 


tg. Fair Hill. Md. 


Sunday, September 20 

BASEBALL 

# Cincinnati at Pittsburgh, I:i 

• Milwaukee at Philadelphi 


1 :2 ft 


S Baltimore vs. Chicago Cardinals at Louisville, 

2 p.m. (CBS). 

Green Bay vs. Pittsburgh at Minneapolis. 

Monday, September 21 

HORSE RACING 

The Maskette. $25,000, Aqueduct. N.Y. 

Tuesday, September 22 

BASEBALL 

■ Kansas City at Detroit. 2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 

Wednesday, September 23 

• ICIlis vs. Calhoun, middles, 10 rds., Chicago, 10 
p.m. (ABC). 

Thursday, September 2 4 

GOLF 

Golden_Gate. $40,000, San Francisco (through 

Little Brown Jug pace, $72,000, Delaware, Ohio. 

RODEO 

Madison Square Garden, New York, $67,500 

(through Oct. 12). 

* Sec local listing 
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sport jacket 
headquarters for the 
university man 

Our on-campus shops at Yale, 

Harvard and Princeton have made us experts 
in college clothing. Here, from our large and varied 
sport jacket collection, made exclusively for S.F.A. 
on our own natural line model: corduroys at 37.50, 
imported flannel blazers at 45.00, and our 
Countrydude® Shetland tweeds at 58.50. 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


Hew York • White Plains • Springfield, N. J. • Hew Hoven 
Princeton • Cambridge • Chicago • Detroit • Beverly Hills 


AT? It* Versatility ... in V-M's new ‘tapc-o-matic' " 
4-track tape recorder. For the business man, professional man, 
for the whole family — the practical uses of the ‘tape-o-matic's 
top twelve features are limitless! Record and playback, in bril- 
liant High-Fidelity, voices, music, business and social events 
you want to hear again. Thrill to the ultimate in stereophonic 
reproduction. The V-M 'tapc-o-matic' Model 720 is S225, the 
auxiliary amplifier-speaker system just S7S (both slightly higher 
in the West). V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
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Have the GIANTS had it? 
Can the DODGERS take it? 
Will the BRAVES make it? 


The most hectic pennant race in years poses 
the biggest questions in baseball. This week 
the three teams fighting for the National 
League lead meet to find out the answers 

by ROY TERRELL 


T here were 48,526 fans in the Los Angeles Coliseum 
last Friday night and approximately 47,000 of them 
must have been carrying transistor radios, because when 
Robin Roberts of the Phillies, who was pitching 400 
miles to the north in San Francisco, retired Orlando 
Cepeda for the final out in the Phils' 1-0 triumph over 
the Giants, the wildest cheering of the night broke out. 

The spontaneous roar was so sudden and so loud that 
the Pirates’ Dick Groat, who was up, stepped out of the 
batter’s box and looked around in bewilderment. Not 
for 10 or 15 seconds did Groat realize what had hap- 
pened. Then the Coliseum scoreboard flashed it in lights: 
PHILADELPHIA 1, SAN Francisco 0. The Dodgers, who 
had already won the first game of the twilight-night 
double-header, were now only one game behind the sag- 
ging Giants. When they went on to win the second, they 
cut the Giants’ lead to one-half game in this most excit- 
ing pennant race in years. Things were so strained that 
it even rained in Los Angeles during a ball game, the first 


time that that’s happened since the Dodgers went West. 

In its 83 years the National League has put on some 
pennant races that were real wingdings. In 1946 the 
Cardinals and Dodgers spent all summer playing them- 
selves into a tie, and the Cards won baseball’s first in- 
traleague playoff. The 1950 pennant wasn’t decided un- 
til the last day, nor until the 10th inning, when Dick 
Sisler poked one into Ebbets Field’s left-field seats to 
send the Phils home with their first pennant in 35 years. 
In 1951 the Giants beat the Dodgers in another playoff, 
this time on Bobby Thomson’s historic clout. And in 
1956 the Dodgers, who seem to get involved in this sort 
of thing almost as a matter of course, finally came out 
ahead when Milwaukee stumbled on the last weekend 
of the season. 

But the 1959 finish may be the best yet. There is a 
three-team race raging between the Giants and Dodgers 
and Braves, and baseball has never had a three-way tie. 
The mathematical improbability of such an outcome 
doesn’t influence anyone a bit; the three contenders 
keep right on chasing one another around in a circle, re- 
fusing to move out ahead, unwilling to die. Only once 
in the past 32 years has the National League pennant 
winner won less than 90 games; this season the compe- 
tition has been so intense that the eventual winner will 
barely exceed 85. 

This week, with the three rivals meeting in seven 
games in seven successive days on the West Coast, the 
tangle just migni straighten itself out. But 23 earlier 
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weeks haven't done much to straighten things out, and 
this race seems likely to go right on down to season’s end, 
a week from this Sunday. 

Back in August it appeared that the National League 
race was as dead as the Yankees. San Francisco won 16 
of 23 games and moved ahead by four lengths. Previous 
Giant shortcomings— erratic play at shortstop, incon- 
sistent left-handed hitting, inadequate relief pitching 
—had been patched up. The Giants installed Ed Bres- 
soud at short, called up Willie McCovey and his won- 
drous bat, built a bullpen out of Sam Jones. Even bet- 
ter, the Dodgers and Braves dawdled along, playing 
.500 ball, going nowhere very fast. 

Then the Giants stopped hitting and began to slow 
down, and at the same time the others began to win. 
Last week, while the Giants won and lost and won and 
lost, the Dodgers— just like the good old days— took 
five in a row, and the Braves — remembering that they 
were defending champions— won six. By week’s end the 
three clubs were twisted together in one wild scramble. 

Fans all over the country, remembering once again 
how exciting baseball can be, sat forward, waiting for 
the big week ahead, waiting for the answers to their big 
questions: Can the Giants recover their early form and 
go on to bring San Francisco its first pennant — or have 
the Giants had it? Can the Dodgers keep coming with 
one of those old, patented Dodger finishes and show 
Los Angeles what all the shouting used to be about back 
in Ebbets Field? Or will the Braves, who have been 
down this same road so many times in the last few 
years, have the experience and poise to bring another 
World Series to Milwaukee? 

There are several factors in Milwaukee’s favor. The 
Braves have been by far the most impressive team 
lately. Their hitting is far better than the Dodgers’, and 
recently it’s been better than San Francisco's, too. Their 
pitching, while not so spectacular as that of the Dodg- 
ers nor so heroic as that of the Giants, is steadier and 
more dependable. With Warren Spahn and Lew Bur- 
dette working twice a week, and winning, say, three out 
of four— well, that’s about all the Braves need. 

The Dodgers have to do it on superlative pitching, 
with batting help from an occasional hero like Wally 
Moon. With Don Drysdale apparently over his bad 
period and with the emergence of ex-Pirate Clarence 
Nottingham Churn as a dependable relief man, the 
Dodgers are set for the run to the wire. 

But the Giants are in good position, too. They have 
had their slump while the others were spurting, and 
now, if the law of averages is still operating in baseball, 
it is their turn to move again. Their strength is in their 
hitting, slump-ridden though it has been, and good 
hitters do not stay quiet for long. The bad fielding sit- 
uation at third base, which has cost ball games, will be 
all right if Jim Davenport’s ailing but healing knee 
can hold up. And the pitching, built around Sam Jones, 
John Antonelli, Mike McCormick and Jack Sanford, has 
been consistently good, even in the losing games. 

Each team is good enough to win — and, inevitably, 
one of them is going to, which is why everybody's got 
an eye on the West Coast. If Nikita Khrushchev won- 
ders what all the workers are so excited about this week- 
end as he tours California, someone should tell him to 
tune in the ball game. He’ll find out. end 





Giant Manager Rigney: “We can’t back in now” 


Dodger Manager Alston: “I hope we stay hot” 





LOS ANGELES INTERLUDE 


B lessed with a couple of days off 
at home in the September pen- 
nant race, the Los Angeles Dodgers, 
almost to a man-and-wife, happily fell 
in with an invitation from the Duke 
Sniders: come on down to our house. 

Brooklyn was never like this. The 
hacienda of the erstwhile Duke of 
Flatbush is a 4,700-square foot ranch 
house. Some 100 miles down the Pa- 
cific coast from the Coliseum, it over- 
looks the young avocado orchard (60 
acres of it) that the Duke owns now 
in partnership with a onetime minor- 
league buddy (Montreal, 1948), Cliff 


I J holographs by Gene Fuaon 

Dapper. Dodgers, Dodger wives, ex- 
Dodgers and Dodger friends to the 
number of 50 or so spent a fortifying 
day eating high on the hog. The hog 
— for Fannie Farmer exactness, the 
roast pig — came to 47 pounds dressed, 
not counting the apple in its mouth. 

Besides feasting, the Dodgers went 
swimming in Duke's reservoir, played 
basketball, ping-pong, bridge, poker 
and horseshoes (at which Pee Wee 
Reese beat Don Zimmer for $2 ). There 
was also a ragtime ukulele solo by 
Zimmer, a Charleston by Traveling 
Secretary Lee Scott, a golf demon- 


stration by Junior Gilliam, a doleful 
monologue by Johnny Podres on how 
he might be traded to the Yankees 
("I’m going to wear pin stripes, that’s 
what. I’m sure going to miss all you 
boys”) and a domestic dialogue be- 
tween the Don Drysdales: 

Don: No, I won’t do dishes. 

Ginger Drysdale: O.K. So do dishes. 

Don: This is just like home. 

Ginger: He rules the roost. I rule 
the rooster. 

The Dodgers then went back to the 
Coliseum and won five of their next 
seven games. end 
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plates ready. Manager Alston and Outfielder Demeter four-bit cigar punctuates Pitcher Johnny Podres' harrowing tale 
await food. Snider had his pig cooked for $8 at local bakery. about how he might be traded to the Yankees for Elston Howard. 
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three fresh faces thal gave Forest Hills spectators something to cheer about were 
Maria Bueno {left), women’s champion, Ron Holmberg ( center ) and Karen Hantze. 


AN ABSENCE OF 
HOMEBREDS 


An Aussie and a Brazilian 
won the U. S. tennis titles 
as the natives just watched 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 

I T WAS Neale Fraser’s national just 
as it had been Neale Fraser’s 
Davis Cup. In beating Peruvian Alex 
Olmedo, the Wimbledon champion, in 
the finals of the U.S. championships at 
Forest Hills by a score of 6-3, 5-7, 
6-2, 6-4, the handsome lefty laid firm 
claim to the role of No. 1 amateur. 
But let no one think that the Fraser 



who smashed Olmedo into submission 
at Forest Hills was the same Fraser 
who lost in five sets to Barry Mac- 
Kay at Wimbledon or in four sets to 
Olmedo a few months before at Ade- 
laide. After Wimbledon in June, Aus- 
tralian Davis Cup Captain Harry 
Hopman set to work to mold Fraser 
into the kind of finished player who 
could help recapture the Davis Cup. 
Two things had to be done: 1) im- 
prove Fraser’s dangerously weak 
backhand and 2) put real bite into 
his already good but not overpower- 
ing service. 

Work on this began about the time 
that the Australians opened their 
American Zone Davis Cup campaign 
in Mexico City. Hopman had Bob 
Mark, Roy Emerson and others shoot- 
ing hundreds of shots at Neale’s back- 
hand until the Aussie left-hander was 
able to develop a strong, steady shot. 

A new second service was also cre- 
ated. Previously, Neale’s spin service 
sliced only one way. With a deceptive 
motion, Fraser learned to give the 
ball a contrasting bounce with al- 
most the same swing. Once it would 
spin to the backhand, the next time 
kick to the forehand. And the differ- 
ence in the swing was about the dif- 
ference between one and 2 o’clock. 

It was the Fraser with the solid 
backhand and the east-and-west serv- 
ice whom the fans saw in the Davis 
Cup and the finals of the nationals. 
Once a perennial best man — runner- 
up twice in the Australian champion- 
ship and once at Wimbledon — Neale 
suddenly became the bridegroom. 

Fraser might well have won any- 


way fas he did in the Davis Cup), but 
Olmedo obviously was not at his best 
in the Sunday finals. Few spectators 
realized that he actually was in pain 
from a shoulder injury incurred in 
hitting a smash while playing a mixed 
doubles match in the cool evening air 
on Saturday. Against Fraser he was 
able to serve at only half pace, and he 
winced every time he raised his right 
arm above his head. 

Fraser’s victory was no more im- 
pressive than that of Maria Bueno, 
the 19-year-old Sao Paulo girl, who 
added the U.S. women’s crown to her 
Wimbledon championship. Maria is 
the new Helen Wills— poker-faced, 
emotionless and at times almost grim. 
This dark-haired, tight-lipped girl 
has a beautiful variety of strokes and 
wonderful imagination. She serves 
with the pace of a man. She hits 
strongly off both forehand and back- 
hand. She hits slices, lobs, drop shots 
and has no fear of the forecourt. 

Maria advances to the net without 
trepidation and, once she gets there, 
she hits volleys and overheads with 
authority. Britain’s giant six-foot) 
Christine Truman, who has been 
marked for possible greatness, was no 
match for her. Her deep forehand 
was not enough to discourage Miss 
Bueno’s net forays, and the Brazilian 
won easily, 6-1, 6-4. 

In a year or two, Miss Bueno will 
have to beware of an attractive Cal- 
ifornia girl named Karen Hantze. 
Now 16 and a high school senior at 
San Diego, Karen showed more prom- 
ise for her age than any player since 
Maureen (Little Mo) Connolly, who, 
incidentally, is Karen’s present coach 
Already Karen has the game to match 
Maria — a wonderful service and vol- 
ley plus good ground strokes— but 
needs more seasoning. She could be 
the Wimbledon champion of 1960. 

One of the great matches of the 
tournament was the semifinal battle 
between Olmedo and Brooklyn’s Ron 
Holmberg, in which the first set lasted 
28 games (15-13) and 71 minutes. 
Holmberg, who was a member of the 
Davis Cup team I captained in Aus- 
tralia in 1957, showed the natural 
talent which his boosters have been 
raving about for years. But he tired 
after the first set, and his game lost 
its edge. Holmberg has tremendous 
potential, but he is unpredictable. If 
he can stabilize his temperament and 
his habits, which at times can be very 
naughty— a love of rich malted milks 
and late hours — he may prove a big 
asset to American tennis. end 
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DEDICATED AND 
AVAILABLE 


When Neale Fraser, the tall, mus- 
cular 25-year-old from Melbourne, 
Australia walked off the stadium 
court at Forest Hills last Sunday 
afternoon he was the fourth Aus- 
tralian in a row to take home the 
U.S. singles championship. By do- 
ing so, he joined Rene Lacoste, 
Henri Cochet, Fred Perry, Frank 
Sedgman, Ken Rosewall, Mai An- 
derson and Ashley Cooper as the 
only foreigners to win the Ameri- 
can title. Three weeks ago he won 
both his singles matches (against 
Alex Olmedo and Barry MacKay) 
and also teamed with Roy Emer- 
son in the doubles to send the Da- 
vis Cup back to the antipodes. 

Fraser started playing tennis 
at 13. He spent hours develop- 
ing his twisting, spinning, high- 
bounding serve, which is the basic 
strength of his game, but some- 
how he always seemed to be play- 
ing third fiddle— to Lew Hoad and 
Ken Rosewall, then to Cooper and 
Anderson. At 19, in line with the 
Australian practice of providing 
good athletes with an honorable 
living, he becamsr allied with the 
Slazenger sporting goods firm as 
their part-time representative, 
and he has since been around the 
world six times (traveling more 
than 250,000 miles). A former 
cricket player, Fraser is one of 
three sons of Archibald Fraser, a 
county court judge in Australia. 
A sturdy six-footer who keeps in 
marvelous condition, he looks as 
if he weighs much more than his 
168 pounds. Although Fraser’s 
ground strokes are not as strong 
as many former singles champions, 
he compensates for this by his 
eagerness and recently acquired 
ability to play percentage tennis. 
Before the championships Fraser 
said, “Alex Olmedo is the best 
amateur tennis player in the world, 
but he is not my master yet.’’ And 
he was right. Whether this hand- 
some bachelor will turn pro de- 
pends on the plans of Promoter 
Jack Kramer, who seems anxious 
to retire to another occupation. 
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masterful hanoling by his owner Dr. Edward Vardon and his own admirable 
bearing brought bulldog Vardona Frosty Snowman victory in nonsporting breeds. 



impeccable poise and air of serene wisdom made smooth dachshund Celloyd 
Daniel, winner of the hound group, another crowd favorite at the Westchester show. 



crisp performance of Mr. and Mrs. William Rockefeller's Bedlington, Drahe- 
rin Blue Andante, a runner-up last year, again won him first in the terrier group. 


HEIGHT 
OF THE 
DOG DAYS 


B y definition the dog days are 
those late-summer days especially 
characterized by sultry weather. So 
they were for the Westchester Kennel 
Club’s 42nd Annual Dog Show at 
Purchase, N.Y., which fell on a day of 
steamy sunlight and listless air. But 
the occasion was the height of the dog 
days in another sense. The choice of 
best-in-show in this year’s Westches- 
ter was literally a show-stopper. 
Somehow the word spread through 
the crowd of 7,800 that this would be 
Donner’s day. Donner is Storm’s Don- 
ner, a 3 1 < -year-old Doberman owned 
by Peter Mehlich, a Manhattan artist. 
Shown 32 times, Donner had won 
many a best-of-breed and seven hest- 
of-group but never a best-in-show. 

Extra interest arose because of his 
ancestry, for Donner is the product of 
what fanciers call "close-line breed- 
ing” ; the son of the legendary Rancho 
Dobe’s Storm and of Storm’s own 
daughter, Storm’s Tempesta. Storm 
pire earned his legend by winning the 
highest American dog-show honor 
twice— best-in-show in the Westmin- 
ster in 1952 and 1953. (Storm was nev- 
er entered in the Westchester, since 
his owner, Len Carey, was a Westches- 
ter official.) Close-line breeding is con- 
sidered risky in that it may result in 
an overstress of weaker qualities. But 
Donner, dark, sleek and lithe, turned 
out to be an uncanny replica of his 
distinguished parent. 

Brilliantly handled at the West- 
chester by Peter Knoop, a Wall Street 
investment banker with a clairvoy- 
ant understanding of canine moods, 
Donner was everything a champion 
should be: alert, responsible, good- 
natured and vibrant, and with an air 
of enjoying himself instead of an air 
of tension. When Donner was chosen 
best of the 1,664 dogs in the West- 
chester the crowd roared its approval. 
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VIBRANT RESPONSIVENESS OF CLOSE-BRED STORM S DONNER. BEST-IN-SHOW. WAS BROUGHT OUT BY HANDLER PETER KNOOP 



confident aplomb of toy poodle Nihroc Gary, owned by Mrs. l’eter Frelinghuy- 
sen of Morristown, N.J., marked his victory in toy group over field of 242 rivals. 


lordly look is wo m by sporting group’s 
best, English setter Zamitz Jumpin’ Jack. 




EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Baseball and Old Age 

H al Jeffcoat, the Cardinals’ relief 
pitcher, last week stood before 
his locker in the dressing room of 
Seals Stadium in San Francisco and 
thought out loud about youth, age 
and what makes baseball interesting. 
"It’s success against the laws of prob- 
ability that really gives you your 
thrills,” he said, a generalization that 
a professor of philosophy might envy. 
As a matter of fact, Jeffcoat was 
not in a philosophical mood. It was 
his birthday. He was 35 years old. 
"There’s a youth movement going on 
here,” he said, “and I’m not a youth. 
Only my wife thinks I’m a youth.” 

Shaking his hoary locks, he went 
on: "It’s funny, but when you first 
sign that contract as a kid they tell 
you your whole future’s ahead of you. 
But they forget to tell you that your 
future stops at 35.” Jeffcoat’s own 
future in baseball started early. An 
amiable South Carolina boy, he was a 
Nashville outfielder at 22, batting 
.346. The Chicago Cubs grabbed him, 
and he had six years as an outfielder 
before he became a pitcher. His best 
year came when he was 32, his first 
with Cincinnati, when he won eight 
and lost two. This year, his first with 
St. Louis, he has won none and lost 
two. His last appearance was in relief 
a month ago: he came on in the ninth 
of a nightmare that was already lost 
to Pittsburgh 13 to 2 and gave up 
four singles, a double, a home run and 
five more runs in all. 

“It can come awful sudden,” he 
mused, "like death. It’s inevitable, 
but it always comes as a surprise. I 
wonder what it’s going to be like, to 
live like normal people, maybe man- 
age a Little League team. It’s been 
about 20 years since I went to a Sun- 
day school picnic.” 

A vein of poetry in Jeffcoat’s com- 


ments on baseball would have star- 
tled Ring Lardner’s monosyllabic 
baseball caricatures. "It’s a good way 
to live, baseball is,” he said. "You 
sure learn a lot. You learn people. . . . 
I think the only real happiness a 
ballplayer has is when he is playing 
a ball game and accomplishes some- 
thing he didn’t think he could do.” 
He remembered a game with the Cubs 
when he was batting behind Eddie 
Miksis. Because Miksis was batting 
.223 and Jeffcoat was batting .220, 
and the game was in the 15th inning, 
Miksis was walked so Jeffcoat could 
be pitched to. Jeffcoat doubled. "Aft- 
er that game,” he said, “I had a great 
feeling of happiness.” 

The guess is hazarded here that 
Jeffcoat is a more interesting speaker 
on the subject of baseball at a griz- 
zled 35 than he was in his Nashville 
youth, and he is entitled to take some 
comfort in this at least. The Old 
Guard got another fillip last week. 
That permanent success against the 


laws of probability, old Enos Slaugh- 
ter, 43, once memorably of the Cardi- 
nals, was snapped up from the Yan- 
kees by the pennant-conscious Mil- 
waukee Braves for $20,000. Manager 
Fred Haney said he would play old 
Country in the outfield regularly 
against right-handed pitchers. 

Interviewed on his arrival in Mil- 
waukee, Slaughter said that some 
Yankee players “think Casey Stengel 
is in his second childhood.” They’d 
be better off, he added, “if they would 
listen more carefully” to 01’ Case. 

Accuracy's Reward 

T)Y labor day, according to the 
best estimates of a cereal manu- 
facturer who has made it his business 
to find out, 10,000 American golfers 
so far this year had hit a tee shot 
right into the cup. If the figure is 
higher than you might have guessed, 
we refer you to the Wheaties Sports 
Federation, which set up a reports 


They Said It 


wilbur clark, chairman of Las Wpos’ Tournament of Champions, ex- 
plaining why the tournament is dropping its Calcutta pool (in which spec- 
tators “buy” a golfer, then share in the collected money according to how he 
finishes): “We do not want anything to overshadow the competition itself." 

buff donelli, Columbia University football coach (1958 record: W 1, L 8)> 
when a visitor asked his permission to watch a practice session: “We’ve got 
nothing to hide. I wish we did." 

frank lane, Cleveland Indian general manager, on seeing a fan in full 
redskin regalia run onto the playing field during a game in which Cleveland 
base runners were few and far between: “Let the guy alone. He may be the 
only Indian I'll see circling the bases today.” 

jean lapuyade, San Francisco restaurant man, before the Northern Cali- 
fornia Snail Racing Society sent an even dozen of the gastropod moliusks 
inching their way over a wet and slimy track (winner paid $56.50, $30.80, 
$16): “All losing entries will become entrees.” 
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“I'm worried. If we’re finishing first, you know, we can’t be such awfully nice guys.” 


system last year with the help of club 
secretaries and club pros. 

In the first 12 months the Wheaties 
Federation got attested reports of 
3,000 holes-in-one. (In exchange, out 
went 3,000 copies of a citation and 
3,000 cases of Wheaties.) Since the 
clubs the federation hears from repre- 
sent only about a quarter of the na- 
tion’s 5,000,000 golfers, the federa- 
tion calculates that about 12,000 aces 
are shot in a year, most of them by 
Labor Day. A golfer’s chances of a 
hole-in-one are thus about 1 in 417 a 
year. 

We can add something of our own 
to this, thanks to a 39-handicap duff- 
er who writes that he himself re- 
cently scored a hole-in-one. Nothing 
much happened for a month or so. 
During this period he seemed all but 
unrecognized. The local paper re- 
ported his ace, indeed, but added 
gratuitously that despite it his score 
for the round was 125. Our golfer was 
forced to give his experience added 
circulation himself, even to the ex- 
tent of such conversational transi- 
tions as, "Speaking of Nixon’s visit 
to Russia, I shot a hole-in-one the 
other day.” 

But then recognition began. His 
case of Wheaties and accompanying 
citation arrived, closely followed by 
a letter of congratulations from the 
manufacturers of Life Savers; they 
noted that they have been making 


holes-in-one for a long time. Canada 
Dry sent 12 large bottles of ginger 
ale. A local brewery delivered a case 
of beer. Golf ball manufacturers sent 
word of their willingness to mount the 
historic ball as a table trophy if it 
happened to be one of theirs. (The 
historic ball, in this case, had been 
hit out of bounds and lost on the 
next hole.) 

Our duffer’s doorbell stopped ring- 
ing at this point, but the National 
Golf Foundation could have told him 
there are other prizes for his achieve- 
ment, including suitably engraved 
pins, ball markers, wallet cards, wall 



cartoons, certificates, plaques and 
even a map of the Monterey Penin- 
sula if his ace had been made in Cal- 
ifornia, which it wasn’t. 

There is a debit side to all this, 
and our man advises taking out club- 
house insurance against it if your 
bartender will let you. Once word 
of your ace gets around the course, 
fellow members head for the bar with 
the persistent notion — and it’s na- 
tionwide — that you owe them cham- 
pagne Cost comes to more than the 
value of the Wheaties. 


Occupational Hazard 

J apanese men like to be attended 
by women, which accounts for the 
fact that there are 37,400 girl caddies 
in Japan. There are also 1,200,000 
golfers in Japan, compared to 4,000 
before the war, including geishas who 
play .because their patrons expect 
them to sympathize intelligently. The 
consequences of this golf boom have 
been felt most directly by the girl 
caddies. For although the million or 
so novices are extraordinarily keen 
about golf they are not very good at 
it yet; they constitute a vast army 
of duffers swiping wildly at the ball. 
As a result, 500 girl caddies were 
conked last year, and 29 were knocked 
cold at Tokyo courses alone. 

Realizing it will take some time be- 
fore the duffers straighten out their 
duck hooks, Japan’s safety-conscious 
Ministry of Labor has recommended 
protective helmets, dugoutsand duck- 
ing practice for caddies. Said Morit- 
sugu Baba, Chief of the Odawara 
Bureau of the Ministry, after a peril- 
ous tour of the links: "One usually 
thinks of golf as a refined game for 
gentlemen, but it’s more like wander- 
ing around front lines.” 

Said one girl, as she tried on the 
first of the bright yellow plastic hel- 
mets last week: "Feeling of security 
far outweighs helmet’s weight.” 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Sloop Without Her Pants 

F ew autocrats are as absolute in 
their authority as the benevolent 
despot known to blue-water yachts- 
men as The Rule. An intricate com- 
pilation of mathematical formulas 
imposed — with the consent of the 
governed— on long-distance racing 
yachts by the Cruising Club of Amer- 
ica, The Rule undertakes to make 
each ocean racer the equal of every 



other by placing temporal handi- 
caps on the naturally swift and giv- 
ing a mathematic leg-up to the nau- 
tically halt. So much for The Rule’s 
intent. 

The Rule’s principal trouble is that 
it works too well. Even though they 
cherish and defend the protection it 
gives them when the going is heavy, 
few yachtsmen really desire the 
equality promised by The Rule when 
winds are fair. It’s all very well to be 
legislated into a measure of equality 
with the big bully up ahead, but who 
wants to be equal with that cocky lit- 
tle squirt just behind? As every rac- 
ing sailor knows, there is such a thing 
as too much equality. Hence every 
racing sailorman worth his salt, and 
every yacht designer worth his slide 
rule, is constantly and endlessly, asea 
and ashore, working and scheming to 
beat The Rule. To keep abreast of 
them, the guardians of The Rule 
must be constantly ready to alter 
course in the endlessly veering winds 
of advanced yacht design. 

Last week as these worthies— the 
Measurement Committee of the 
Cruising Club— made ready to launch 
their latest version of the constantly 
amended Rule, a famed racing skip- 
per and designer put to sea off Stam- 
ford, Connecticut determined to blast 
a hole in it. His weapons were the 
redoubtable 39-foot racing sloop 
Storm, a spinnaker, an oversize stay- 
sail, a huge Genoa jib and a great 
empty space where Sturm's mainsail 


is usually rigged. Like most despots, 
The Rule is a traditionalist at heart 
and believes as most yachtsmen do 
that a mainsail is the most important 
piece of machinery on a sailboat— 
particularly a sailboat, such as a 
sloop, with only one mast. Any other 
sails a sloop might choose to carry, 
i.e., jibs and staysails, must therefore 
be considered of secondary import- 
ance and must count less in terms of 
penalties imposed by The Rule. “A 
sloop without a mainsail,” as one 
yachtsman put it somewhat indeli- 
cately last week, “is like a man with- 
out his pants.” 

The analogy was intended to give 
an impression of helplessness and 
this at first glance it did; but in 
Bill Luders’ practical application it 
proved to have a deeper accuracy. In 
his indignation over outraged tradi- 
tion, the speaker plainly forgot that 
many men, as the brief costumes of 
athletes attest, are very effective 
without much in the way of pants. 
With spinnaker and staysail to drive 
her before the wind, an outsized Gen- 
ny to make up for the nonexistent 
mainsail on the windward legs and a 
comfortable, nearly-four-hour time 
advantage under The Rule, Luders' 
Storm romped through the light airs 
and an 85-boat fleet, an easy winner 
of the Stamford Yacht Club’s Vine- 
yard Trophy, confounding the fully 
rigged contenders and The Rule alike. 

"We’ve proved our point,” said 
Storm's captain when the race was 
done, “and we don’t plan to try it 



Cerebral Attack 


Ten seconds left, a yard away. 

The first-string backs are on the 
shelf; 

The coach unveils his secret play — 
A substitution for himself. 

—Arthur Wild 


again. But who knows? Maybe we’ve 
got something here.” 

Coon Racing 

XJOTHING LIKE the Olympics or 
Pan American Games, but there 
was a coon-and-dog water race down 
at Marline Allen’s lake near Candor, 
North Carolina the other afternoon. 
A correspondent of ours writes in to 
say that it was something new for 
the Sandhills country— maybe some- 
thing new anywhere. They have 
formed the Cabin Creek Cooners 
Club on the strength of it, and an- 
other race is coming up in October. 

Coon-dog water racing goes some- 
thing like this: the coon is placed in 
a wire cage about four feet square, 
and the cage is mounted on a flat- 
bottomed boat. There’s a pulley rig 
to haul the affair from starting line 
to finish, some 450 feet across the 
lake. The coon is shown to the dogs, 
then begins the boat trip with dogs 
in swimming pursuit. Once on the 
opposite bank the boat rig is jerked 
up an 18-foot pole, thus keeping 
the coon out of reach of the lung- 
ing dogs. 

So what happens? Said Martine 
Allen: “Man alive, in all my experi- 
ence with dogs. I’ve never heard dogs 
bark so, nor have I ever seen such 
swimming as when that coon started 
across the lake on that boat.” They 
claimed the barking was heard for 
three miles. But some of the hounds 
swam silently. One fast swimmer 
caught up with the boat, got his 
front feet on it and took a free ride. 
The dogs had to bark-tree the coon 
atop the pole, but some failed; in 
coon-hunting language “they had 
stiff necks.” 

They raced in seven heats or casts, 
six dogs to a swim, and Ben Byrd’s 
Rusty, a red-bone hound, was judged 
to have bark-treed first. That means 
the winner. 

It rained at racetime, couple of 
inches in one hour, but Allen enjoyed 
it all: "It was the wettest and most 
enthusiastic bunch of spectators I’ve 
ever seen at any kind of sporting 
event. Everybody was happy, in- 
cluding the coon because he didn’t 
get a scratch.” end 



CHAMPION ON TRACK...AND TURNPIKES, TOO ! 


Firestone proves why in the 7 toughest types of testing ! 



Test-proved Firestone Rubber-X * is the best-proved material in tires. Only Firestones 
are tough enough to pass every blazing trial in all seven types of tire testing— 
on speedways, turnpikes and proving grounds, in city driving, on gravel and 
dirt by-paths, over twisting mountain grades and on roasting desert roads. 
Firestone combines scientific testing in complex laboratories with all-weather 
research on every type of road and on Firestone’s 170-m.p.h. test track, the 
fastest in the world. To measure tires for safety, stability, mileage and other 
factors that affect your driving, engineers run them for millions of miles under 
calculated conditions of tire-torturing extremes. Such research helped bring 
you speedway-proved S F (Safety-Fortified) cord— and Firestone Rubber-X, 
the longest- wearing rubber ever used in Firestone tires. Since it costs no more 
to get best-proved Firestone tires, why 
take less or pay more? Buy them on 
convenient terms if you wish at your 
nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 


Tire$tone 

BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 





new Samsonite Silhouette 


the lightweight jet-age luggage 

precision-engineered with built-in strength! 

The mrlhorf* awl material* of motlcni Jlii/I't . . . are adopted by Samsonite for 
long-range durability! Molded magnesium the metal that's strong yet light 
covered in wear-resistant vinyl, creates the smart exteriors . . . designed in 
crisp, clean, important-looking lines, with exclusive, concealed locks. Kielily- 
lined interiors are space-planned to pack more clothes, unpack them neater. 
Get Samsonite Silhouette in handsome executive colors: Oxford Grey ffea- 






THROW THE MUGS OUT 


B ecause they are all suffering from 
the same ailment, one common 
to both the burlesque stage and the 
comic strip, the four sportsmen pic- 
tured above may seem pretty funny 
fellows. “Hey,” their best friends 
might well cry out to any one of 
them, “who hung the mouse on ya?” 
and ribald laughter would echo from 
all directions. For there is something 
deep and perverse in Homo sapiens 
which inevitably finds something 
comical in the sight of a black eye 
on the face of his brother. 

Yet from the clinical point of view, 
the black eye is the ugly and de- 
facing external symptom of internal 
hemorrhage that may well signify 
serious and lasting injury, so what’s 
,to laugh at? 

Put plainly and bluntly, the an- 
swer is nothing whatsoever. 

The figures in the cartoon above 
were not just chosen at random to 
make this philosophical point. De- 
picting from left to right minor 
league baseball, prizefighting, flat 


racing and harness racing, they rep- 
resent four professional sports wear- 
ing black eyes last week. 

Harness racing got its latest black 
eye at New York’s Roosevelt Race- 
way when a horse named Speedy 
Pick won the $50,000 National Pac- 
ing Derby— and then was discovered 
to have been heavily doped with a 
stimulant-pain killer called procaine. 
The discovery, in a routine post-race 
examination, presented Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller’s newly appoint- 
ed harness racing commission with 
not only a whodunit but a what-to- 
do-about-it. 

Minor league baseball collected its 
black eye in the South, where the 
leading hitter of the Chattanooga 
Lookouts, Jesse Levan, got himself 
banned for life this July for traffick- 
ing with gamblers. Since then, Mi- 
nors President George Trautman has 
been busy running down a hatful of 
rumors of other player roundheels in 
the Southern Association. 

Flat racing's shiner comes from the 


West Coast, where an ex-jockey and 
assorted associates are awaiting ar- 
raignment for conspiracy to bribe 
jockeys and dope horses at Caliente 
and Santa Anita. 

Boxing’s black eye sometimes 
seems chronic. This week the New 
York State Athletic Commission be- 
gins its belated investigation of just 
what it was authorizing when it au- 
thorized the Patterson-Johansson 
fight. Investigators are following 
odorous trails in other states, and 
Congress itself is beginning to show 
signs of shocked attention. 

Even now there are those who 
think the boxer’s black eye pretty 
funny and who see comical aspects 
in the Santa Anita dopings, where 
horses were jabbed that were not 
even scheduled to run. But those to 
whom the sporting public has en- 
trusted its interests have no cause to 
laugh. Their job is to inquire with 
vigilance into wrongdoing, to identify 
the mugs who are soiling sport and 
to throw them out forever. end 
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FISHING CAMP AND TREE-LINED SHORE ARE TWICE SEEN IN THE MIRRORING SPLENDOR OF A HUSHED LAKE IN QUEBEC'S LAURENTlANS 


SUMMER IS ALSO 
TRANQUILLITY 

Photographs by Richard Meek 

W hen the sounds of summer have stilled to the 
whispering whoosh of the last automobile bring- 
ing home the last vacationer; when Labor Day is past 
and the once crowded beaches are bare but for a lonely 
gull side-slipping in a wind-puff; in the moment’s pause 
before the arrival of onrushing autumn, many an Amer- 
ican will ask himself what has it meant, this summer 
season. The answers will be as numerous and as various 
as the askers, but each may find in some measure a 
reflection and an echo in the album of memories of a 
Canadian fishing camp presented on these pages. 

Here is the gabble of the excited young at an out- 
door meal, a mother sitting on a spray-splashed rock 
as her children fish, a husband proudly watching as his 
wife works a fighting trout, and at day’s end a canoe 
ghosting toward a wooded landfall. The scene is the 

continued 
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outdoor meal cooked over an open fire only a few feet away In addition to main lodge, the club maintains five smaller out- 
adds zest and mountain flavor to lunch at a Mastigouche shelter. post camps throughout its 273-square-mile, many-laked estate. 


WONDERFUL WORLD continued 

Mastigouche Fish and Game Club in 
the Laurentian Mountains of Quebec, 
where club rules ban electricity, tele- 
phones, airplanes and even outboard 


motors to insure a natural tranquil- 
lity. Accessible only over rough roads 
by jeeplike vehicles, the club offers 
273 square miles of wilderness to its 
52 U.S. and Canadian members, and 
unlike most exclusive fishing clubs it 


welcomes wives and children. The 
club's family feeling also extends to 
the welfare of its employees, whose 
off-season livelihoods are often as- 
sured by club-sponsored work proj- 
ects. Said one Canadian conservation 




piano playing by lamplight attracts a clan of 
young and old at the end of a full day’s fishing. 


official recently: “Mastigouche hon- 
ors the Province of Quebec.” It also 
honors the institutions of sport and 
the family in ways that serve as a 
rich, nostalgic reminder, as autumn 
arrives, of what a summer means. 


BENDING FISH WEIGHED 1 Vi SUCCULENT POUNDS 




upturned canoes are shouldered across fields by rugged Mastigouche 
guides as fishing family and its equipment head for one of club’s lakes. 



LUMINOUS DUSK ENVELOPS MEMBERS OF RETURNING FISHING EXPEDITION 
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BOBBY DODD'S IN HIS HEAVEN — HIS FAMOUS COACHING TOWER AT GEORGIA TECH— TO OVERSEE YELLOW JACKETS' FALL DRILLS 


CURTAIN GOING UP! 


As time runs out on practice fields the nation awaits 
the triumphs and vicissitudes of the new football season 


rpHEY HAVE squared off in thun- 
X derous scrimmages, run count- 
less miles, spilled rivers of sweat, con- 
sumed whole herds of beef, swallowed 
oceans of milk. The tang of autumn 
is in the air, the playing fields lie tush- 
ly green in the September sun, and 
now the trim and muscular young 
men who have contracted to do or die 
for dear old Puntsville State have 
nearly finished rehearsals. 

As football’s first big weekend ap- 
proaches, a vast audience waits in 
the wings, impatient to hail its vic- 
tors valiant and fling laurels to its 
conquering heroes — or hang losing 
coaches in effigy. With this fifth annu- 
al football issue Sports Illustrated 

dig, dig, dig is the thing to do when 
ball moves, and Georgia Tech’s brawny 
assistant coach, W. L. (Dynamite > Good- 
loe, is here to enforce that old dictum. 


salutes the great autumnal game and 
joins that expectant audience. We 
have done our own wind sprints, so 
to speak, and have assembled in 
these pages our estimate of the 1959 
situation. 

Old 77, Illinois’ immortal Red 
Grange, again nominates the eleven 
best elevens and begins his weekly 
predictions of the outcome of leading 
games (page 54 1 ; scouting reports 
pinpoint the strengths and weak- 
nesses of 130 teams (page 58 1 ; an il- 
lustrated essay tackles the complexi- 
ties of modern football, giving the 
alert fan an expert appraisal of what 
to look for and why ( page 4o); the 
story of Northwestern’s fine young 
coach, Ara Parseghian, tells how he 
transformed pussycats into Wildcats 
(pagt 128 . 

Like Georgia Tech’s Bobby Dodd 
(above) and comrades-in-cleats all 


over, Parseghian has spent the first 
weeks of September whipping his 
players into proper physical and men- 
tal condition for the campaign ahead. 

For easy reference, coaches may 
be roughly classified according to the 
ancient Greeks’ four temperaments: 
sanguine, melancholic, phlegmatic 
and choleric. Alabama's Paul (Bear) 
Bryant is choleric, for example, if a 
player reports overweight for fall 
practice. He assigns a specific target 
weight for each man and advises him 
to make that weight or not report at 
all. No one risked the Papa Bear’s 
wrath this year. A single-minded indi- 
vidual, Bryant moved out of his own 
home and into the athletic dormitory 
to keep an eagle eye on his players. 
When the boys aren’t knockin' they’re 
meetin’ and when they aren’t meetin’ 
they’re sleepin’. 

The September grind is no picnic 
anywhere, but it is rarely as tough 
as at Alabama. The routine at Purdue 
is more typical. Jack Mollenkopf put 

continued 
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FOOTBALL coil 

his team through two two-hour ses- 
sions a day, six days a week, and 
called four evening skull sessions each 
week. Duringtheseason weekday drills 
ordinarily extend from 3:30 to 5:30 
and nightly team meetings from 6 
to 6:35. 

At UCLA agility drills have become 
highly refined. In the one called the 
hula a player dances sideways, swing- 
ing his hips like a man escaping from 
the police down a narrow alley honey- 
combed with ashcans. 

Fast preseason footwork is not con- 
fined to the practice fields. The pub- 
licity men have their own mental 
agility drills; they leave no stone un- 
turned that might have a picture gim- 
mick beneath it, as the pictures at 
right so amply prove. At Southern 
California, hustling Publicist Don 
Richman is exploiting a gift from 
on high: identical twins. These are 
the McKeevers — Marlin, an end, and 
Mike, a guard. This year Richman 
changed their numbers. He gave Mike 
68 and Marlin 86 and posed them as 



though one were standing in front of a 
mirror which transposed the numbers. 

Along with the pictures goes a bar- 
rage of printed material covering ev- 
ery conceivable episode or idiosyn- 
crasy that might make news, sell a 
ticket or give an All-America candi- 
date a leg up. On game days the press 
is plied with food and services that 
would have caused newsmen to faint 
dead away in Jim Thorpe’s day, when 
they often had to walk up and down 
the sidelines to cover a game and just 
guess at the identities of the unnum- 
bered players. Not all press boxes are 
palaces of comfort like Michigan’s 
$700,000 model (many of the oldest 
and coldest are in the East and Mid- 
west, where the weather is the most 
severe i, but rare is the perch in which 
the press is not supplied with game 
information in minute detail. 

The cleverest press agent in the 
world cannot, however, bring the 
crowd to its feet with a dazzling run 
or heroic tackle. The glory must still 
be dearly won by the players who 
have toiled on September's practice 
fields. end 
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Photographed by John G. Zimmerman 


Football 
under 
the Lights 

Deepened colors, exuberant 
cheerleaders, the gala look of a 
floodlit stadium are prime 
ingredients in the South’s favorite 
after-dark festivity 


T he intrusion of night football into what 
was once strictly a sunlit sport is most notice- 
able among the small colleges all over the country. 
A good many big football schools, however, have 
also embraced the night game, especially in the 
South and West, where autumnal afternoons are 
more often baseball-hot than football-crisp. Loui- 
siana State, for example, whose passion for night 
football is documented on the following pages, 
plays under the lights five times this year. People 
used to take in the afternoon Tulane game in New 
Orleans and then the LSU night game at Baton 
Rouge— until Tulane installed lights at home. 

At first blush, night football seems simply to be 
football played at night. It is not quite that sim- 
ple. Oh, acrobatic cheerleaders gambol and yell 
(as the comely miss at the right is doing for na- 
tional champion LSU in Tiger Stadium), players 
play, coaches pace, spectators watch. But con- 
sider the coach. Saturday is his day to fidget. The 
week’s preparatory work is finished. Nothing to 
do now but play the game. Forgetting the private 
hell of the insomniac, we imagine the day of a rea- 
sonably steady coach. With a 2 p.m. kickoff he 
can kill the waiting hours without undue torment 
—a late rising, a leisurely breakfast, a romp with 
the kids, a walk, a drive to the stadium. The coach 
whose lads will not get into action until night- 
time has six additional hours to kill-time and 
to spare to play and replay the game in the mind, 
with horrifying results. Calm, even optimistic at 
2, he may be making desperate goal-line stands at 
3, losing his all-conference halfback through a par- 
ticularly gruesome injury at 5, praying silently 
along toward 6:30 that the opposing coach will 
hold down the score. 

Spectators, happily, are not prey to this kind 
of gloomy imagining. They celebrate with all the 
gusto of the afternoon people, and perhaps a lit- 
tle bit more. The night hours, after all, are associ- 
ated with festivity. Casual tweeds give way to party 
clothes; the tail-gate picnic yields to cocktails and 
perhaps an elaborate buffet at the jumping-off 
home of this group or that. There may be supper 
and dancing afterward, and the husband with the 
two left feet may now be using one of them to 
demonstrate— cha-cha-cha— how old Toe Hepple- 
white booted that field goal in the last minute of 
the game— boy oh boy, right between the uprights! 


iway up into the air on a soft Louisi- 
\ ana night goes an LSU cheerleader 
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festive for a visit from archrival 





HOW TO WATCH 
FOOTBALL 


The four-three, or six-one, defense 

The signal shown above sends 
the defensive team into the 
4-3 defense ialso referred to as 
the 6-1 ) shown in the diagram 
at left. The offense shown 
is the wing T, better known to 
the trade as the Delaware (or 
Iowa) offense. The hand sig- 
nal, like all those on this page, is hypothetical. Basically, all 
defenses are built around four linemen— two ends (E) and two 
tackles (T). In the 4-3 defense, the outside linebackers l LB) 
join the line, head-up on the offensive ends, as in the diagram. 


A few basic pointers on where to direct your eyes 
so that you can follow the fine points of the game 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 
with FRANK LAUTERBUR (Army’s line coach) 

Drawings by Daniel Schwartz 

F OR all its maze of rules and intricate patterns of maneu- 
ver, the game of football can be followed intelligently 
by anyone who knows what to look for. When the players 
have just picked themselves off the ground after the previ- 
ous play, take a look at the man on the defensive team 
shown on the left in the act of making hand signals. He is 
standing with his back to the line of scrimmage so that the 
offensive players will not see the signs he is flashing to his 
teammates which will direct their next defensive alignment. 
Spectators who watch the huddle itself (as the TV camera 
so often does) learn nothing. If they study how the defense is 
aligned, they may get an inkling of what the next play might 
be and better understand why the play did or did not work. 


The Oklahoma defense 



E T A T E 

This thumbs-up signal might be B lb LB b 
used to set up the Oklahoma, B b 

or 5-4, defense. In addition to 

the four basic linemen ( E, T, T, E i, there is a permanent mid- 
dle guard (or defensive center) A head-up on the offensive 
center. Two linebackers ! LB : are loosely stationed across from 
the middle part of the offensive line, while the deep backs 
(B) are in a loose umbrella formation. This defense has been 
used effectively against all formations, especially the split-T. 



The four-four defense 


The Eagle defense 



Here, with the offense set in the straight T in t he diagram, the 
defensive hand signal indicates a 4-4 alignment. Now only the 
four basic linemen (E, T, T, E) are on the line of scrimmage, 
and there are four linebackers 'LB) rather than the customary 
three, leaving only three deep backs (B) instead of the usual 
four. Watch for "stunting" with this setup— i.e., the line- 
backers dancing in and out of the line, to confuse the blocking. 





This could be the signal for 
the well-known Eagle defense, 
so named because it was in- 
troduced by the Philadelphia 
Eagles in their heyday under 
Coach Greasy Neale. Like the 
5-4, it stations the middle 
guard ( A ) in the line but also 
puts two linebackers (LB) on the line head-up against the 
offensive ends and inside their own ends. The deep bucks (B) 
are arranged in the umbrella defense so popular with the pros. 

CONTINUED 
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At the moment the ball is snapped 

By the time the offensive team has left the huddle and taken 
its position at the scrimmage line (nee above) the alert spec- 
tator will have the defensive alignment fixed in his mind. “An 
Oklahoma” or “5-4," he will say to himself if he sees the one 
shown above and diagrammed at left. Then he will take a fast 
look at the offense, and if he sees the alignment assumed by 
the men in white jerseys (above' he'll tell himself, “Aha, a wing 
T with the left end (1 split.” Now, of course, the spectator 
knows several other things: the score, the location of the ball on 
the field, what down it is, how many yards for a first down and 
something of the personnel of the team with the ball — all fac- 
tors which would help him decide what to expect next. If a pass 
is likely, he should watch this split end (11 to see how he is being 
guarded. If a running play seems more likely, he should watch 
the offensive guards (2 and 3) to see how it begins to develop. 
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The flow of the play 

Once the ball is in play the spectator should already have briefed himself on the defensive and 
offensive formations and the possibilities as well as the probabilities that are likely to take 
place. Now he momentarily forgets about the ball itself and looks for a general pattern in the 
movements of the offensive team. One of the best ways for him to do this is to watch the guard 
(1). If he seems to be teaming up with one of the backs (2), the play will almost surely be a slant 
through the side of the line toward which the guard is moving and the offensive flow is directed. 



When both guards pull out 

On every T forma- 
tion play except 
the sneak over cen- 
ter, the quarter- 
back (1) takes the 
ball from center 
and either hands off 
to one of the other 
backs (2), fakes and pitches out or fades back and 
passes. On those occasions when both guards (3 and 
4) and one of the backs (5) on the offensive team 
start out in the same lateral direction behind the 
line, you can be sure the quarterback is setting up 
a running play— and almost invariably it will be a 
sweep outside the end toward which these blockers 
are proceeding. Any feints or distracting moves by 
offensive players in the defense's secondary can be 
disregarded as diversionary tactics unless the back 
who is carrying the ball happens to be one of those 
rare fish who can pass while he is on the dead run. 

CONTINUED 
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how to watch footbaul continued 


Forming the pocket 


If, when the ball is snapped, the guards (1 and 21 and some- 
times the center (3) begin to drift backward rather than run- 
ning laterally behind the scrimmage line, a forward pass is 
almost sure to come. Actually, the guards are starting to form 
a semicircular "pocket” to protect the passer (41, frequently 
with added help from one or more backs if the defense is rush- 
ing the passer hard. At this point the wise spectator will quick- 
ly watch the ends and halfbacks maneuver in 
the defensive secondary, trying to get free to 
receive. But one should also always be on the 
alert for a screen pass, in which one of the 
protecting backs slips out of the pocket and 
takes a short lob over the onrus hing defenders. 





The ride, or drive, series 

When a team contains the kind of 
top blocking and power running that 
makes it. possible to plow through the 
opposition, it frequently employs the 
so-called ride, or drive, series. There is 
a minimum of lateral movement here, 
as the drawing shows; the power is 
straight ahead and the holes should 
open quickly. The fundamental play 
has the quarterback (1) moving diag- 
onally to the rear and jamming the 
ball into the belly of the onrushing 
fullback (2) and then pretending to withdraw it and pitch it 
out to the halfback (3) who is sweeping wide around the same 
side of the line. A variation on the play has the quarterback 
actually making the pitchout to the halfback (3). In the drive 
plays watch the blocking. If the defense is being driven inward, 
look for the pitchout; if outward, then look for the line plunge. 
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The beginning of the reverse 

The comments to this point have presupposed 
reasonable honesty on the part of the offense. 

Yet some of the best football is built on deceit, 
so the spectator should be as wary as a poker 
player on an ocean liner. The play above illus- 
trates the oldest and most classic deception of all: the reverse. 
The play is designed to look like a standard running play to the 
right — the blocker (6) flowing in that direction and the quar- 
terback (1) handing off to the left halfback i'2'i, who starts a 



normal sweep around end. As the play begins 
to develop in that fashion, the right end (3) and 
the right guard (4) suddenly start a move in the 
opposite direction, moving laterally to the left 
behind the line of scrimmage, and the right wing- 
back (5i, having stepped forward as if to go downfield, reverses 
to the left, taking the ball from the left halfback (2i as they pass. 
Warning: always keep an eye out for this counterflow of blockers 


in the opposite direction from that in which the play is r 


-•ing. 
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HOW TO WATCH FOOTBALL continued 
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The beginning of the pass pattern 

As soon as it becomes obvious that a pass pocket is being formed 
(sec p. i8) and a pass play is coming, it is time to shift one's 
attention to the potential receivers— their attempts to break 
free and the counterattempts to restrain and guard them. In 
almost all pass situations at least one offensive end (3) will be 
split. Usually the linebacker on that side (11, double-teaming 
with the defensive end (2), will shove him off balance in hopes 


of upsetting the timing of the pass. However, the real pleasure 
in watching the pass pattern form comes later when the two, 
three or four receivers get downfield and start their deceptive 
tactics. The deep men will run at three-quarter speed, hoping 
a sudden burst will get them beyond the defenders. Those ex- 
pecting the short pass will feint one way, then cut in the oppo- 
site direction. Some will run flat-out, then stop abruptly. Some 
will cut sharply for the sidelines. There is a feeling of triumph 
for the spectator who knows how the receiver shook his defender. 



The red dog, or blitz 

One of the more exciting— and dangerous— defensive gambits 
to look for in a pass situation is the red dog, or blitz. It is nor- 
mally performed by the linebackers (see diagram ) such as the 
back (1 ) who has been playing head-up on the split end as if to 
block him before the latter starts downfield. Just before the ball 
is snapped this linebacker will jig sideways a few steps toward 
the center of the line. The minute he sees the snap of the ball 


nts for the quarterback, 
to dump him well be- 
e line before the blockers 
can form their pocket. This in- 
dividuality can easily backfire if the offense is alert. The man 
who red clogs has abandoned his post, leaving it exposed for the 
flat pass in that zone. Or, if the quarterback has the versatility 
to run, he may sidestep the red dogger and start out on his 
own, picking up some running yardage in the unprotected area. 
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AN INVALUABLE GUIDE FOR THE WHOLE SEASON 
BEGINS HERE: A SPECIAL SECTION ANALYZING 
STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF 130 COLLEGES 



/^OOMPILED BY THE FOOTBALLSTAFF OF SPbHIS ILLUSTRATED 



You stroke off whiskers with rotary blades. ..no pinch, no irritation! 
No wonder Nore/co Speedshaver is the world’s largest seller! 




J. Flip-Top Cleaning. Head 3. Self-Sharpening Blades stay 
springs open at touch of button sharp, stroke off heard smoothly, 
to empty out whisker "dust.” You hardly feel you're shaving. 

4 reasons for buying or giving the flip-top Norelco 

3. Rotary Blades shave contiuu- 4. For Outdoorsmcn. Xnrelco 
ouslv under motionless skin Sportsman runs on flashlight 
guards. No irritation. batteries or car lighter. S24.95. 


Undergrads and old grads go for the wonderful differ- 
ence of the new Norelco Speedshaver. 

YVhat’s the secret? Other shavers have clipping action. 
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THE ELEVEN BEST ELEVENS 


The onetime Galloping Ghost grabs the crystal ball and dashes 
for a prognostic touchdown with his selections of the top 
college teams plus a few thoughts on the kind of football ahead 


by RED GRANGE 

T his is the time of the year when 
football experts ancl tyros alike re- 
tire behind cloudy crystal balls, and 
some are even caught pitching pen- 
nies in the air in the ever-optimistic 
hope that heads or tails will tell them 
which of their favorite teams are like- 
ly to prevail. 

There is absolutely no discernible 
method in this autumnal madness. 
The prognosticator must invent his 
own personal ouija board for deter- 
mining which of the nation's 110 ma- 
jor football teams is likely to be in 
the forefront of the rankings when the 
results are in at the end of Novem- 
ber. The banners and buttons which 
you see me sporting in the drawing on 
the right merely represent my own per- 
sonal choices for the nation’s Eleven 
Best Elevens of 1959; but I hardly ex- 
pect you to agree. 

You will note, perhaps even with 
some consternation if your favorites 
are located in other sections of the 
country, that eight of the teams se- 
lected hail from the Midwest and the 
South. There can be little argument 
that year in and year out some of the 
nation’s best football is played in 
these two areas. So it should be no 


great surprise to find Oklahoma, Ohio 
State, Wisconsin, Iowa, Louisiana 
State, Auburn, Mississippi and North 
Carolina among the Eleven Best. 
The Southwest, with its unpredicta- 
ble and spectacular brand of football 
is, in my humble opinion, rapidly 
pushing aside the Midwest as a pro- 
ducer of fine football teams. It fur- 
nishes Texas Christian and South- 
ern Methodist, while the East, aptly 
enough, has a lonesome representa- 
tive in Army. The West, beset with 
troubles which have reduced the once- 
great teams to everyday status, has 
failed to come forward with anything 
on a par with the Eleven Best, al- 
though hopes are high that the worm 
may soon begin to turn. 

There were many who were con- 
sidered, and a good case could prob- 
ably be presented for such talented 
teams as Navy, Syracuse and Penn 
State in the East, Purdue, North- 
western and Notre Dame in the Mid- 
west, Clemson in the South, Texas in 
the Southwest and Air Force, Cali- 
fornia and Southern California in the 
West. But, in the final analysis, they 
had to be relegated to the also-rans. 

Now that we are committed, sup- 


pose we examine the facts which 
eventually forced me to conclude 
that these are indeed the Eleven Best 
Elevens. 

auburn made many an oppos- 
ing coach drool with envy when its 
pro-sized line trotted on the field last 
year, and the Tigers will be just as 
big and just as powerful again this 
season. Coach Shug Jordan has the 
happy facility for enrolling these 
king-sized linemen and sharpening 
their skills. There is certainly no rea- 
son to believe that his lusty defense 
will be any less effective than it was 
in 1958, when it was the stingiest in 
the nation. Unbeaten in 24 straight 
games but still bowl-banned by the 
NCAA, Auburn will find its comfort 
in battering the opposition in the 
Southeastern Conference. If Jordan 
can prevent a letdown somewhere 
along the line, the Tigers might even 
be the best in the South despite a 
less-than-frightening schedule. 
Louisiana state, fresh from its un- 
expected success last year as every- 
body’s national champion, will still 
have its imaginative Chinese Bandits 
and its explosive halfback, Billy Can- 
non. Coach Paul Dietzel richly de- 
served his reward as Coach of the 
Year, but he knows that success of- 
ten brings problems, and one of them 
will be the obvious fact that every 
opponent on the tough LSU schedule 
will be pointing for his team. Cannon, 
a truly great runner, can expect to 
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find himself double-teamed and w 
be hit just a little bit harder by eager 
defenders. However, Dietzel's diversi- 
fied attack is difficult to contain, and 
the hopped-up Tigers enjoy winning. 
Oklahoma has become synonymous 
with victory and the reasons are sim- 
ple. Coach Bud Wilkinson is a foot- 
ball perfectionist who recruits only 
the best players and insists on speed 
in his line and backfield. He finds half- 
backs who can pass as well as run, full- 
backs who can run like halfbacks and 
quarterbacks who can handle the op- 
tion play. He puts them behind a big, 
fast and mobile line and gets more of- 
fense off the split-T than anyone else. 
And, just as important, he is a dis- 
cerning schedule maker with a knack 
for keeping his tough games well 
spaced. If Oklahoma can get safely 
by Northwestern in its opening game, 
the Sooners should march through 
the Big Eight on their way to an un- 
beaten season. 

Wisconsin's precocious juniors came 
within a whisker of winning the Big 
Ten championship a year ago, and 
now the juniors are seasoned seniors. 
Of course, seniors sometimes have a 
habit of succumbing to complacency, 
but Coach Milt Bruhn is convinced 
that his Badgers are eager enough 
to seize one of college football’s juici- 
est plums. Wisconsin has one of the 
country’s best quarterbacks in Dale 
Hackbart, a big fellow who can run 
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when he isn’t passing, and a strong 
defense. For what it is worth, the 
Badgers will know their fate before 
the season is half over. They meet 
Purdue, Iowa and Ohio State in their 
third, fourth and fifth games. 
ohio state’s crunching offense has 
long been Coach Woody Hayes’ 
trademark and the scourge of the Big 
Ten. Even when they don’t win the 
title, the Buckeyes are close enough 
to the top to worry the life out of their 
rivals. But now the rumor is around 
that Woody may loosen up his of- 
fense a bit this fall. Either way, plain 
or fancy, Ohio State will be hard to 
beat. They still have a crashing work 
horse in Fullback Bob White and a 
fine end in All-America Jim Houston. 
Then there is Bob Ferguson, a sopho- 
more halfback who will be an ade- 
quate replacement for the graduated 
Don Clark. Add the usual big, bruising 
offensive and defensive lines and you 
have the Hayes formula for winning 
games — and maybe even the Big Ten 
championship this year. 
texas Christian is the defending 
champion of the Southwest Confer- 
ence, where some of the most flam- 
boyant football in the land is played. 
Every team throws the ball with a 
reckless zest, and even Texans, in- 
ured to the impossible, have come to 
consider it an upset when one doesn’t 
occur. But TCU stands out as the 
solid team in the conference. Wise 
old Coach Abe Martin still has most 
of the squad which outlasted the field 
last year, losing only to Iowa and 
Southern Methodist. Quarterback- 
ing may be TCU’s one weakness, and 
here Martin is depending upon Junior 
Larry Dawson to provide the pass- 
ing to go with Fullback Jack Spikes’s 
bone-crushing blasts at enemy lines. 
The Horned Frogs can, for once, 
make the SWC predictable— if they 
can hop over Texas, Rice and SMU 
in their last three games. 
southern methooist is even more 
typical of Southwestern football, but 
all the Mustang hopes are wrapped up 
in Quarterback Don Meredith, who 
is one of the nation’s most accurate 
passers. Coach Bill Meek, who laugh- 
ingly describes his offense as the split- 
T, will again deploy spread forma- 
tions to take advantage of Meredith’s 
passing and running skill. But ev- 
erything depends upon Meredith’s 
ability to remain sound through a 
long, hard season. Perhaps Assistant 
Coach John Cudmore put it best 


when he recently said, “If anything 
happens to Meredith we’ll have to 
change our offense. We’ll resort to 
the confused T with the unbalanced 
coach in motion.” 

army’s Earl Blaik did football a tre- 
mendous service last year when he 
discarded his conservative style of 
play in favor of the widely publicized 
Lonesome End and a wide-open of- 
fense. Well, Blaik is gone, but his 
successor, able young Dale Hall, will 
continue the pattern set by his old 
boss. Although faced with the tough- 
est Army schedule in years, Hall can 
look to Halfback Bob Anderson, who 
is lightning-quick to the outside and 
can go down the middle like a full- 
back, Quarterback Joe Caldwell, a 
rifle-armed passer, and Lonesome 
George himself, Bill Carpenter, to 
carry the attack. Lack of depth, es- 
pecially in the forward wall, may hurt 
the Cadets, particularly when they 
have to face such robust opponents as 
Illinois, Penn State, Air Force, Okla- 
homa and Navy. Nonetheless, Cadet 
pride and will to win are important 
factors, so Army should rank as the 
best in the East. 

Mississippi generally makes the 
most of a weak schedule to find its 
way into the Southeastern Confer- 
ence first division and a New Year’s 
bowl date. Johnny Vaught, one of 
the least known and least appreciated 
coaches in the business, rarely ever 
turns out a bad football team, and he 
manages to adjust his attack to the 
type of players he has on hand. This 
year he has two of the South’s best 
in Quarterback Bobby Franklin and 
Fullback Charlie Flowers. Ole Miss 
could sneak ahead of Auburn and 
Louisiana State and grab the SEC 
championship. 

north Carolina experienced its 
greatest loss with the sudden and 
tragic death of Coach Jim Tatum, who 
had spent three busy years recruiting, 
organizing and cajoling in an attempt 
to rebuild the Tar Heels into a first- 
class power. However, even with Big 
Jim gone, North Carolina may be 
ready to achieve the anticipated 
greatness under his successor, Jim 
Hickey, who inherited a typical Ta- 
tum hard-nose line and an outstand- 
ing quarterback in Jack Cummings. 
Cummings is the answer to a coach’s 
dream. His ability to throw the long 
ball will keep the defense from crowd- 
ing and give the running attack room 
to maneuver. The Tar Heels will meet 
their biggest tests (Clemson and No- 
tre Dame) early, and they could 
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breeze to the Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence title after that. 
iowa stormed to the top of the dog- 
eat-dog Big Ten in 1958, but the 
Hawkeyes will find the going some- 
what rougher this time around. Quar- 
terback Mitchell Ogiego, who was 
considered to be an able replacement 
for graduated Randy Duncan, and 
Willie Fleming, a tremendously fast 
halfback, lost the battle of the books, 
and it will take all of Coach Forest 
Evashevski’s ingenuity and master- 
ful offensive touch to find capable sub- 
stitutes for this pair. But Evy has left 
few stones unturned in his search for 
good football players, and he might 
just have the quarterback who can 
make his devastating wing T click. 
Even without an experienced quar- 
terback, Iowa will be formidable and, 
with the help of an upset here and 
there, could again finish ahead of 
Wisconsin and Ohio State. 

Since these teams are regarded as 
the best, we can expect them to be 
typical of the kind of football which 
will be played this fall. And what 
kind of football is that? Well, for one 
thing, the trend toward the wide- 
open game will continue, and there 
is likely to be even more scoring and 
therefore more thrills and excitement 
for the fans these next dozen Satur- 
day afternoons. 

There are several factors which 
have helped to bring on football’s 
new look. The defenses were begin- 
ning to catch up with the offenses, 
so coaches had to find a way to 
spread the defenders and provide 
more running and passing room for 
their quick backs. Army’s invention 
last year, when the Lonesome End 
captured the nation’s fancy, was per- 
haps the most sensational develop- 
ment, but coaches like LSU’s Diet- 
zel, Iowa’s Evashevski and Oklaho- 
ma’s Wilkinson were just as quick to 
sense the need for change, and the 
result was more and better passing 
and increased use of option plays, 
flankers and split ends, all of which 
was designed to produce a greater 
diversity of attack. The wing T, with 
its better blocking angles and greater 
maneuverability, provided the best 
offensive instrument, but even the 
staid old split-T, dedicated to crunch- 
ing out three or four yards at a clip, 
has been jazzed up by increased use 
of the quarterback option. 

In a further effort to step up the 
offense, many coaches are now plan- 
ning to use the man-in-motion, a ma- 
neuver which creates all kinds of in- 


teresting possibilities, and pro-type 
spread formations to thin out the 
packed defenders and keep them 
guessing. And the team with the top- 
notch quarterback will be throwing 
the ball almost as often as it will run 
with it. 

Of course, teams like Auburn and 
Ohio State, with an abundant sup- 
ply of huge linemen, will probably 
continue to put the emphasis on rig- 
id defense and grinding charges 
through the line. But even in these 
centers of perennial football efficien- 
cy, we may see more frequent use of 
the pass and some occasional flashes 
of razzle-dazzle. 

The rules makers have helped, too, 
to provide more scoring opportuni- 
ties. Although this year’s changes are 
not nearly so drastic or dramatic as 
those adopted in 1958, when the two- 
point conversion became part of col- 
lege football, they indicate that the 
coaches, or at least those who make 
up the NCAA Rules Committee, are 
keenly aware of changing times. 

Although reluctant to return to 
unlimited substitutions and the two- 
platoon system, the Rules Commit- 
tee made two important changes af- 
fecting the traffic on and off the field. 
First, they increased the number of 
time-outs from four to five per half 
for each team. Then they came up 
with the “wild card” substitute, who 
will be permitted to re-enter a game 
whenever the clock is stopped (ex- 
cept for an injury) without being re- 
corded by the officials. Under the 
old rules, a player was not permitted 
to re-enter a game more than twice 
during a half without incurring a 
penalty for his team. 

How will this help the offense? 
It means that a coach will now be 
able to send in a key quarterback, 
a fresh tackle, a kicking specialist 
or even a lineman carrying instruc- 
tions from the bench whenever time 
is out. The rule will make possible 
more manipulating of personnel and 
thus increase the development of of- 
fensive specialists, who will further 
open up the game. 

Another change, and possibly the 
most radical one, was the widening 
of the goal posts from 18 feet 6 inch- 
es to 23 feet 4 inches with the hope 
that the increased area will stimu- 
late field goal kicking. The legisla- 
tors resisted all attempts to copy the 
pros and put the posts on the goal 
line and offered the “wide look” as 
a compromise. 

However, there seems to be a differ- 


ence of opinion about the advantages 
to be gained by having an extra 4 feet 
10 inches to aim at. Oddly enough, 
the coaches themselves are doing the 
most growling. They argue, and right- 
ly so, that distance and not width is 
the problem. As one coach put it, “If 
the gun you have won’t carry to the 
elephant, it won’t help to make the 
elephant any bigger.” 

Despite the lack of unanimity, the 
wider posts should serve to encourage 
field goal attempts from inside the 25- 
yard line and help to make the point 
after touchdown, where accuracy and 
not distance is the determining factor, 
easier to achieve. Kicking conversions 
will be almost automatic and, para- 
doxically, there may be more gam- 
bling for the two points by running 
or passing after touchdown. Perhaps 
the coaches will now spend more time 
developing bigger guns. 

Speaking of coaches, there will be 
a lot of new faces as a result of the 
annual off-season game of musical 
chairs. For one reason or another, 
many old familiar names have dis- 
appeared from the scene, and their 
places have been taken by bright new 
hopefuls, many of whom will find 
themselves occupying uncomfortable 
seats in pressure-filled spots. 

To mention a few who have taken 
on large assignments, there is Dale 
Hall, who succeeded his retired chief, 
Earl Blaik, at Army: Wayne Har- 
din, gifted Navy backfield coach who 
moved up to replace Eddie Erdelatz; 
Joe Kuharich, who left the Washing- 
ton Redskins to return to Notre 
Dame as successor to Terry Brennan ; 
Bump Elliott, the former Wolverine 
who will try to re-establish Michi- 
gan’s former glory; John Bridges at 
Baylor; Sonny Grandelius at Colora- 
do; Tommy Nugent, who moved from 
Florida State (where he was replaced 
by Perry Moss) to Maryland; Jim 
Hickey at North Carolina; Alva Kel- 
ley at Colgate ; John McLaughry, who 
brings his side-saddle T to Brown; 
Ed Doherty at Xavier of Cincin- 
nati; Lisle Blackbourn, the old Green 
Bay Packer coach, at Marquette; Jim 
Miller at Detroit; Jim La Rue at 
Arizona; Tally Stevens at Brigham 
Young; and Otto Graham, who makes 
his coaching debut at the Coast Guard 
Academy. 

So, College Football 1959, with its 
new faces, wide-open offenses, “wild 
card” substitutes and wider goal 
posts, promises to be a spectacle that 
will bring us a lot of fun watching, 
once again. 


RED GRANGE 
PREDICTS 

The first week’s games 

Navy vs. Boston College 

New Navy Coach Wayne Hardin makes 
his dehut, and his two pitching quarter- 
hacks, Joe Tranchini and Jim Maxfield, will 
be more than Boston College can handle. 
NAVY all the way. 

Pitt vs. Marquette 

Pitt begins its usual suicide schedule by 
meeting Marquette and its new, pro-type 
slot-T. The Panthers have lost a lot of fine 
players but still have Quarterback Ivan 
Toncic, whose passing will win for PITT. 

Clemson vs. North Carolina 

The Atlantic Coast Conference race may be 
settled right here. Both teams are strong up 
front and rich in passing skill with Harvey 
White (Clemson) and Jack Cummings 
(North Carolina). A tossup, but my choice 
is NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mississippi vs. Houston 

Ole Miss, eager for a chance to go all the way 
this year, will have too much offense for 
inexperienced Houston. A good start for 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Rice vs. LSU 

This is the NBC-TV opener, so I won’t pick 
a winner. Rice’s crafty Jess Neely is sure to 
have a defensive trick or two up his sleeve, 
and Billy Cannon and his LSU defending 
national champions will have to be at their 
very best. 

Georgia Tech vs. Kentucky 

Tech has Center Maxie Baughan to bulwark 
its line, and Coach Bobby Dodd is expected 
to jazz up his belly series. Kentucky may 
have the offense to match the Engineers 
but is weaker up front. GEORGIA TECH. 

Penn State vs. Missouri 

Penn State has one of the good ones in 
Quarterback Richie Lucas, a good passer, 
runner and ball handler, who will operate 
behind a big line. Missouri's slowness afoot 
will help PENN STATE win. 

Kansas vs. TCU 

TCU warms up for the Southwest Conference 
jousting with a Kansas team which doesn't 
seem to have the power to dent that big 
Horned Frog forward wall. The eyes of Texas 
will be watching, and they should get an 
eyeful as TCU wins its opening game. 

Purdue vs. UCLA 

Purdue is loaded with seasoned veterans 
like hard-hitting Fullback Bob Jarus and 
a big. eager line will be waiting to swallow 
up the smaller UCLA Bruins. PURDUE. 

USC vs. Oregon State 

USC’s sophomores, precocious and unpre- 
dictable last year, should now be mature 
enough for so-so Oregon State. Quarterback 
Willie Wood will help make it easy for USC. 
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THE EAST 


Deficient in muscle 
power, the East has 
old rivalries, color 
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T hat there’s no business like show 
business was proved again last 
year in the East, which had some of 
the most forgettable football but also 
the most famous player in the coun- 
try. Fans from Sandy Hook to San 
Diego warmed to Army’s dazzling ex- 
periment in apartheid, followed the 
luck of the Lonely End, Bill Car- 
penter, with keen anticipation and 
cheered Colonel Earl H. (Red) Blaik, 
director and choreographer of the en- 
tire production, during a splendid 
valedictory season at West Point. 

It is a pleasure to report, then, that 
Carpenter will be exiled again this 
year. Indeed, it would take a federal 
court order to get the new head man, 
35-year-old Dale Hall of Blaik's 1958 
staff, to reintegrate the team. 

By the same token, we may expect 
stout affirmations from Harvard that 


the real name of its little gamecock 
of a quarterback is actually Charlie 
Ravenel, not Charlie Brown. People 
soaked in that name, Ravenel, and 
thought, “Gee, look at that south- 
ern boy dealing out those plays like a 
river boat gambler dealing faro. I 
mean, with a name like that, he 
might have a derringer up his sleeve.” 

All right, so Ravenel is from 
Charleston; the name is real. The 
thing is, if there are many more 
Lonely Ends or Charlie the Gamblers 
—things like that— people are going 
to start thinking that the bright boys 
over at BBDO are handling eastern 
college football. What’s that forma- 
tion they’re using at Brown? The 
side-saddle T? Uh huh. 

Actually, while the East can use 
all the showmanship it can get, its 
football is not necessarily dropping 


dead. Possibly it would take Barnum 
himself to convince anyone that the 
glory days are returning, but the ma- 
jor independents get in their licks 
against intersectional opponents, and 
the various bands of brothers who 
play heavily de-emphasized football 
belt the blazes out of one another 
within conference boundaries. 

In New England, the very cradle 
of football, the Ivy League outlook 
is dominant. The primary education- 
al responsibilities of the schools are 
stressed; athletic recruiting and prac- 
tice sessions are curtailed. All told, 
26 New England colleges and univer- 
sities have football teams. With the 
exception of the Yale Bowl, which 
seats 70,896. there are no huge craters 
to be filled each weekend. Harvard, 
the apotheosis of ivy, went so far as 
to remove 17,000 end-zone seats in 
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1951 and reduce the capacity of its 
stadium— the first big one in the 
country — to 38,114. 

“Let’s face it,” says John P. Cur- 
ley, director of athletic facilities at 
Boston College, “football here is very 
provincial. We get a good share of 
the local talent, but we don’t draw 
athletes much beyond the New Eng- 
land-New York area. Neither do the 
other schools, except Harvard, Yale 
and Dartmouth, which have a great- 
er geographical representation. 

“The reason is simple. Our educa- 
tional standards are high. We want 
the good boys, but their marks must 
be good, too. Many fine players ap- 
ply, but you’d be surprised at the 
number who have to be turned down. 
Their grades just aren't good enough 
to meet our standards. 

“The high school football in New 
England is as good as any. This is 
one of the hottest recruiting sections 
in the country. That is obvious when 
the Big Ten and southern schools 
come in every year and siphon off a 
lot of good boys. 

“My observation is that we will 
have one outstanding team in New 
England every 10 years or so. I’ve 
also noticed that many of our finest 
players are the best students. Our 
Sugar Bowl team in 1940 had the 
finest scholastic record of any of our 
clubs. Nearly a third of the team was 
graduated with honors.” 

Harry Arlanson of Tufts, one of 
the most successful small-college 
coaches in the East, rarely has a full 
squad on hand for practice. 

“With late classes and lab peri- 
ods,” he says, “I’m lucky if I can get 
all the boys together even one day 
a week.” 

Like his fellow coaches at the larg- 
er schools, Dr. Eddie Anderson of 
Holy Cross can usually count on only 
one good team and a few capable 
substitutes. This lack of depth is 
often a cause of defeat; still, a New 
England coach can usually count on 


IVY LEAGUE CONFERENCE 
1958 STANDINGS 



W L T PTS OPP 

6 1 0 1 54 69 

5 2 0 177 123 

5 2 0 134 80 

4 3 0 136 128 

4 3 0 145 84 

3 4 0 126 93 

1 6 0 21 196 

0 7 0 70 190 


not being rudely strung up in effigy. 

"Dr. Anderson,” says the Very 
Rev. William A. Donaghy, president 
of Holy Cross, “is one of the finest 
gentlemen I have ever met. He is not 
merely a good football coach. By pre- 
cept and example on the football 
field he extends the function of the 
classroom. 

“With a coach like Dr. Anderson, 
loyal to the school and cooperative 
with our academic ideals, I am sure 
there is no danger of Holy Cross foot- 
ball degenerating into a matter of im- 
porting mindless muscle merchants 
who would be valuable to the school 
only eight or 10 hours a year.” 

Strange as it may seem to observ- 
ers west of the Appalachians, where 
the Ivy League game has been com- 
pared unfavorably with squat tag in 
some quarters. Ivy League football 
and hard-nosed football are not mutu- 
ally exclusive terms. Harvard’s John 
Yovicsin, for example, is considered 
a teacher of the hard-nosed school, 
and Yovicsin is a man who feels that 
some of the most competitive foot- 
ball in the country is played— with- 
out benefit of spring practice — right 
in the Ivy League. Each Saturday 
Ivy opponents come jaw to jaw on 
relatively equal terms. 

“This year,” says Yovicsin, “the 
league is stronger from top to bottom 
than at any time since it became a 
formal competitive conference.” 

Look, too, say Ivy fans, at the di- 
versity of offenses emanating from 
hallowed Ivy halls. Dartmouth has 
one of the game’s cleverest strate- 
gists in Coach Bob Blackman, orig- 
inator of the V formation. Yovicsin 
features a T with flankers. Lefty 
James is coming out with a spread 
at Cornell. Penn uses a multiple of- 
fense. Princeton sticks with the old 
reliable single wing. New Coach John 
McLaughry teaches the side-saddle 
T, if you’ll pardon the expression, 
at Brown. 

"Eastern football,” says Coach 
Johnny Michjjlosen of Pitt, a school 
that plays a somewhat suicidal sched- 
ule, “is good football and on the up- 
grade, if you think it was ever down. 
The East compares very favorably 
with any other section of the coun- 
try. Syracuse was in a bowl. The Bos- 
ton teams are coming up. We were in 
bowl games two straight years and 
did pretty good. Army, Navy [which 
also has a new head coach, Wayne 
Hardin, succeeding his old boss Eddie 
Erdelatz] and Villanova are all plen- 
ty strong. Penn State is starting to 


play a more representative schedule. 

"And football is leveling off. On 
any given Saturday any team can 
beat any other team. If you don’t 
believe it, look at what Nebraska did 
to Pitt last year. 

“It's real nice when you beat Notre 
Dame and tie Army as we did last 
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Connecticut 

Maine 

Rhode Island 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 


W L T PTS OPP 

4 0 0 119 28 

4 1 0 102 35 

2 2 0 60 94 

1 3 0 53 95 

0 4 0 37 93 

0 1 0 0 26 


year, but it’s hell to lose to Nebraska 
and Penn State. The importance of 
depth was never better illustrated 
than in our game with Penn State. 
We lost three quarterbacks: Kaliden 
just before the game started with a 
freak attack of pleurisy, Toncic with 
a rib injury in the first few minutes 
of the second quarter, and Sharock- 
man got his nose busted after only 
two minutes of the third quarter. We 
completely outplayed Penn State in 
the first half and wound up with 
a fourth-string quarterback, Peter 
Prince, in the second half. When you 
are an eastern independent playing 
major teams from all sections of the 
country week after week, a fourth- 
string quarterback suddenly becomes 
very important. For the fans it’s 
great to play outstanding teams, and 
it fills the stadium. So long as you 
lose a few games you have no trouble 
getting top teams to play you. 

"This year the offense is definitely 
opening up, trying to blow the lid off 
the defenses with flankers, open ends, 
things like that. You have to — to 
cope with the changing or so-called 
loaded defenses such as the 5-4 or 
nine-man line, or stunting from the 
5-4. Most offenses are trying to sta- 
bilize the defense — trying to get the 
defense to stay in one alignment. 
You may not be able to stabilize a 
complete line, but you can stabilize 
a part of it by flankers and open 
ends. We used a so-called sentinel 
end who stood straight up about 10 
yards out on the weak side last year. 
Army had Lonesome George, a simi- 
lar maneuver.” 

Indeed, Army did. Ready, Lone- 
some? Ready, Charlie the Gambler? 
Let’s play ball. 
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AMHERST 

BOSTON COLLEGE 


BROWN 

Amherst, Mass. 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Providence 

Colors: Purple and white 

Colors: Maroon and gold 


Colors: Brown and ichite 


THE DOPE: The Lord Jeffs are in for endless 
trouble. It's not that the team will suffer a los- 
ing season but rather that the Jeffs do not 
have reliable replacements for two starting 
ends lost through graduation. Bob Leach, a 
5-foot-8 quarterback, can raise himself up high 
enough to fire some fine passes. Catching the 
ball will be up to sophomores and last year's 
substitutes. There are other problems for new 
Coach Jim Ostendarp. He has no dependable 
fullback, little depth and a starting team that 
averages a pint-sized 180 pounds. However, 
with Veteran Terry Farina and Junior Bruce 
Willard at the halfback slots, and with Skip 
Innskeep or 1958 freshman star Steve Van 
Nort at fullback, the running should be good. 
And with line returnees like Tackle A1 Went- 
zel, Center Tom Thompson and 165-pound 
dynamo Guard Ken DiNisco 
it should be an endurable 
year. In fact, this could be 
the year to dethrone Wil- 
liams for the Little Three title. 


◄ WATCH FOR: QuarUrbatk 
Bob Leach ae he seek * targets 


THE DOPE: The Eagles' coach, Mike Holo- 
vak, refuses to be a pessimist in spite of los- 
ing 14 lettermen, including nine starters. He 
has 21 monogram winners coming back, and, 
although he has to ready an all-new first-string 
backfield, Holovak can depend on Halfback 
Vin Hogan and Fullback Frank Robotti, his 
No. 3 and No. 4 ground-gainers a year ago. 
Halfback Bob Perreault will also be handy. 
In restyling his air attack he will rely on 
the deft hands of Quarterback John Amabile 
for the passing and the big hands of Ends 
Larry Eisenhauer and Lou Kirouac for the 
receiving. Amabile hit for eight TDs and 
over half of his passes as Don Allard’s under- 
study in 1958. The line, weak only at the 
tackles, will average 212 and will be more 
mobile. Key linemen are Guard Frank Casey 
and a pair of ex-Marines — 
Center Terry Glynn and 
Guard Don Gautreau. Team 
^ speed is improved but so is 

the level of competition. 

wm* 


[◄WATCH FOR: Cattthi more? of 

Captuin-Cuard Frank Casey 


THE DOPE: The Bruins, even with a new 
coach and renovated offense, will have a hard 
time clawing their way to the top of the Ivy. 
Coach John McLaughry, who moved over 
from Amherst, will have just nine of 30 let- 
termen back. Elusive Wingback Bob Carlin 
and Tailback Ray Barry can both scamper 
with the ball. Each has a problem: Carlin to 
stay healthy: Barry to improve his passing. 
At fullback will be Paul Choquette, No. 2 
rusher in the Ivy League, who has the power 
to go inside and the speed to go outside. 
Nick Pannes should fit well in the saddle at 
quarterback in a backfield that ranks with 
the best in the feague. He is a nifty runner 
but only a so-so pass threat. Good as these 
backs are, they will be hampered by a jerry- 
built line headed by Tackle Tom Budrewicz 
and End Charlie Olobri, top 
all-round players. Unless 
these men get support, Brown 
will not match its fourth- 
place finish in 1958. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Up-the-middU 

drives of Paul Clwquelle 




ARMY 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


BUCKNELL 

West Point, N. V. 


Boston 


Lewisburg, Pa. 

Colors: Black, gold and gray 


Colors: Scarlet and white 


Colors : Orange and blue 


THE DOPE: The Cadets lost quite a bit dur- 
ing the off season — Coach Earl Blaik and Cap- 
tain Pete Dawkins — and there has been talk 
that Army will lose a few games on this fall's 
schedule, which has been called the Cadets' 
toughest ever. This year's foes won 58, lost 28 
last season. To help him face these teams, 
rookie Coach Dale Hall can count on some 
of the finest players in the nation. Don Usry 
and Lonely End Bill Carpenter form one of 
college football’s best pass-catching duos. In 
the backfield are two-time All-America Half- 
back Bob Anderson, plus a slim slingshot pass- 
er named Joe Caldwell at quarterback. Steve 
Waldrop should do an adequate job replacing 
Dawkins. A potentially sensational prospect 
to watch is Halfback Roger Zailskas. The first 
unit is strong but the line lacks dependable 
. substitutes. One of the top 
junior linemen anywhere is 
Guard A1 Vanderbush, the 
key man in a line that will be 
_ rebuilt from tackle to tackle. 

* M 


[◄WATCH FOR: Joe Cald- 
well'!: handling a / the offense 


THE DOPE: The Terriers will be reinforced 
by last year’s undefeated freshmen. Coach 
Steve Sinko's 1958 headaches were caused by 
a need for depth and another quarterback. 
Both needs will be filled. Supporting Emo 
DiNitto at quarterback will be Jack Farland, 
who, as a freshman, completed 21 of 30 passes 
for 500 yards and five TDs. Best of the half- 
back returnees is Paul Cancro, and he should 
get aid from Hugo Bolin and Sophomore 
Dick Robichaud. Not even the loss of All- 
East End Jim Kenney upsets Sinko, for he 
will insert Senior Gene Prebola. who led the 
Terriers with 15 catches, and Dave Viti, who 
wus captain of the freshman squad, will join 
the end corps. In the middle of the veteran 
line are stalwarts like Tackle Bob Minihane 
and Guards Len Pare and Hal McAvoy. Yet 
Sinko does have a headache: 
finding ay injury-free full- 
back. Bob Dell Isola, Nick 
^B^. DeNitto or Jim Luker may 
supply the relief. 

◄WATCH FOR: ll„ifi„„-k 
Cancro, BU't “Little Tank " 


THE DOPE: The Bisons, 1-8 last year, are 
not extinct. Leading the Herd in its attempt 
to stay alive is Quarterback Paul Terhes. 
winner of both the Middle Atlantic passing 
and total offense titles as a sophomore. 
Coach Bob Odell, who spent nine seasons 
tutoring Wisconsin backs, rates Terhes one 
of the niftiest in college ranks. The rest of 
the backfield is not so talented. To perk up 
the scoring punch, Odell will veer from the T 
and use a more diversified assault that will be 
filled with pass plays. A stickout in a slow- 
moving line is hustling Captain Larry Ma- 
thias, a sturdy center and linebacker. Vying 
for the vacated tackle jobs are Dick Bour- 
deau, Kirk Foulke and Bob Patzwell. Odell 
can only hope that End Dennie Cox and 
Center Tom Alexander will be recuperated 
from operations and that new- 

f comers will produce. The Bi- 
sons will approach the .500 
mark, but a real winning 
stampede is a year off. 

r 


◄ WATCH FOR: Paul Terhes: 
one of the East's top passers 
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LOOK FOR TOP-SCORING 


C 


IMCfJ, SWEATERS 


IN THESE FINE STORES 

CONNECTICUT 

Tony Armento Bristol 

Bardo-Plalt, Ire Danpury 

Larry’s Men’s Shoo Derby 

Tim Villas* Snort Sion, Inc Stamtord 

ILLINOIS 

Piara Toggery BaM.v.ll* 

Roo»«on Ir* Champaign 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MINNESOTA 

Giia-cr i Lageto" AiD*f| lea 

Gilltnrr’s Aust.n 

jon- Koala —Si. lOol* Pam M.naaaooi.i 

MISSOURI 

Coins Clothing Co Springlield 

Town £ Country Sprlngflcic 

NEBRASKA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 

Julrs Men’s Shop Atlantic Cily 

Riliot Calitornla Jersey City 

NEW YORK 


Sttlay Lindsay 4 Con Co 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Grcangarg’i B. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Davidson"-* b'apt. Store 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

WISCONSIN 


THE 

TOP-SCORING 
MAN 
IS A 

Ci/tuwet 


MAN! 


Because only Catalina makes 
sweaters with the winning look! 
Colors that command, designs that 
are dauntless, weaves and textures 
that set the pace! From pullover to 
cardigan, each boldly underlines the 
masculine impression. For example, 
below are four of the many. 



A “Drivis Cup" a coy/ cable knit pullover with con- B “Tod Level" has the new shawl collar with an 

tmental V-neck. Comes in 6 winning colors, sizes interesting bib placket insert. 100% wool. Sizes 

small to extra large. $16.95. small to extra large. $12.95. 

C "Citation" is an all wool blazer ol unrestrained D "Wimbledon" a new cardigan in the popular 

stripes. Winning colors combined with bold weave. cable knit. Note the unusual turn ol the collar. 

Sizes small to extra large. $17.95. Sizes small to extra large. $19.95. 


^Catalina, Inc., 443 S. San Pedro St. • Los Angeles 13. Calif .• Subsidiary of Kayser-Roth Corporation 




USTKATKO Sr/itrt 


BUFFALO 


COLUMBIA 


CORNELL 

Ruff (do 


New York City 


Jthaca, N.Y. 

Colors: Blue and while 


Colors: Blue and while 


Colors: Cornelian and while 


THE DOPE: The Bulls’ eye has been on the 
victory graph, and since 1954 there has been 
a steady raising of the eye as the line has 
climbed from a 2 7 record to last fall's 8-1. 
Improving this last mark will be tough, but 
the Bulls should level off at this plateau of 
success with a team that will be plenty strong. 
In fact, with just six seniors listed as starters. 
Coach Dick Offenhamcr will have some good 
talent to carry over into 1960. Halfback Willie 
Evans, the lone senior starter in the backfield, 
is the mainspring in the running game, which 
is the impetus behind the offense. Quarter- 
back Gordon Bukaty spearheads the split-T 
but is in need of trusty ends. Completing 
the backfield ensemble are Halfback George 
Maue and Fullback Tom MacDoueall. Co- 
captains and standouts in a line that is solid 

from tackle to tackle are 

Guard Stan Kowalski and 
Tackle Sam Sanders. A fourth 
consecutive winning record 
seems imminent. 


" ◄WATCH FOR: 

A ski: a hard-to-more 




THE DOPE: The Lions need something more 
than hope after two 1-8 records: specifically, 
they need a classy quarterback. Coach Buff 
Donelli admits his Lions are in for some pain- 
ful losses. What little hope there was for 1959 
was extinguished when Tackle Brian Den- 
nehy, the captain and No. I lineman, dropped 
out of school. With no reliable signal caller 
the offense looks as weak as a year ago when 
Columbia was outscored 291-35. Over-all, 
there will be improvement, due mostly to up- 
coming members of the best freshman team in 
a decade. Russell Warren is the top backfield 
candidate from this freshman squad, and the 
best newcomer on the line is Tackle Bob 
Asack. Halfback Harvey Brookins is the best 
backfield holdover. With one of the largest 
squads in modern Columbia history, the Li- 
ons will be out to remove the 
zero from the scoreboard, 
something they were unable 
to do in their final four out- 
ings of 1958. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Hur ,ey Brook- 
ins' attempts to net in the open 



THE DOPE: The Big Red's hopes lean on a 
trio of Ts — what with Marcello Tino, Phil 
Taylor and George Telesh leading a balanced 
attack out of Coach Lefty James’s slot-T. 
Tino. a dandy runner but mediocre passer, has 
the difficult task of taking over for Quarter- 
back Tom Skypeck. runner-up in Ivy League 
total offense as he led Cornell to a second- 
place tie. Unless Tino's passing improves, 
Sophomore Dave McKelvey will step in. Full- 
back Taylor is the lone returning starter in 
the backfield, and Telesh is a fast-moving 
newcomer. George Ekstrom and Dick Nieolet- 
ti are the leading halfbacks. End John Sa- 
dusky and Guard Dave Feeney can go both 
ways and are the main cogs in an improved 
line that has speed but a deficiency of beef. 
James's most worrisome item is a spotty pass 
defense. The reserve strength 
is improved, and James, de- 
spite the loss of 14 of 28 letter- 
men, for his 13th year at Cor- 
I ncll feels optimistic. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Dare Feeney's 
fine two-way work at guard 





COLGATE 

CONNECTICUT 


DARTMOUTH 

Hamilton, .V. V. 

Slorrs, Conn. 


Hanover, N.H. 

Color: Maroon 

Colors : Blue and white 


Color: Green 


THE DOPE: The Red Raiders will be glad when 
Thanksgiving arrives. That's the day of their 
final game of what looks like an unpromis- 
ing season for Coach Alva Kelley, formerly 
of Brown. His reconstruction problems are 
vast, for what holdovers he does have come 
from a team that was outscored 251-46 and 
lost its last six contests. Though the interior 
line will be the strongest in a number of years, 
the ends are in bad shape. Quarterback Bob 
Paske runs, passes, handles the ball well but 
needs to be game-tested to develop. Bernie 
Dailey, rampage-running 220-pound fullback, 
rolls out the yardage in a consistently con- 
vincing manner. Manning the halves will be 
Juniors Harold Jackson and Herman Brauch. 
Jackson will have to temper his speed with 
caution due to a leg injury. More speed and 
added deception with Kelley’s 
flanker plays will bolster the 
point production. Still, tough 
times are ahead for the master 
of Colgate's fortunes. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Dcrclopment of 
Bob Paske as field general 



THE DOPE: The Huskies have it again this 
year. Returning are 17 of 25 lettermen from 
a squad that set school marks of 2,341 yards 
rushing and 281 points in 10 contests. Coach 
Bob Ingalls, now in his eighth year as head 
coach, will have his boys moving out of an 
unbalanced wing T in quest of their fourth 
straight Yankee Conference crown. Pacing 
the running will be Halfbacks Bill Minner- 
ly. who is tall and tricky, and Bob Horan, 
who is small and swift. Minnerly advanced 
the ball 4.4 yards a clip and Horan led with 
6.4 yards a try. caught 12 passes, scored 58 
points. Quarterbacking will be handled by 
Harry Drivas, one of the East's ace passers 
with 43% completions. Fullback work will 
he done by Jim Browning and Lou Noferi. 
Heading the line forces are Ends Barry 
O’Connell and Tom Conroy 
and Tackle Joe Llodra. Con- 
~ necticut has just about every- 

thing except official bigtin.e 
status — and that's not far off. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Bill Minnerly 
as he sidesteps opponents 


THE DOPE: The Indians got a wigwam-full of 
mail last summer. On the writing end was 
Coach Bob Blackman, and his letters con- 
tained information on new offensive patterns. 
He has spiced his V formation with single and 
double slots, men in motion, balanced and un- 
balanced lines. Quarterback Bill Gundy works 
the option beautifully, and his classy runs, 
passes and fakes keep the V zipping along. 
Converted End Bill Hibbs will be tried at 
fullback. Jake Crouthamel, sixth nationally 
in rushing (722 yards, 5.9 a tryi and punt re- 
turn average (17.1 >, is set at left half and will 
team with Len DiSavino or A1 Rozycki. The 
Big Green will use a stunting defense led by 
Tackle Lee Horschman, a hard-hitting sw ing 
man. Ken DeHaven is a fine center and line- 
backer. With 1 4 of 29 lettermen missing, win- 
ning a second consecutive 
Ivy League title will not be 
easy, and Blackman s replace- 
ment problem will have to be 
solved for the stretch run 

◄ WATCH FOR: Jake Crouthamel: 
linebusling ground-gainer 




SEPT. 19 SpringfieUI (it -II) 
SEPT. 26 at YaU (0-8) 

OCT. 3 a I Bulgers (no game ) 
OCT. 10 Massachusetts 08-14) 
OCT. 17 at Mains til-6) 

OCT. 23 at Boston U., N 
OCT. 31 New Hampshire (34-0) 
NOV. 7 at Northeastern (.18-14) 
NOV. 14 Rhode Island (86-8) 


■86) 



SEPT. 26 Holy Cross (8-14) 

OCT. 3 at Pennsyleania (13-12) 

0 Brown do- 0 ) 

7 at Boston College (no game) 
!4 at Harvard (8-16) 

II at YaU (tt-14) 

' at Columbia (38-0) 

14 Cornell (32-15) 

•1 at Princeton (21-12) 
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DELAWARE 

Newark. Del. 

Colors: Blue and gold 


THE DOPE: The Blue Hens are one of the best 
teams in the Middle Atlantic Conference’s 
university division. A strong ground game and 
a stubborn defense, characteristics of Coach 
Dave Nelson's squads, will dominate. If one 
man is to be singled out as the key to success 
or failure, it would have to be Quarterback 
Campy Pellegrini, a passing threat but a 
plodder on the run. Last fall’s leading rusher. 
Jack Turner, and Tony Suravitch will be 
running mates, and John Bowman will he 
stationed at fullback in the wing T. Cap- 
tain Mark Hurm centers an experienced line. 
Dick Broadbent. the only nonsenior regular, 
stretches the measuring tape to 6 feet 31$ 
inches and is a sure-handed end. Although 
the golden egg really belongs to the goose, the 
Blue Hens could part the weeds and pluck 
the prize if they add a little 
more fleetness afoot and some 
support at the guards to fill 
/Vl out and firm up what appears 
to be an uncertain middle line. 

SWATCH FOR: Sturdy center 
play by Mark Hurm 
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SEPT. 26 Lehigh 17-8) 

OCT. 3 at Massachusetts (i8-U) 
OCT. 1 0 at Lafayette (6-7) 

OCT. 17 New Hampshire (36-1 4) 
OCT. 24 Marshall (no some) 

OCT. 31 at Rutgers (80-37) 

NOV. 7 Temple (35-H) 

NOV. 14 at Howling Green (no game) 
NOV. 21 at Bueknell (88-8) 


HARVARD 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Color: Crimson 


THE DOPE: The Crimson revitalization pro- 
gram under Coach John Yovicsin seems 
ready to pay off. Gamblin' Charlie Ravenel 
brought joy to The Square last year when 
his daring quarterbacking paid off, and for 
the first time in a long while Harvard is look- 
ing forward eagerly to a new season. Consist- 
ency was the trademark of the ground game: 
Ravenel, Fullback Sam Halaby and Half- 
backs Chet Boulris and Larry Repsher aver- 
aged between 3.7 and 4.1 yards a carry from 
the T. Up front, however, there may be some 
frenetic efforts to ready an almost entirely 
new line, for End Hank Keohane is the only 
returning starter. New talent from a fresh- 
man outfit which had a 6-1 mark will have to 
give a lot of help. Most likely prospects are 
End Bob Boyda, Guard Bill Swinford and 
Tackle Darwin Wile. Harvard 
will show plenty of pep and 
just might have its first win- 
ning season in five years if the 
new linemen can hold up. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Downfield passes 
aimed for End Hank Keohane 

26 Massachusetts (no game) 

3 Bueknell (no game) 

10 Cornell (H-8I) 

17 Columbia (86-0) 

24 Dartmouth (16-8) 

31 at Pennsylvania (6-19) 

7 Princeton (U-16) 

14 at Brown (88-89) 

21 at Yale (88-0) 




362 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Abercrombie & Fitch 


Powers of Observation 


P LENTY of avid sportsmen and 
women may never have shot a 
gun, swung a golf club or learned 
to tell a dry fly from a wet one. 
They’re in the stands— the devoted 
followers of football, baseball, 
hockey, basketball and all the other 
exciting sports which fill the calen- 
dar from January to December. 

Time was. a good many football 
enthusiasts will remember, when a 
well-outfitted fan set out for the 
stadium in a raccoon coat, pennant 
in hand and flask on hip. All three 
survive, with varying degrees of 
popularity. But, from our choice 
vantage point at A&F, we’ve 
watched styles of spectating advance 
as greatly as standards of play. 

For the picnic lunch en route, by 
way of example, our traditional 
English racing hampers now come 
with utensils of the most modern 
materials: unbreakable plastic as 
handsome as china, lastingly bright 
Sheffield steel. Stadium robes fold 


into water-repellent cases and 
double as cushions. 

One of the outstanding develop- 
ments in spectator sports gear, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly in binocular 
design. The new Leitz Superwide 
Angle model, which we introduced 
to America recently, has to be seen 
through to be believed. 

Built on a revolutionary princi- 
ple. this 6x24 binocular provides 
a 41 r /c wider field of view. At a 
distance of 1,000 feet, the field of 
vision is 636— instead of the con- 
ventional 450 feet. Now, for the first 
time, the spectator can see both ends 
of a forward pass at close range, 
focus on all the action at once. 

Spectator sportsmen are well rep- 
resented among our loyal friends at 
A&F. We’ve always believed that 
watching is the next best to play- 
ing . Included among our famous 
sporting specialties are many sure 
ways to make hours on the sidelines 
more rewarding than ever before. 
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Your reserved ticket 
for all events 



Superbly tailored from fabric by Manchester 
Worsted Mills. For the name of the fj n e store 
nearest you, featuring Hyde Park Clothes, simply 
write: Hyde Park Clothes, Inc., Newport 1. Ky. 


HOLY CROSS LEHIGH 

Worcester, Mast. Bethlehem, Pa. 

Color: Purple Colors: Brown and while 


THE DOPE: The Crusaders are under doctor's 
care Dr. Eddie Anderson, that is. As he 
enters his 34th campaign as a major college 
coach and his 16th autumn at Worcester, he 
is prepared to treat his patient with care. 
He'll have to, for the patient has been hurt. 
First came the loss of Quarterback Tom 
Greene and Guard Jim Healy via graduation. 
Then came the news that John Moynihan, a 
fine junior fill-in for Greene, was ineligible. 
However, there is hope, for steel-like Guard 
Vince Promuto and Captain Charlie Pacunas, 
a two-way end, are heafthy. Running the 
multiple T attack will be either Ken Komod- 
zinski, Terry Byron or a sophomore flasi 
nampd Joe Corr. With Greene gone there wi 1 
be more running, most of it by John Aller, 
who does everything well at halfback. End 
Jack Fellin and Halfbacx 
Kevin Malone are standout 
sophomores who are given a 
chance of cracking the start- 
ing lineup. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Guard Vince 
Promuto' f bruising line plug 


THE DOPE: The Engineers have a lot of re- 
tooling to do. Faulty academic equipment 
claimed Fred Gross, total offense leader as a 
sophomore, and he'll be hard to replace. Stud- 
ies and military service took two substitute 
guards. At the controls of Coach Bill la-rk- 
onby's split-T machine will be Bob Scheu 
and George Theiss. Sharing the halfback du- 
ties will be converted Fullback Charlie Lull 
and A1 Richmond, a lithe 160-pounder with 
a six-yard rushing average. New arrival 
Boyd Taylor will battle Charlie Wentz for 
the fullback opening. When not going out for 
passes. Bill Jones and Jim Needham, pair 
of skyscraping ends, will join Center Ed 
Murphy and Tackle Walt Moincke in form- 
ing a tough defense. Lehigh, with h sturdy 
defense and added experience, will better its 
treadmill-type 3-3-3 record. 
But Leckonby is glancing 
ahead to I960, when all but 
one starter (barring another 
spring disasteri will return. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Sui/t play di . 

ngnosis kg Center Ed Murphy 





SEPT. 26 at Dartmouth (ti-6) 
OCT. 3 V Ulanova (no game ) 
OCT. 10 Dayton (26-0) 

OCT. 17 of Syracuse ( H-l 3 ) 
OCT. 2 4 at Columbia (no game) 
OCT. 31 Colgate ( iO-O J 
NOV. 7 Boston U. (1 6-8) 

NOV. 14 at Penn Slate (0-32) 
NOV. 21 at Marquette (J 1,-0) 
NO V. 28 Boston College (8-26) 


LAFAYETTE 

Easton, Pa. 

Colors: Maroon and while 


THE DOPE: The Leopards are spotty. Up front 
things are shaky, what with holes to be filled 
at both tackles. On the other hand, all the 
backfield posts in this split-T outfit should 
be well staffed. Cementing the defense will 
be four staunch linemen End Dan Wooten, 
Tackles Joel Gustafson, Dave Bloyse and 
Guard Gary Schulz. Precocious Sopnomore 
Halfback Walt Doleschal accounts for good 
yardage on runs and punt returns and is 
the most encouraging prospect from a fresh- 
man crop that won four without a setback. 
Others who should make the varsity are 
Fullback John Franco and Tackle Jim Fa- 
dule. Captain Don Nikies led the Middle 
Atlantic Conference university division in 
rushing and will be at fullback. Dividing 
the assignment at quarterback will be Merle 
Bainbridge and Wayne Cipri- 
ani. Over-all. Coach Jim Me- 
Conlogue is in a good posi- 
tion to match or better his 
first year's results. 





◄ WATCH 

charges fn 


FOR: Don 
in fullback poet 


N ikies' 



sept. 26 at Pcnnsylrania (no game) 
OCT. 3 at Muhlenberg (27-1 1) 

OCT. 10 Delaware (7-6) 

OCT. 17 at Temple (85-0) 

OCT. 24 Bucknell (31-6) 

OCT. 31 at Gettysburg (19-18) 

NOV. 7 Bulgers ( 0-18 1 
NOV. 14 Tufts (8-16) 

NO v. 21 at Lehigh (H-l 1) 


SEPT. 26 at Delaware (8-7) 
OCT. 3 at Cornell Ino game) 
OCT. 10 at Gettysburg U 1-11) 
OCT. 17 T lifts (no game) 

OCT. 24 of Bulgers ( 18-11 ) 
OCT. 31 Bucknell (85-li) 

NOV. 7 V Ml (7-7) 

NOV. 14 iif Daridson I no game) 
NOV. 21 Lafayette ( 11,-1!, ) 


MAINE 

Orono, Me. 

Colors: Blue and white 


THE DOPE: The Black Beurs have been 
chasing Connecticut for the Yankee Con- 
ference honors for the past few ye:, rSl and 
even with 18 of 28 monogram winners on 
hand the task is imposing. A wobbly defense, 
caused by the loss of six first-string linemen, 
is Coach Harold Westerman's majoF worry. 
He will reconstruct around Tackle Harold 
Yiolette and is grooming both Tackle Tom 
Vassar and Fullback Dale Curry for duty at 
center. The loss of Quarterback Bob Pick- 
ett is another problem, and it looks as 
though Manch Wheeler will get the call. His 
main targets will be Ends Maurice Dore and 
Dave Kerry. Running will supply most of 
the offensive punch. Wayne Champeon spear- 
heads a trio of bruising halfbacks that also in- 
cludes Jack Welch and Gerry deGrandpre. Fur- 
nishing added ground power 

will he Fullback Hob Bragg. 

It will take a lot of good runs 
to offset a line that averages 
little more than 190 pounds. 

' ◄WATCH FOR: Maurl c , Dore; 

tail, talented pass catcher 

SEPT. 19 at Massachusetts (19-6) 

SEPT. 26 Ilf Bhode Island (37-8) 

OCT. 3 Vermont (26-0) 

OCT. 10 at New Hampshire (U~o) 

OCT. 1 7 Connecticut (6-21 ) 

OCT. 24 at Bates (10-0) 

OCT. 31 at Colby (12-16) 

NO v. 7 Boudoin (37-0) 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PENN STATE 

Amherst , Mass. 


Durham. N.ll. 


University Park, Pa. 

Colors: Maroon and while 


Colors: Blue and white 


Colors: Blue and white 


THE DOPE: The Redmen got their hides tanned 
under last fail's sun. and this year will be no 
more comfortable. Coach Charlie O’Rourke 
will have his braves charging from a wing T 
with flankers and will have much-improved 
John Conway sending out the smoke signals 
at quarterback. Conway is good on long pass- 
es. poor on short ones and is in need of receiv- 
ers. Tom Delnickas has few peers in the Yan- 
kee Conference as a slashing halfback, and 
Roger Benvenuti should chip in with some 
assistance. Dick Hoss will crash up the mid- 
dle from his fullback position. This rebuilt 
backfield shapes up fairly well, but O'Rourke 
will have to go with sophomores to plug the 
guard vacancies and. with just two senior 
regulars on the line, will experiment a lot. In 
all. the line is green and short on experience. 

The Redmen are improving 
in time to buck a tougher 
schedule but will have to wait 
** until 15)60 before they are a 
threat in the Conference. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Smooth strides 
_ of Halfback Tom Delnickas 


THE DOPE The Wildcats have two-thirds (16 
of 24) of their lettermen back from a squad 
that won one-fourth (two of eight) of its 
encounters. Coach Clarence (Chief) Boston 
is counting on another good effort from 
Tackle Don Trimble and may have to switch 
him to guard to lead the sweeps out of the 
wing T. If Sam Paul, a snappy passer, can 
overcome play-calling difficulties, and if the 
Wildcats can come up with some grabby ends, 
the offense will be better balanced. It appears, 
though, there will be a shortage of receivers, 
throwing the bulk of the work on Halfbacks 
Johnny Robes, a breakaway whiz with a 6.1- 
yard rushing mark, and Danny Ruskiewicz, 
a hard driver with a 3.9-yard average. At 
fullback will be Joe Vaillancourt. Sopho- 
more Halfbacks Dick Mezquita and Charlie 
Beach will provide valuable 
speed. Some early wins are 
needed, and if this happens 
the Wildcats could win about 
one half of their games. 

◄ WATCH FOR: (lood yardage 

on drives by Danny Ruskiewics 



THE DOPE: The Nittany Lions had Coach Rip 
Engle in a lyrical mood after spring practice. 
Engle, by no means a natural-born optimist, 
whistled at the very mention of Quarterback 
Richie ("the best all-round back in the 
country") Lucas. And the sounds of Half- 
backs Dick Hoak. Jim Kerr and Eddie Caye 
plus Fullback Pat Botula slamming into the 
line were like music to Engle's ear. Maybe 
Lucas isn't the best, but his improved pass- 
ing enables him to execute the option play 
with metronomelike accuracy. He is a clever 
runner and good punter. Blocking and tac- 
kling by linemen such as End Norm Neff, 
Guards Earl Kohlhaas and Bill Popp and 
Tackle Andy Stynchula will once again sound 
like thuds from a bass drum. The offensive 
line will again strike with authority. How- 
ever, there is need for better 
linebacking, and more speed 
would come in handy. Penn 
* State should waltz to its 21st 
consecutive winning season. 

◄WATCH FOR: t 'ersalile Richie 
^ Lucas' runs, kicks, passes 



NAVY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH 

Annapolis. Md. 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 

Colors: Blue and gold 


Colors: Red and blue 


Colors: Blue and gold 


THE OOPE: The Middies are counting on a cou- 
ple of guys named Joe — Quarterback Tran- 
chini and Halfback Bellino. Tranchini’s hand- 
to-hand guided passes hit their target 57% 
of the time. Bellino led the receivers with 19 
grabs and when carrying the hall gained 4.2 
yards a try. That’s not all. There is yet an- 
other Joe — Fullback Matalavage — and he 
thundered ahead with a 6.7-yard rushing 
average. Then, too, there is Halfback Roland 
Brandquist, who equaled Bellino’s rushing 
mark and also caught 17 passes. New Coach 
Wayne Hardin will go along with the plans 
of his predecessor. Eddie Erdelatz. for two- 
platooning. He will also retain the multiple 
offense installed late last season. Under the 
platoon system each of two units will besprin- 
kled with comparable talent, and each will 
play about half of every quar- 
Jim 

f l he defensive stanchion as the 

In Middies sail into an accclerat- 

Ajl ed 10-game schedule. 

◄WATCH FOR: Aerial magic 
performed by Joe Tranehini 


THE DOPE: The Quakers' coach, Steve Sebo, 
has his work cut out for him. and he will be 
puffing away trying to assemble offensive and 
defensive lines. His backs should generate 
enough drive to score consistently if the slow- 
moving linemen can pull out fast enough to 
provide interference. Just 10 of 32 lettermen 
graduated, but only three returnees — Ends 
Barney Berlinger and Jon Greenawalt and 
Center Ron Champion — can be counted on 
for topflight service up front. Directing the 
wing T traffic will be Larry Purdy, who might 
do well to junk some of his conservatism for 
a little more daring. Dave Coffin, sporting a 
5.1-yard ball-carrying average, is the fleetest 
man in the Ivy League. To keep defenders 
from ganging up on him he will need some 
help, and this he will get only if Fred Doel- 

O ling and Jack Hanlon stay 
hpall.hy. The limb is shaky, 
yet the prediction is for Penn 
— - ' to have its first winning team 

since 1951. 

I ◄WATCH FOR: l.ightning run, 
if Dale Coffin breaks loose 


THE DOPE: The Panthers, busy licking grad- 
uation wounds, are faced with a schedule that 
leaves little time for recuperation. The loss 
of both starting guards and the center, a lack 
of speed and a shortage of depth becloud 
Coach John Michelosen's prospects. New- 
comers will have to help out, and the best 
bets are Guard Larry Vignali and Quarter- 
back John Sakai. Four excellent players — 
Ends Mike Ditka and Ron Dclfine. Tackles 
Bill Lindner and Ken Montanari— buttress 
the line. There is a vortex of confusion in the 
backfield. Ivan Toncic. a gifted quarterback, 
needs help and should get it from Sakai. 
Chuck Reinhold, the only halfback speed- 
ster, is injury-prone and also needs aid. His 
relief may come from a group of slow but 
promising runners led by Joe Scisly and Curt 
Plowman. Fred Riddle, a 
blasting fullback in 1957, lost 
his touch and may lose his 
job to highly regarded Jim 
Cunningham. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Bill Lindner: 
standout offensive tackle 




SEPT. 19 a) Boston College (no game) 
sept. 26 William & Mary ( H-0 ) 

OCT. 3 at SMU (no game ) 

OCT. 10 Syracuse at Norfolk (no game) 
OCT. 16 at Miami, N (no game) 

OCT. 24 al Pennsylvania (50-8) 

OCT. 31 al Noire Dame (20-K0) 

NOV. 7 Maryland at Baltimore (iO-H) 
NOV. 14 George Washington 128-8) 
NOV. 26 Army at Philailelphia (8-tt) 
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tjurnisnea *1 ones 



One of a smart collection 
of Fall sportshirts in a 
new color concept . . . 
metallic colors ignited 
with glowing undertones. 

about $4 

AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


PRINCETON 

RUTGERS 

Princeton, S.J. 

New Brunswick, ,\.J. 

Colors: Orange and black 

Colors: Scarlet and black 


THE DOPE: The Tigers nearly clawed their way 
to the Ivy title last year only to come afoul 
of Dartmouth in the final game. This fall 
Coach Dirk Colman will almost surely con- 
tinue his winning ways if he can solve his 
interior line woes. He will have back l!) of 
33 lettermen. Gone, though, are Guard Joe 
DeDeo and two top tackles. Solidifying the 
line will be durable stalwarts Center Frank 
Szvetec/. and Tackle Clark Woolley, plus 
Knds Ed Kostelnik anil Jim Blair. There is a 
shortage of depth at some back tie Id spots, 
though Sophomore Quarterback Phil Carlin 
hopefully will release Mike Ippolito for full- 
back duties. Column's single wing has some 
talented operatives in Wingback Mike Iseman 
and Tailbacks Hugh Scott. Dan Sachs and 
Jack Sullivan. The Tigers will he battling fur 
the title again and they have 
m/JsL the help of seven home games, 
f ^ including the traditional fina- 

le with Dartmouth's defend- 
g Ivy League champs. 




■< WATCH FOR 


irily Frank 


THE DOPE: The Scarlet Knights’ armor, dented 
by the loss of Billy Austin and Bruce Web- 
ster, is still shiny. Defensively, the team gave 
up just 8.6 points a game last year and will he 
stingy again. Offensively, it will not appri ac't 
its 33.4-point scoring average which led the 
nation. Coach John Stiegman has 26 of 37 
lettermen to again try for Rutgers' first mod- 
ern unbeaten season after barely missing last 
year. Replacing Austin at tailback will be ca- 
pable Bill Wolf. Amy Byrd, second in team 
rushing with u 4.6 average, is set at wingback, 
and Jim Rogers, a former fullback, seems to 
have made the switch to quarterback. Bill 
TuIIy may have a hard time keeping his full- 
back job from Steve Simms, but the latter's 
brother, Bob. will have no difficulty getting 
an assignment. Bob. sixth nationally with 33 
catches, is a masterful end. 
Whet her at guard or end, Bob 
Clark will do rugged work, 
and Jud Pahls will be a stub- 
born defensive tackle. 

«WATCH FOR: Long-fingered 
ratchet by End Hah Simms 



il 


3 « 

2 £ 


SEPT. 26 Rnlgttn id- in) 
OCT. 3 nt Columbia • i.f- 
oct. to Pennsgl unfa 
OCT. 17 Colgate U0-I.1 ) 
OCT. 24 Cornell IS- 14) 
OCT. 31 Broun ItS-ttt) 
NOV. 7 nl Hartard : 16-74) 
NOV. 1« Yale <50-11 
NOV. 21 Dartmouth IS-tl) 



RHODE ISLAND 

SYRACUSE 

Kingston, R.I. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Colors: Blue and white 

Colors: Orange and blue 


the DOPE: The Rams would be in good 
shape if they did not have to play any de- 
fense, but there is no way Coach Herb 
Maack can arrange it. Half of his dozen 
returning lettermen are backs, and four of 
his five losses were from the line. Three all- 
Vankee Conference backs- Roger Pearson, 
Bill Poland and Don Brown— return. Pear- 
son. a two-time selection, directs the split-T. 
Poland, who packs 210 pounds on a 5-foot-i) 
frame, missed last season due to injuries. 
Brown will team with dangerous John Rollins 
at halfback. If Jim McCormick is recovered 
from a disc operation, or if Sophomore Phil 
Saulnier can manage at center. Roland Bet- 
te/. will be able to move back to his normal 
tackle spot. Bettering last year's record will 
depend on the development of new talent 



THE DOPE: The Orangemen have some 
hard-to-fool linemen, some hard-to-stop 
backs, and yet their destiny seems to depend 
on the outcome of the search for a hard-to- 
fiml quarterback. Last season was the best in 
Syracuse history as Coach Ben Schwarta- 
waldcr's hoys were tied for second in the na- 
tion in scoring (29.3 points a gamei and sev- 
enth in defense against scoring (6.6 points a 
gamei. Schwamwalder has more talent than 
ever, but he must find a first-class signal call- 
er. Bob Thomas may get the assignment hut 
his health is uncertain. Art Baker, an excel- 
lent straight-ahead runner, will be at full- 
back. Gerhard Schwedes. team leader in rush- 
ing and receiving, will be joined at halfback 
by Sophomore Ernie Davis, who has an ahun- 
e of speed and power and who has been 
likened to thegreat Jim Brown. 
On the line Guards Roger Da- 
vis and Bruce Tarbox are rock 
solid and provide the mortar 



THE MACK SHIRT CORP. 





TEMPLE 


VILLANOVA 


WILLIAMS 

Philadelphia 


Villanova. Pa. 


Williamstou'n , Mass. 

Colors: Cherry and white 


Colors : Blue and white 


Color: Purple 


THE DOPE: The Owls are able to see a bit of 
hope in spite of the darkness of a winless 
1958 season. Coach Pele Stevens, who feels 
his boys will improve, is counting on a little 
more speed. 12 returning monogram winners 
and a lot of help from sophomores. He is not 
sure who his quarterback will be but believes 
either Chickie Downham or John McShane 
will do well. Stevens is relying on Charlie 
Lotson and Ted Morris for an offense that 
has been altered from a straight T to a wing 
T with an unbalanced line. Morris is the 
fastest runner the Owls have had in years and 
could be breakaway threat. Up front the 
main reliance is on Tackles Ray DiPalma and 
Bob Arangio, plus End Danny DePalma. The 
rest of the starting line will probably be soph- 
omores. The Owls claim they can't do worse 
than last year's 0-8 show- 
ing — and probably won't — 
though the schedule shows 
that they have a chance this 
fall to lose nine games. 

< — , ◄ WATCH FOR: Tackle Bob 

Arangio, wisest Owl lineman 



THE 00PE: The Wildcats are supposed to be 
the toughest band Coach Frank Iteagan has 
assembled in his six years at Villanova. Rea- 
gan has more depth, lettermen, speed and 
new talent than ever. Victories will not come 
easily, for Jim Grazione, who ignited the 1958 
club with his quarterbacking, is gone. Ed 
Roehre, good in the air, not so good on the 
ground, is his probable replacement. He will 
have a healthy-sized line to work behind, but 
his slowness afoot will cut the effectiveness 
of Reagan's pet quarterback rollouts. Giving 
him a hand with the offense will be Fullback 
Bill Paczkoskie and Halfbacks John Daniels 
and Jim Ward. Paczkoskie can ram up the 
middle with bruising power and can block 
with equal vigor. Roehre will have his prob- 
lems. and compounding them will be the 
dearth of receivers. Sturdiest 
of the Villanova linemen are 
Furman Nagle and Bill Craig, 
a pair of hard-hitting 225- 
pound tackles. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Pomtrful runs, 

blocks by Bill Paeskoskie 


£1 

X 


THE DOPE: The Ephmen have tipped their 
hats in final farewell to the class of 1959, 
which helped construct a remarkable three- 
year record of 18 wins, three losses and two 
ties. Coach Len Watters lost 19 lettermen 
and will have just 10 left. In charge of the 
split-T will be John Whitney, who will give 
his handoffs to Fullback Bob Stegeman and 
Halfbacks Bob Rorke and Eric Widmer. 
Whitney’s passing should measure up to last 
year’s standards, but the running will slip 
below the accustomed level. The line is in- 
experienced and the over-all defense weak- 
ened, though Tom Millington and Bob KaufT- 
man are sturdy linebackers. Watters has 
started his rebuilding, a phrase synonymous 
with a decline in wins. A victory in the sea- 
son’s finale with Amherst would probably 
wrap up another Little Three 
title and help assuage the an- 
guish of a mediocre year but 
the beginning of a new era of 
exciting and successful play. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Fullback Bob 
Stegeman’* offensive anlie* 




SEPT. 26 Buffalo (6-Si) 
OCT. 3 Scranton 1.0-6) 

10 Muhlenberg ( 18-21 ) 
17 I,afayelte (OS 5) 

24 Hofelra (6-3 i) 

31 at Dresel (no game I 
7 al Delaware (li-35) 
14 at BuckneU 16-1,1,) 
21 al Gettysburg (6-22) 


SEPT. 19 West Chester Slate (28-1 4) 
sept. 27 at Xavier (Ohio) (no game ) 
3 at Holy Cross (no game ) 

10 at Boston College (SI -1 9) 

17 at Miami (Ohio) (no game ) 
24 Virginia Tech (no game ) 

31 Dayton (9-6) 

7 al Army ( OS6 ) 

14 at Rutgers (no game ) 

21 at Detroit (7-0) 


SEPT. 26 Trinity (O-IS) 

OCT. 3 at Colby (46-6) 

OCT. 10 al Middlebury (SIS) 
OCT. 17 Boudoin (18-26) 
OCT. 24 at Tufts (37-8) 

OCT. 31 Union (iO-6) 

NOV. 7 at Wesleyan (16-7) 
NOV. 14 Amherst US-7) 


VERMONT 


WESLEYAN 


YALE 

Burlington. Vt. 


Middletown, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 

Colors: Green and gold 


Colors: Cardinal and black 


Color: Blue 


THE DOPE: The Catamounts are enjoying the 
new elan generated by a rebuilding drive 
aimed at a full Yankee Conference schedule 
by 1962. Cheered by the largest spring turn- 
out in years, an impressive freshman squad 
and 15 of 24 regulars from 1958, Coach Ed 
Donnelly is justifiably optimistic. Offensive 
strategy will be geared around Halfback Roy 
Greene, ace pass defender and total yardage 
leader for the past two seasons. Quarterback 
in this wing T that will feature plenty of passes 
will be Peter Lyford. Diminutive Halfback 
Lou Petronaci and Fullback John Babic fill 
out the backfield. They will be running be- 
hind adequate protection, but the hitch is 
that there is a big drop in ability from the 
first string to the reserves. Tackles Lou Kro- 
nek and Ira Effron and Guard John Marino 
will bolster the line. A good 
offense will have to counteract 
defensive shortcomings if the 
Catamounts are to have a 
winning record. 


◄ WATCH FOR: Roy 

hub of offense, pass defem 




THE DOPE: The Cardinals' jigsaw puzzle 
lineup is such that it is hard to educe much 
hope. Dom Squatrito, a high school guard 
but a halfback last year, is expected to be 
sent back to his former job by Coach Norm 
Daniels. Filling the other guard opening and 
the center gap will be difficult. In short, the 
line picture, which must be pieced together 
at five positions, must rely on players av- 
eraging less than 190 pounds. The quar- 
terback selection is going to be tricky. Al- 
though either Jim Sams or John Alvord 
might fit. they are both marked "fragile.” 
Jack Mitchell, a good field goal kicker, should 
fit at fullback. Dick Huddleston, who saw 
service at quarterback last year, and Tony 
DeMiro are cut from the same die: each is 
a halfback, each is swift, each weighs a scant 
160. Fitting in the missing 
pieces will not be easy, and 
the task of creating a season- 
long winning combination is 
formidable. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Small, spirited, 

swift Back Tony DeMiro 



THE DOPE: The Bulldogs completed the fall 
from first to last place in three short years 
of Ivy League competition. Coach Jordan 
Olivar will have most of his 1958 squad back, 
but even this seasoned outfit will have a hard 
time climbing to the middle of the standings. 
Uncertainty at quarterback is the main con- 
cern. Art LaVallie and Tom Singleton are the 
top choices, though Sophomore Bill Leckon- 
by has the potential to take over. Ready for 
duty at halfback will be Nick Kangas, Mike 
Curran and Dick Winkler. Curran averaged 
nearly six yards a carry last fall. Winkler led 
the scorers with 32 points, was second in rush- 
ing and paced the Bulldogs in pass catches. 
A pair of husky tackles. Jim King and Harry 
Olivar. and Center Mike Pyle are the main 
bulwarks in the forward wall. Pyle is one of 
the best of the I vy League line- 
◄b It backers. A lot depends on 
Jt ■ newcomers, but only one — 
Mascot Dnn X — is sure of 
a job. 

◄ WATCH FOR: The linebaeking 
methods of burly Mike Pyle 


& 
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Fans may not like it, 
but rugged defenses 
rule down in Dixie 


THE SOUTH 



Mississippi 


THE CITADEL 


VIRGINIA] TULANE 


souw 


MARYLAND 


VANDERBILT 


FLORIDA 


NORTH 


L0UI5IANA\^^^^J ' WILLIAM 


FLORIDA 


davidsom 


M 1AM I f GEORGIA 


GEORGE 


WASHINGTON 


F rom his green-walled, air-condi- 
tioned office on the Georgia Tech 
campus at Atlanta it is only a couple 
of rebel yells and a long punt to the 
launching sites at North Carolina, 
Clemson, Auburn, Mississippi U. and 
Louisiana State, whence the football 
powers of the South will shortly go 
into orbit. 

Pondering the view from Atlanta, a 
tall, tanned, grizzled Robert Lee 
Dodd hefted a red-and-white fishing 
plug. Starting his 29th season at Tech 
—his 15th as head coach — Dodd had 
something to say about football in 
Dixie, most particularly his own 
tough Southeastern Conference. Bob- 
by Dodd is a man worth hearing: 

“Our conference, the Big Ten and 
the Southwest play the best football 
in the U.S. today. Everybody argues 
over which is the toughest, but I think 
all three are on a par; all of them play 


really fine football. Oldtimers brag 
that their teams could beat the teams 
of today, but they're way off base. 
Modern football is far superior to 
what we used to play. Today’s play- 
ers can punt better, they can block 
better, they can pass the ball better. 
They’re better all-round athletes. The 
coaches are better, too, and so is the 
equipment. Just as track and swim- 
ming records go down every year, so 
football improves. 

“The trend in our section is more 
and more toward defense, even though 
coaches know that the public would 
rather see good offensive football. Un- 
der present rules, defense can win 
more games than offense. If we played 
as the pros do, with free substitutions, 
the thinking would probably change. 
But the better teams these days are 
coached by men who stress defense 
and kicking, which, after all, is a part 


of defense. Just look at last year’s 
bowl games. Three of them were great 
defensive battles— 0 0, 7 3 and 7 0. 
As long as the rules are the way they 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CONFERENCE 
1958 STANDINGS 


Louisiana State 

Auburn 

Mississippi 

Vanderbilt 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Florida 
Georgia Tech 

Mississippi State 


W L T PTS OPP 

6 0 0 138 23 

6 0 1 102 40 

4 2 0 139 53 

2 1 3 45 30 

4 3 0 64 77 

3 4 1 65 109 

3 4 1 63 69 

2 3 1 66 56 

2 3 1 53 60 

2 4 0 70 64 

1 5 0 35 148 

1 6 0 61 123 
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are, that’s the way college football 
should be played. Evenly matched 
teams should make no more than one 
touchdown apiece. 

"I have begged, pleaded and argued 
since 1953 for free substitution and 
for the goal posts to be on the goal 
line. Every year they make some con- 
cessions, but they don’t go all the 
way. They don't want it to appear 
that the pros are right and college 
-ball is wrong. This year they've giv- 
en us that lone substitute |the so- 
called wild-card player] but until they 
give us free substitution you’ll never 
see great passing games again. Sure, 
there are college teams that put on 
great passing shows, but they usually 
'get beaten by three touchdowns. 

‘‘General Neyland, my old coach 
at Tennessee, has had more influence 
on the game in the last 30 years than 
any other man. First, Neyland be- 
lieved in the elastic defense. He’d let 
you catch a short pass for six or eight 
yards but no long touchdown passes. 
You can’t march 60 or 70 yards to a 
touchdown against that kind of de- 
fense. Sooner or later you'll either 
fumble or have your passes bounce 
up into the air to be intercepted or 
you’ll get a penalty that kills the 
irive. 

“Neyland believed more in ball po- 
sition than ball control. Those of us 
vho learned under him rely on posi- 
ion. We’d rather let you have the ball 
on your 10 than take it ourselves on 
our 30. Eventually you’re going to 
snake a mistake. Neyland always real- 
ized the value of the kicking game. 
Bud Wilkinson over at Oklahoma 
learned that from us, and we learned 
it from Neyland. 

“On offense you’ll see a lot of 
flankers this year. The lonesome end 
will be out, or more likely the half- 
back. You'll see a lot of wing T, where 
you use the halfback as you would 
in a single wing. The reason for this 
is that LSU used the wing T last year; 
when a team does well, a lot of people 
copy it. 

"You know, there used to be a time 
when you could find men here and 
there that you could outcoach. Not 
any more. Coaching today is about 
the same at all the big schools. Every- 
body does a good job. 

“Recruiting in the Southeast to- 
day, happily, is at a high level. The 
greatest thing that ever happened 
along that line was when we adopt- 
ed grants-in-aid and the signing date. 
We’re not allowed to sign up any 
high school senior before a given date 


ATLANTIC COAST 
CONFERENCE 
1958 STANDINGS 


South Carolina 
Duke 

North Carolina 
Maryland 
Wake Forest 
N. C. State 
Virginia 


W L T PTS OPP 

5 1 0 87 80 

5 2 0 104 50 

3 2 0 68 42 

4 3 0 142 61 

3 3 0 75 87 

2 4 0 73 100 

2 5 0 86 107 

1 5 0 64 172 


— December 7. Once we sign some- 
body, he's committed to us. There's 
no more fighting off other schools the 
rest of the year.” 

(It should be noted that this is en- 
forced only within the conference. At 
LSU, for example. Coach Paul Diet- 
zel, the 1958 coach of the year, is 
hopping mad over what he considers 
the theft of a Mississippi high school 
superstar from him by Arkansas of 
the Southwest Conference. I 

"Usually a boy makes the proper 
choice and goes to the school he 
should be going to. On December 7, 
80 ( l to 90 r ( of the boys in our sec- 
tion have committed themselves and 
recruiting is just about completely 
over for the year. 

“The aid program is good, too. Of 
course, aid varies at different schools, 
but the boy doesn’t make any money 
out of the difference. He gets room, 
board, books, tuition fees and a 
$15-a-month laundry allowance, but 
no spending money. 

“We get 98 r i of our boys right 
here in our section, although occa- 
sionally we may go up east for a good 
boy. It’s funny how some states pro- 
duce more good high school players 
than others. Many coaches — and I’m 
one of them — know that Mississippi 
produces more good players than any 
other state in this conference, with 
Louisiana second and Alabama third. 
Ole Miss gets most of these good 
players, too. 

“Most of my boys, for that mat- 
ter, come from Georgia. For some 
reason we produce plenty of good 
small backs who are real competitors, 
but we don’t grow many big line- 
men who can move fast and really 
play football. I don’t know why, but 
this is true. 

"Through the years, I’ve had 12 or 
15 boys from Mississippi and every 
one of them played regularly. Almost 
all were all-conference and some were 
All-America. I just never got a bad 


football player out of the state of 
Mississippi. 

“Now, bowls. You might say that 
we are the most bowl-conscious con- 
ference in the U.S. We don’t believe 
they are harmful: we have three or 
more teams in bowls every year. Our 
people here at Tech, from the presi- 
dent on down, like to go to bowls. 
We don’t miss a single day of school 
and we don’t lock the boys in their 
hotel rooms. And it's not too much 
football for one year. 

“We are great believers in flying. 
We fly everywhere we go. It's a big 
help. Your legs aren’t as tired as they 
would be from a long bus or train trip. 

“I’ve talked about some things I 
like. One thing I do not like is the 
rating system. Ratings are wrong. 
You can’t name good teams one-two- 
three. You have to bracket them. If 
the first five or six teams were to play 
one another in midseason, nobody 
could tell who might win. Match 
Oklahoma and Auburn and 50' ; of 
the coaches in the country would pick 
one and 50' ,' the other. Of course, 
coaches aren’t much good at making 
appraisals, for that matter. Ask them 
what teams are strong and they al- 
ways pick their rivals first. They al- 
ways say their conference is toughest. 
The best team in their section is the 
best team in the country. But that’s 
human nature. The people who pick 
teams for the A.P. are the same way. 
In our conference three teams ap- 
pear to be stronger than the other 
nine. They would be LSU, Auburn 
and Ole Miss. 

“If you like to play golf, don’t be 
a coach. I used to shoot in the 70s, 
but I gave it up. I got criticized. Peo- 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
1958 STANDINGS 


West Virginia 
Virginia Tech 
George Washington 
VMI 

Richmond 

Davidson 

Citadel 

Furman 

William and Mary 


W L T PTS OPP 

4 0 0 1 78 60 

3 1 0 95 75 

3 2 0 56 83 

2 2 1 82 54 

3 4 0 139 151 

2 3 0 73 104 

2 3 0 58 60 

1 2 0 36 55 

1 4 1 52 127 


pie see you on the golf course, and 
when your team is being beaten they 
come up and say you ought to be 
spending more time with the team. 
So I took up fishing. Needless to say, 
fishing comes after football. Football 
is my life. 1 am never tired of it.” 
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ALABAMA 


THE CITADEL 

DAVIDSON 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Charleston. S.C. 

Davidson, N.C. 

Colors: C rimson and while 


Colors: Blue and white 

Colors: Red and black 


THE DOPE: The Crimson Tide will undergo 
the second year of a rebuilding program by 
The Great Rehabilitatur Coach Paul Bry- 
ant. Alabama, which had won just four 
games in three years, built a 5-4 1 record un- 
der Bryant's new regime last year. Defense 
and the installation of the three-unit system 
are the keys to success. Don Cochran is the 
best all-round lineman, no matter whether 
he plays at guard or center. Bobby Skelton, 
Sophomore Pat Trammel and Laurien Stapp 
are at quarterback. Mercury-footed Marlin 
Dyess. the Tide's leading pass receiver, and 
Gary O’Steen, a dependable gainer, will be at 
halfback and will be supported by Leon Ful- 
ler and Billy Richardson. Wayne Sims moved 
from end to fullback, will shift, back if Duff 


Morrison, i 


4J 


r Soph* 


.•erted from halfback. < 
omore Carl llopson can meas- 
ure up to standards. There are 
plenty of promising backs 
and Bryant is sure to find the 
right combination. 

◄ WATCH FOR: l<„ lining defen- 
play by Don Cochran 


THE DOPE: The Bulldogs have not been get- 
ting many victory bones to chew on but this 
season may be able to dine at the Club .500. 
Doing so will be difficult. Defensively it will 
depend greatly upon End Tom Hemingway 
and Tackle Jim Gulliford, the co-captains. 
Quarterback Jerry Nettles will be charged 
with the responsibility of getting the offense 
going, but his biggest problem -a shortage of 
good receivers is something he cannot con- 
trol. Coach Ed Teague's split-T land attack 
will rely to a large extent upon Fullback Bar- 
ry Thomas, a husky 220-pounder. Speedy 
Bob Daugherty and Bill Hughes will do most 
of the work at the halfback slots. The Bull- 
dogs will have an improved defense and a 
better running game, and this should enable 
them to fatten up on a few surprised oppo- 
nents. Injuries to any of their 
meal tickets, however, would 
probably result in another 
rather lean diet for the Bull- 
dogs. 

◄WATCH FOR. Tackle and 
Co-captain Jim Gulliford 



THE DOPE: The Wildcats have discovered, 
unhappily, that good things sometimes go in 
small packages. In their case it was seven 
lettermen. including both starting guards and 
halfbacks, who went out into the world with 
their diplomas. For Coach Bill Dole this 
means a lot of rebuilding. On defense the 
team will be about equal with last year's 
squad. On offense t he Wildcats will be slowed 
down. Minus Paul Barbee, who led in rush- 
ing, punting and kickoff and punt returns, 
the attack will suffer. Halfbacks Dave Mc- 
Cullough and George Hart are the question 
marks. Dependables such as Fullback Dave 
Warden, who is a steady gainer, and Quarter- 
back Charlie Benson, an improved left-hand- 
ed passer, will bear the load. A surprise scor- 
ing punch last year came from the defense. 

Bruce Usher, defensive center, 
won two games with his kicks 
and set a distance record for 
Southern Conference field 
goals, hooting one 38 yards. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Short, Heady 
gains by Fullback Date Warden 



SEPT. Mat Georgia US-O) 

SEPT. 26 at Houston, N tuo game) 

OCT. 3 at Vanderbilt N <0 0) 

OCT. 10 Chattanooga (no game) 

OCT. 31 Mississippi Slat! 19-7) 

NOV. 7 Tulane at Mobile, Ala., N (7-13) 
NOV. 14 Co. Tech at Hirmingham It 7-X) 
NOV. 21 Memphis State (li-O) 

NOV. 28 Auburn at Birmingham (8-1 4) 



SEPT. 19 Newberry, N (0-16) 

SEPT. 26 at Florida State. N (no game) 
OCT. 3 Daridson , N (6-8) 

OCT. 9 W offord at Orangeb'g, S.C. (6-18) 
OCT. 17 Richmond, N (0-S0) 

OCT. 24 Furman IS\-6) 

OCT. 31 at William di Mary (no game) 
NOV. 7 Presbyterian (38-0) 

NOV. 14 at VM1 (H-6) 

NOV. 21 at B est Virginia (no game) 


SEPT. 19 Catawba, at Charlotte, N.C 


SEPT. 26 Presbyterian (7-6) 
OCT. 3 at Citadel, N (8-6) 

OCT. 10 at Richmond (ti-g 7) 
OCT. 24 at VMl (7-52) 

OCT. 31 Wofford ( 21-SO ) 

NOV. 7 William & Mary (16-7) 
NOV. 14 Lehigh (no game) 

NOV. 20 at Furman, N (20-22) 


AUBURN 

Auburn, Ala. 

Colors: Orange, anil blue 


CLEMS0N 

Clemson, S-C. 

Colors: Purple anil orange 


THE DOPE: The Tigers have a backfield full 
of bombs and they are liable to explode at 
any time. There are five runners who ripped 
through the defense for more than four yards 
a try Halfbacks Jim Pettus (4.7 1. Lamar 
Rawson (4.3) and Bob Lauder (5.8 1. plus 
Fullbacks Ed Dyas (4.5) and Jimmy Reyn- 
olds (5.6). Only at quarterback does Coach 
Shug Jordan have any apprehension, and 
there he has Richard Wood, who completed 
55 % of his passes. Wood looks excellent, but 
if his legs don't hold up he will be replaced 
by Bryant Harvard or Bobby Hunt. The 
bedrock-solid line is one of the finest any- 
where. averaging 220 pounds and featuring 
such defenders as Guard Zeke Smith. Tackle 
Teddy Foret and Center Jackie Burkett. 
These three linemen, plus Wood, have already 
been drafted by the Baltimore 
Colts. The schedule is soft and 
only an upset can halt the 
Tigers' move toward a third 
straight undefeated season. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Guard Zeke 
_ I Smith, a defensive stalwart 

SEPT. 26 at Tennessee (13-0) 

OCT. 3 Hardin-Simmons (na game) 

OCT. 10 Kentucky (8-0) 

OCT. 1 7 at Georgia Tech (7-7) 

OCT. 23 at Miami, N (no game) 

OCT. 31 Florida (6-5) 

NOV. 7 Mississippi State at Birmingham 

NOV. 14 at Georgia (i 11-6) 

NOV. 21 Mississippi Southern (no game) 
NOV. 28 At 


Birmingham (1 1-8) 


THE DOPE: The Tigers are licking their 
chops after a tasty season flavored with eight 
wins. They should have another feast, pre- 
senting Coach Frank Howard with his sixth 
consecutive victorious season. The men who 
may assist the Tigers to another Atlantic 
Coast Conference championship will be 
Quarterbacks Harvey White and Lowndes 
Shingler, sharp passers who can also pick up 
yardage on the ground. Fullback Doug Cline 
grinds out over four yards a try, and adding 
further spice to the attack will be Half- 
backs Bill Mathis (4.1 average) and George 
l.’sry (4.8 1 . Usry is also the top pass receiver. 
A well-balanced offense will depend to a 
large extent upon the pass catching of 
Ends Sam Anderson and Gary Barnes. Lou 
Cordileone. a 240-pound tackle, is a defensive 
pillar in a strong line. With 
21 lettermen on tap, Clem- 
I * son will be a highly seasoned 
club that will give indigestion 
\ | to most of its foes. 

try ◄WATCH FOR: Running, pass- 
ing by sliek Haney While 

SEPT. 19 at North Carolina (26-81) 

. 26 at Virginia HO-16) 

3 at Georgia Tech (0-13) 

10 North Curolina State (13-6) 

22 at South Carolina (6-26) 

31 at Rice, N (no game) 

7 Duke (no game ) 

14 Maryland (8-0) 

21 Wake Forest (li-18) 

28 at Furman (36-19) 



DUKE 


Durham, N.C. 

Colors: Blue and white 


THE 00PE: The Blue Devils will have to 
use everything, including their pitchforks, in 
the line if the team is to break even. Coach 
Bill Murray's defenders are tough, but with a 
short-handed backfield and a disastrous sched- 
ule they will have to be mighty stingy with 
opponents’ points. There will be more pass- 
ing, and End Bob Spada will hang on to 
whatever comes his way. Meanwhile, Jim 
Gardner helps to ease the way for the ball 
carriers with his crucial blocks. The man with 
the press notices is Guard Mike McGee, of 
whom Murray has said: “He is the greatest 
lineman I've ever been associated with.” 
That covers a lot of players, for Murray's 
record is rated among the 10 best for active 
coaches: 171 wins, 4!) losses, 12 ties. He has 
never had a losing record in eight years at 
Durham. George Harris, who 
will direct the club as quar- 
fm terback, has a little experi- 

9 ence. Bunny Bell and Danny 
-< Lee will be at the halves. 

* 


| ◄WATCH FOR: Guard 
he bedevils foes 


Mike 



SEPT. 19 at South Carolina, N (0-8) 
SEPT. 26 at Ohio State (no game) 

3 Rice (no game) 

10 at Pittsburgh (no game) 

1 7 Army (no game) 

24 ut North Carolina State (20-1. 
31 at Georgia Tech (8-10) 

7 at Clemson (no game) 

14 Wake Forest (29-0) 

26 North Carolina (7-6) 
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FLORIDA 

FURMAN 

GEORGIA 

Gainesville, Fin. 

Greenville. S.C. 

Athens, Ga. 

Colors: Orange and blue 

Colors: Purple and while 

Colors: lied and black 


THE DOPE: The Fighting Gators have sprung 
a leak in their defensive wall, and though 
they won't be flooded by opponents' scores, 
they will need to do some patching if they 
are to equal last fall's record. With End Dave 
Hudson and Guard Asa Cox supplying the 
main front-line caulking, the first string will 
he one of the finest in the Southland. How- 
ever, the need for depth is painfully appar- 
ent. particularly at center and right guard. 
Mickey Ellenburg and Wayne Williamson are 
the prize holdovers at quarterback. Doug Par- 
tin, Jack Westbrook and Don Deal are fast- 
striking halfbacks and Bob Green a sensation- 
al punter in this improved backfield. Green 
got off an 82-yard boot against Georgia last 
year. Best of the offensive weapons, though, 
is Junior Fullback Bob Milby. who stepped 
off better than five yards at 
a clip in 1958. Coach Bob 
Woodruff's team will be hard 
to stop if the sophomores can 
plug some of the line gaps. 

•4 WATCH FOR: Dave Hudson, 
a superb tiro-tray end 



THE DOPE: The Purple Hurricane has been 
blowing across the Southern Conference re- 
cently like a gentle breeze. In the past four 
seasons Furman has lost 31. won just eight, 
and there is nothing to indicate improvement. 
Suffering through it will be Coach Bob King, 
whose only hope seems to be the quick de- 
velopment of sophomores. Hicky Horton has 
been converted from fullback to end. but his 
main value still lies in his linebacking. Billy 
Baker, armed with the ability to get off short, 
snappy passes, will be handicapped by a 
dearth of receivers. Ball-carrying duties will 
be given to veteran Charlie Gay and Sopho- 
more Gary Morrison, the halfbacks, and Full- 
back George Angelica. Morrison is the only 
real breakaway threat. The major hopes in a 
rather porous defense are Tackle Jim Boroff 
and Guard Claude Davis. 
There is a shortage of relief 
help at the ends and tackles 
and it looks like another sea- 
son of ill winds at Greenville. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Lintbaeking, 
end play of Hicky Horton 



THE DOPE: The Bulldogs, after losing sev- 
eral games in which they had the better sta- 
tistics, firmly believe that this year Coach 
Wally Butts will be able to make the statis- 
tics and the scores more compatible. Charlie 
Britt, Francis Tarkenton and Tommy Lewis 
form possibly the best triumvirate of quarter- 
backs in the Southeastern Conference, but 
Lewis, a 195-pound, strong-running back 
must shift to fullback to fill in for Dave 
Lloyd who defected to the pros. Stationed 
at the backfield corners will be Captain Don 
Soberdash. a smart, effective inside runner, 
and Fred Brown, who led the SEC with a 
6.6-yard rushing mark. Brown missed spring 
practice due to a knee operation, but backing 
! Bobby Walden, whose 45.3-yard 
punting average was the nation's best. 

Guards Billy Roland and Pat 
Dye plus End Jimmy Vickers 
are the main bricks in the 
front wall. This team could 
pull some mighty upsets. 


punting ave 

£ 


◄ WATCH 


FOR: Don Sober- 
itling halfback 




FLORIDA STATE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


GEORGIA TECH 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


Washington. D.C. 


Atlanta 

Colors: Garnet and gold 


Colors: Buff and blue 


Colors: White and gold 


THE DOPE: The Seminoles have a light, mo- 
bile line, a revamped backfield and a new of- 
fensive pattern. New Coach Perry Moss, 
former backfield instructor at Wisconsin, has 
installed the Finesse Drive attack, a ball- 
control offense based on the theory of mak- 
ing all plays look indistinguishably alike. 
Joe Majors, a poor runner and adequate pass- 
er. will guide the remains of the Bluegrass 
Bowl team. For receivers he can count on 
Fullback Jack Espenship and Tony Romeo, 
an efficient two-way end. Although he weighs 
just 165 pounds. Halfback Fred Pickard is 
a rawhide-tough performer. He recorded a 
4.9-yard average, gained 602 yards and just 
missed the list of top 20 ground-gainers in 
the mtHon. Best bet for the other halfback 
slot is Bud Whitehead who played briefly 
but well last fall. The offen- 
sive line is light but mobile. If 
the line holds up. Moss should 
have a successful first season 
as a head coach. 



◄ WATCH FOR: 

a mighly-mite at h 


t Diehard, 


THE DOPE: The Colonials, in their effort to 
move up in the Southern Conference, are 
using primarily northern talent from Pennsyl- 
vania. At spring’s end nine of the first string, 
including the entire backfield. were from the 
Keystone State. To add local flavor and to 
put some zip in the passing game, the Colo- 
nials called on Eddie LeBaron of the Wash- 
ington Redskins for advice. Still, Coach Bo 
Sherman has a lot of unseasoned players to 
work with, and it will be tough to match, let 
alone improve on, last year's third-place fin- 
ish. The line Is built around Center Ron De- 
Melfi. More than one of every five passes 
"completed” by Quarterback Ed Hino was 
caught by the opposition a habit he will 
have tosbakeasheaimsfor his most dependa- 
ble target, End Bill Smythe. Lou DeSimone 
hung up a 6.5-yard rushing 
mark in his limited duty and 
will join Tom Haly and Jerry 
Power at the halves. Duane 
Whetstone will be fullback. 

◄ WATCH FOR: /•««.< ing attack 
revolting around Ed Hino 


THE DOPE: The Yellow Jackets' defense 
and offense, built around Center Maxie 
Baughan and Halfback Floyd Faucette re- 
spectively, should both be improved. Coach 
Bobby Dodd will still use his belly series but 
will vary it with more wide-open tactics. 
Baughan will call the defensive signals as he 
closes out a brilliant collegiate career. Other 
distinguished linemen are Gerald Burch, Jim 
Powell and Fred Murphy, all sure-handed 
ends. Quarterbacking through a stiff schedule 
will be Fred Braselton, Marv Tibbetts and 
Walt Howard. Faucette tops the list of ball 
carriers with a 5. 7-yard average. Frank Nix 
is his most likely halfback partner, and they 
should get help from Sophomores Chick Gran- 
ing, Kenny Thompson. Johnny Tomlinson 
and Billy Williamson. Supplying the fullback 
punch will be Lee Reid and 
Taz Anderson. The Engineers 
hope to improve even though 
they face a strong schedule 
withstrong intersectional foes. 



◄ WATCH FOR: Marie Baughan, 
one of the finest of centers 
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BLACK & WHITE 


~The Scotch with Character 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 

THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington. Kg. 

Colors: Blue and white 


THE DOPE: The Wildcats are none too opti- 
mistic. for they realize it’s what’s up front 
that counts. Up front they are barely ade- 
quate at the ends and have a lack of depth 
at the tackles and guards. Coach Blanton 
Collier is meeting the problem by setting up 
a three-unit system. Line standouts are Guard 
Bob Talamini and Dickie Mueller, a staunch 
defensive end. A pair of very fine passers — 
Jerry Eisaman and Lowell Hughes — will divide 
the work at quarterback in an offense that 
will be short of reserve strength. Hughes, 
though, will have to be fully recovered from 
a knee operation. Halfbacks Calvin Bird, 
Charlie Sturgeon and Rich Wright can pick 
up a lot of yardage. Bird was named the 
Southeastern Conference's top sophomore 
last year. He caught 21 passes and was ninth 
nationally in scoring with 65 
points. Glenn Shaw moves 
from halfback to fullback and 
takes with him an impressive 
5.3-yard rushing average. 

• SWATCH FOR: Exciting ojffen- 
„ tin antics oj Calvin Bird 

SEPT. 19 Georgia Tech, N 113-0) 

SEPT. 26 Mississippi, N (6-27) 

OCT. 2 at Detroit, N (no gome) 

OCT. 10 at Auburn (0-8) 

OCT. 17 LSU.N (7-3t) 

OCT. 24 Georgia, N (0-28) 

OCT. 30 at Miami. N (no game) 

NOV. 7 at Vanderbilt (0-0) 

NOV. 14 Xavier (Ohio) (20-6) 

NOV. 21 Tennessee (6-2) 




LOUISIANA STATE 

Baton Rouge 
Colors: Purple and gold 


THE DOPE The Tigers are rich and seem to 
be getting richer. Billy Cannon, who com- 
bines blazing speed and awesome power run- 
ning from his halfback post, returns. So. too, 
does his dangerous running mate, Johnny 
Robinson. Adding to this superabundance at 
halfback is Sophomore Wendell Harris, who 
is already likened to Cannon. Coach Paul 
Dietzel has all but four of 35 lettermen return- 
ing, including the famed Chinese Bandits. 
Center and Linebacker Max Fuglerand Tack- 
les Bo Strange. Mel Branch and Lynn LeBlanc 
are the most distinguished linemen. Despite 
all this, Dietzel has to be careful. He lost his 
two top fullbacks, including Tommy Davis, 
whose toe won two games. His quarterback, 
Warren Rabb, sustained a broken hand in 
the Sugar Bowl game, missed spring drills, 
t and could be a bit of a ques- 
tion mark. Mainly, however, 
. Dietzel has the tremendous 
K psychological task of helping 
__ V* his boys fight complacency. 

SWATCH FOR: Pauling per- 
I format res bp Bitty Cannon 

SEPT. 19 Rice (26-6) 

SEPT. 26 TCU, iV (no game ) 

OCT. 3 Baylor at Shreveport (no game) 
OCT. lo Miami, N (il-O) 

OCT 17 at Kentucky, N (32-7) 

OCT. 24 at Florida (JO-7) 

OCT. 31 Mississippi, N (2 4-0) 

NOV. 7 at 7'ennessee (no game) 

NOV. 14 Mississippi Stale, N (7-6) 

NOV. 21 Tulane (62-0) 
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LOUISVILLE 


MIAMI 


MISSISSIPPI STATE 

Louisville 


Coral Cables, Fla. 


State College. Miss. 

Colors: Red and black 


Colors: Orange, green and while 


Colors: Maroon and white 


THE DOPE: The Cardinals and their sched- 
ule are both getting tougher at the same time, 
making it hard to improve on the 1958 rec- 
ord. Beefy linemen, led by stout (6 feet 6 
inches, 255 poundsi John Finn, will be hard 
to bowl over. Finn's support depends on the 
success of surgery on his knee. Howard Turley 
is a handy end who can pull down passes 
on offense and hall carriers on defense. Senior 
Dale Orem and Sophomore John Giles, who 
has promise but little experience, will be after 
the quarterback assignment. At the halves 
in Coach Frank Camp's T will be Ernie Green, 
a sophomore with a good blend of speed and 
size, and John Hunt, a junior with a talent 
for blocking. Pride of the backfield is Ken 
Porco, a thumping 5-foot-9, 215-pound full- 
back with a 5.5-yard rushing average. With 
two added games and with 
stronger opposition, the need 
for depth will show. Only a 
livelier passing attack can 
stave off a losing season. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Ken Porco, a 
heavy-duty fullback 



THE DOPE: The Hurricanes will move faster 
and wilt play a more open brand of ball in 
an effort to push the 1958 debacle into the 
background. Coach Andy Gustafson shuf- 
fled his staff and has done away with much 
of his Drive Series, using instead a multiple 
offense highlighting line splits, slotbacks. 
spread ends and more passing. Gustafson will 
again employ Fran Curci at quarterback. 
Curci showed he has a gifted hand as he hit 
for 60% of his passes last fall. Most of the 
land warfare will fall to Larry Digiammarino, 
Jim Vollenweider and Doug Davis. Digiam- 
marino also excels as a pass defender and will 
share the halfback work with Vollenweider, 
who was the surprise of spring drills, flashing a 
strong running style. Davis, a converted half- 
hack. will be at fullback. Curci and Guard 
Jim Otto are the only two 
starters back to face a granite- 
tough schedule. Charles Din- 
ning, a tackle, and Ron Mirilo- 
vich, an end. are game-tested. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Stepped-up pats- 
ing game by Tran Cur'd 



THE DOPE: The Maroons are blue about the 
lack of color in their backfield. Graduation 
wiped out the complete first -string offensive 
group, and there is not much left for Coach 
Wade Walker to work with. Still, he is not 
moaning and plans to have either Tootie Hill 
or Bill Tohill at quarterback in an offense 
that has been altered from a split-T to a dou- 
ble wing affair. Willie Daniel had a 6. 7-yard 
running average in 1958, suffered a broken leg 
against LSU and may not be able to hold off 
Bobby Bethune's bid. Pat Shute will also 
have trouble holding his halfback job. Com- 
pleting the list of incumbents who will have 
to fight off challengers is Sophomore G. T. 
Thames, who won the fullback job in the 
spring. Service returnee Walt Flowers is after 
the assignment. Certain of regular berths, 
though, are a pair of jumbo- 
sized junior tackles — Floyd 
Powers and Walt Suggs — en- 
trenched on a line that aver- 
ages almost 220 pounds. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Wall Suggs, a 
6-fool-S, HO- pou nil tackle 



SEPT. 12 Western Kentucky. N (no game) 
SEPT. 1» at Xatier (Ohio), N (no game) 
SEPT. 2« lit Eastern Kentucky, N (tO-7) 
OCT. 3 at Bradley (no game 1 
OCT. 10 at Murray Stale 1*7-0) 

OCT. 17 Dayton. N (U-SC) 

OCT. 31 Marshall. N (no game) 

NOV. 7 at North Texas Stale, N ( 10-St ) 
NOV. M Ohio U. (6-S-1) 

NOV. 21 at Kent Stale til-0): 



MARYLAND 


MISSISSIPPI 


NORTH CAROLINA 

College Park. Md. 


University, Miss. 


Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Colors: Red and while 


Colors: Red and blue 


Colors: Blue and while 


THE DOPE: The Terrapins have seemingly 
been the pawns in a game of chess conducted 
by new Coach Tom Nugent. In an effort to 
get his newly installed I formation going 
quickly, Nugent has jumped his players from 
one position to another. On the line, which 
will be excellent on offense, his opening gam- 
bit was to switch the No. 1 receiver, Ron 
Shaffer, from end to tackle. Then he moved 
Kurt Schwarz from tackle to guard. Vince 
Scott, a superb end and place-kicker, will 
stay put. as will Tom Gunderman. a highly 
respected guard. Directing the I will be 
Dwayne Fletcher, who was jumped from 
halfback, and Dick Scarbath. Fletcher is a 
good runner, fair passer; Scarbath is just the 
opposite. Jim Joyce will be at fullback and 
sophomore flash Don VanReenan at left half. 

At the other half will be one 
of the South's best guards, 
Rodney Breedlove, and this 
is the move on which the fu- 
ture hinges. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Bo, I Breed- 
love. a guard moved to halfback 



THE DOPE: The Rebels were shot up pretty 
badly along the line but have enough ammu- 
nition to advance through an easy schedule. 
Quarterback Bobby Franklin, who last year 
hit on 46% of his passes for 710 yards and 
10 touchdowns, also moves the ball well on 
the ground. Fullback Charlie Flowers has 
gained 997 yards in two seasons, averaging 
six yards a carry. Three expressmen —George 
Blair. Cowboy Woodruff and Bobby Crespino 
— will handle the halfback chores in fine style. 
Guard Marvin Terrell throws his 220 pounds 
around with awesome power and speed and 
has caught the eye of the pros with his turn- 
about play, strong on offense and even strong- 
er on defense. Coach Johnny Vaught's semi- 
platoon system could use considerably more 
depth, but the first-string Rebs will be hard 
t0 handle. Remember Oct. 31. 
On that day the Rebels will 
clash with LSI' in a game that 
could settle the Southeastern 
Conference argument. 

4 WATCH FOR: Air, land trick- 
crj of Bobby franklin 


THE DOPE: The Tar Heels suffered the biggest 
loss imaginable when Jim Tatum died last 
July. This was to have been his big season, 
and new Coach Jim Hickey must try to 
complete Tatum's reconstruction program. 
A fine offense will be run by Jack Cummings, 
who was 10th in the land in total offense, tied 
for first nationally with 11 touchdown passes. 
Wade Smith and Sonny Folckomer, tricky 
halfbacks, and Don Klochak. a crunching full- 
back, fill out what should be a devastating 
offense. Up front, on an almost dent-proof 
line that will average 215 pounds, the main- 
stays will be hefty Tackles Don Stallings 
(240 poundsi and Moose Butler (235 pounds!. 
Guard Fred Mueller and one of the best pairs 
of ends in the country — A1 Goldstein and 
John Schroeder. If the latter two have recov- 
ered from knee operations, 
the Tar Heels could stun 
Clemson in the opener, take 
the ACC title and rank among 
the best anywhere. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Offensive ma- 
neuvers by Jack Cummings 
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N.C. STATE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


TULANE 

Raleigh, N.C. 


Columbia. S.C. 


New Orleans 

Colors: Red and while 


Colors: darnel and black 


Colors: Green and blue 


THE DOPE: The Wolfpack rooters created 
an effigy of Coach Earle Edwards last De- 
cember, but he was not hanged. Instead, he 
was praised for the amazing spirit he injected 
in his always-crippled team. Believing that 
the bad luck is behind and that the promis- 
ing talent will come through. Edwards is 
optimistic. He has lettermen for every job 
except quarterback, and there he has Roman 
Gabriel, a sophomore labeled with scores of 
laudatory adjectives. Gabriel will keep Ends 
Dick Drexler and George Vollmar busy with 
passes. Bernie Latusick and Ron Podwika 
will be at the backfield corners and Arnold 
Nelson at fullback in a fast-moving offense. 
Foremost of the linemen is mammoth Dick 
(Tiny) Reynolds, a massive 6-foot-5, 260- 
pound tackle. The spirit is willing, but it 
will require fast development 
Hk on the part of some inexpe- 
™ 1 rienced players if the Wolf- 
^ pack is to be tough enough 
for the schedule. 

«WATCH FOR: Hn»« DUk 


u 


THE DOPE The Gamecocks are relying on the 
defense to preserve Coach Warren Giese's rec- 
ord of not having had a losing team at Colum- 
bia. The line averages 215 pounds and is led 
by Ed Pitts, a top-caliber tackle. When it 
comes to offense, though, the Gamecocks will 
not be able to match their 1958 performance. 
True, John Saunders, a bulldozing fullback, 
who led the Atlantic Coast Conference in 
rushing and was voted its best blocking back, 
will be ready. Also true is the fact that the 
rest of the backfield is not game-tested. This 
will show during the rugged first half of the 
campaign. Steve Satterfield, who weighs in 
at a scant 155 pounds and has had just a mini- 
mum of experience, is heir to the quarter- 
back job. Steve Kopian, Jim Bowman and 
Ken Norton are the top halfbacks. Not on the 
roster but playing a vital role 
is the Polaroid camera used 
® for taking game pictures and 
permitting a fast, detailed 
look at trouble spots. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Work manlike 
effort s of Tackle Ed Pitts 



THE DOPE: The Green Wave lost some of its 
impact when Quarterback Richie Petitbon 
passed up his final year of eligibility to sign 
a professional contract. However, Coach 
Andy Pilney's squad, bolstered by 23 letter- 
men, will improve on its 1958 record. Phil Nu- 
gent's development as a field general will de- 
termine how far the Green Wave rolls. He will 
have a nifty corps of receivers, what with 
six pass catchers back. In this group are Ends 
Bill Brobham, Pete Abadie and Leo Young. 
The last two placed second and third in the 
Southeastern Conference in catches. Moving 
the ball on the ground will be up to Half- 
backs Will Ellzey and Tom Mason and Full- 
back Tom McClellan who compose an all-jun- 
ior backfield. Mason, a 6-foot-l 200-pounder, 
runs 100 yards in 9.7 and moves like an 
express; and McClellan is a 
consistent short gainer. The 
f line is heavily fortified by 6- 

~ foot-7, 235-pound Tackle 
Vl . . M Dave Painter. 

«WATCH FOR: Hea,y-d„,y 




RICHMOND 


TENNESSEE 


VANDERBILT 

Richmond 


Knoxcille, Tenn. 


Nashville 

Colors: Red and blue 


Colors: Orange and while 


Colors: Black and gold 


THE DOPE: The Spiders, with 17 of 22 letter- 
men to help spin their web, still don't feel 
confident of their prospects, although 1958 was 
almost a big success. Four properly placed 
touchdowns last season would have reversed 
a 3-7 won-and-lost record. As it is. Coach 
Ed Merrick will have a strong first-half club 
but will be short on relief help. This veteran 
Southern Conference squad will be strong at 
the ends, fast in the backfield and tough to 
score against. Center Chuck Boone and Tack- 
le Fred Caravetta are particular points of 
strength in the defensive line. The passing 
department may go through a state of flux 
before Frank Gagalino. Dick Curl or Mel 
Rideout wins the quarterback job. There are 
great expectations for the running game, what 
with Halfbacks Dave Ames and Earl Stoudt 
set to go long and wide and 
Fullbacks Pat Lamberti. who 
doubles as a tackle, and John 
Boggs able to go short and 
up the middle. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Uuggct play oj 
Fullback-Tackle Pal Lamberti 



THE DOPE: The Volunteers are gathering for 
an all-out assault. Yet with just two senior 
starters this young team is probably a year 
away from its peak. Coach Bowden Wyatt 
is blessed with heft, experience and depth. 
Only a perilous calendar of games stands in 
the way. The much-talked-of Billy Majors 
will have to stave off some serious challengers 
to keep his tailback job in a single wing that 
should develop a scoring punch. Bunny Orr, 
a swift sophomore, and Neyle Sollee. if re- 
covered from a knee injury, will serve at full- 
back. Jim Cartwright, an aggressive block- 
ing back, fits in perfectly. At wingback Ken 
Waddell will have to pick up his experience 
under game pressure. Senior Tackles Lebron 
Shields and Joe Schaffer are the showpieces 
of the line. Shields has been drafted by the 

f Detroit Lions. The Volunteers 
will face a wicked schedule, 
but they will be tough and 
should emerge with a .500 or 
better percentage. 

m 


◄ WATCH FOR: Triple-three 
Tailback Billy Majors 


THE DOPE: The Commodores found the hands 
of time moving too slow for them last fall. 
They missed a possible bowl berth by 17 sec- 
onds, losing to Clemson with nine seconds left 
and being tied by Florida with eight to go. 
Not only that, but Coach Art Guepe was be- 
hind time when his spring camp closed, and 
he will have to hustle to fill gaps at both 
guards, tackle and center before the season 
opens. Rooster Akin and Ron Miller, both 
already tagged by the pros, head a fine col- 
lection of ends, and Larry Wagner is a pillar 
of strength at tackle. The ground assault will 
be geared to the churning strides of Halfbacks 
Tom Moore, who strikes with exceptional 
power, and Mack Rolfe. Moore, who slammed 
ahead for 584 yards last fall, plays all phases 
of the game well. Fullback Bobby Nay should 
be recovered from a broken 
leg. Jim McKee will be run- 
ning the attack, and should 
manage a winning record, but 
against mediocre opposition. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Thunderous 
charges of big Tom Moore 




SEPT. 19 at Dayton, N (12-1,1) 

SEPT. 26 at West Virginia (22-66) 

OCT. 3 VMI at Porlsm'th, Va., N (6-12) 
OCT. 10 DacUlson, jV 127-22) 

OCT. 17 at Citadel. N (20-0) 

OCT. 26 at Florida State, N (no game) 
OCT. 31 at Virginia Tech (23-27) 

NOV. 7 George Washington (26-6) 

NOV. 14 Furman (no game) 

NOV. 26 William & Mary ( 1S-18 ) 


SEPT. 

OCT. 

OCT. 

OCT. 

OCT. 

OCT 

NOV 

NOV 

NOV 


urn (0-13) 

3 Mississippi State (13-8) 

10 Georgia Tech (7-21) 

17 Alabama at Birmingham (1 4-7) 
24 Chattanooga 1 6-/4) 

31 at North Carolina (7-21) 

7 LSU (no game) 

14 Mississippi at Memphi 
21 at Kentucky (2-6) 

28 Vanderbilt (1 0-6) 


16) 



SEPT. 26 of Georgia (21-U) 

OCT. 3 Alabama, N (0-0) 

OCT. 10 Mississippi, N (no game) 
OCT. 17 Florida. N (6-6) 

OCT. 24 of Virginia (30-6) 

OCT. 31 of Minnesota (no game) 
NOV. 7 Kentucky (0-0) 

NOV. 14 af Tulane f 12-0) 

NOV. 21 Florence Stale (no gamp) 
NOV. 28 at Tennessee (6-10) 


74 
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VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA TECH 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville, Va. 


Blacksburg. Va. 


Morgantown, IV. Va. 

Colors: Orange amt blue 


Colors: Orange anil maroon 


C olorr: Blue and gold 


THE DOPE. The Cavaliers will give their 
fans only a modicum of satisfaction this fall. 
First of all. Quarterback Reece Whitley and 
Halfback Ulmo Randle, the pass-catching 
sensation, have graduated. In fact, only eight 
of 24 letter winners will return. Coach Dick 
Voris points out that this team will be very 
green, then quickly adds that there will he 
more speed and size. Among the sophomores, 
he tabs Tackle Ron Gassert as the finest pros- 
pect. A year ago the enemy scored better than 
30 points a game, and this season's line, built 
around Center Bob Edwards, will not be 
much stronger due to its lack of combat ex- 
perience. Arnold Dempsey will probably he 
at quarterback, with John Barger, a regular 
last year, and Sophomore Harold Rust in 
line for the fullback opening. Three other 
sophomores who could very 
likely crack the varsity line- 
up are Halfbacks Teil Denby 
and George Toth and Guard 
Glenn Sacco. 

4WATCH FOR: Bob EilwanU. 
Caraliera' captain, center 


3k 


THE DOPE: The Gobblers, sticking more to 
the ground, should be a sound club, and if 
Quarterback Charlie Speck can improve his 
passing the offense will be fairly potent. As it 
is. the young sophomore replacement for the 
graduated Billy Holsclaw is a good runner 
with bright promise. Frank Eastman is an- 
other good prospect for the job. More power- 
ful runners, paced by Halfbacks Al Pugh and 
Pat Henry, have led Coach Frank Moseley 
to emphasize the belly series in his split-T. 
Pugh, though, will have to shake a habit of 
being trapped by his own tricky maneuvers. 
Fullback Sam Shaffer is a valuable blocker, 
and some of the offense work should be 
handed Sophomore Warren Maccaroni. Car- 
roll Dale is an exceptionally fine end on a 
husky line that also includes Tackles Don 
Oakes (240 pounds) and Ber- 
nie Vishneski (235 pounds). 
Moseley will be blessed with 
more depth than at any time 
since coming to Tech in 1951. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Carroll Dale, 
nn excellent pass catcher 



THE DOPE: The Mountaineers' need for 
tackles may have been solved in part by 
Coach Art Lewis' belief that it pays to adver- 
tise. Lewis issued a call in the student news- 
paper for "anybody with a loud snarl" to 
come out for tackle. His answer came in the 
person of John Peters, who is given a good 
chance of making the defensive unit. Lewis' 
teams can trace much of their success to fine 
quarterbacking. Now the job falls to Danny 
Williams, an exciting junior. Forming a dandy 
halfback duo will be bullet-fast Ray Peterson 
and shifty Dave Rider, with John Marra, 
Dick Herrig and Jim Bargeloh first-class sub- 
stitutes. Bob Benke and a service returnee, 
Tom Huston, will he at fullback. The line, 
braced on the left by Tackle Carl Dannen- 
berg and Guard Bill Lopasky, still needs help. 

West Virginia should win 
its sixth Southern Confer- 
ence title in the past seven 
years, but will have a tough 
time with outside foes. 


◄ WATCH FOR: 


If back 



VMI 

WAKE FOREST 

WILLIAM & MART 

Lexington, Va. 

Winston-Salem. .V.C'. 

Williamsburg, Va. 

Colors: Red, white and yellow 

Colors: Black and gold 

C olors: Crr.en, gold and silver 


THE DOPE: The Keydets' ranks were washed 
away by the graduation tide, leaving only 
one starter Fullback Sam Horner. However, 
Coach John McKenna could not have picked 
a better man to be left behind. Horner was 
one of the most impressive backs in the coun- 
try last year. He is a 6-footer, weighs 195. 
runs the 100 in 9.7, gaineil six yards a carry 
last fall and was fifth nationally in punting 
with a 42.6-yard average. Filling out the rest 
of the lineup is guesswork. Tom Kurkoski. a 
strong defender, and Dick Evans, a dandy 
receiver, are leading candidates for the jobs 
al the terminals. Lee Badgett should move 
up from the second string to take over at 
center. Among the sophomores it appears as 
though Halfbacks Stinson Jones and John 
Tra.vnham have the best chances. The Key- 
dets will be shorthanded from 
tackle to tackle and will rely 
heavily on newcomers. There 
are some good receivers and 
there will be more passing. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Lons sprint*, 
punts by Sam Horner 



THE DOPE: The Demon Deacons figure on 
driving some painful pitchforks into the 
opposition. This year. Coach Paul Amcn's 
fourth at the helm, could be his first over 
the .500 mark if his boys can shake off their 
fourth-period letdowns. Norm Snead did a 
sensational job as a sophomore quarterback, 
gaining 1.003 yards through the air. He has 
put on some needed weight, now must shake 
his habit of having almost two passes per 
game intercepted. This fall the ground at- 
tack — centered around Halfbacks Bobby 
Robinson. Kenny Ferrell and Jerry Bali and 
Fullback Neil MacLean — will open up. and 
the offense should be more dangerous. Mac- 
Lean plowed ahead for 624 yards on the 
ground in 1958. The lino will be bigger, strong- 
yet somewhat inexperienced. 
Rangy Pete Manning, who 
caught 25 passes in 19o8, ranks 
as one of the Atlantic Coast 
Conference's finest ends on 
both offense and defense. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Sha,p par- 
ing of Quarterback Norm Small 


THE DOPE: The Indians won't be able to dec- 
orate their tepee with a Southern Conference 
championship banner, but they just might 
be able to push themselves out of last place. 
Even this will be no easy undertaking, for 
Coach Milt Drewer has a very green team. 
Five seniors are on the first string. One is 
Mike Lashley. a devastating two-way tackle. 
Another is Lauren Kardatzke, a hard-running 
fullback. Drewer will use variations of the 
split-T and wing T and will have Bob Stoy, 
who runs, passes and handles the ball with 
authority, at the controls. Jim Porach and 
Sophomore Roger Hale are twin-edged half- 
backs who are excellent, blockers and runners. 
Last fall Porach led the team with a 4.6-yard 
rushing mark. Roger has been stamped as 
"the greatest Hale since Nathan." As a fresh- 
man he averaged 11.9 yards 
a carry and had five runs of 
over 50 yards. The Indians 
have but one Hale to give and 
that’s not enough. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Bruising line 
play of Tackle Mike Lashley 


er. deeper, 
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Midwesterners point 
with pride to tall 
corn and fine football 


THE MIDWEST 



T he midwest has been described 
as ‘‘the most American part of 
America” and “perhaps the richest 
area of its size mankind has known.” 
Rich in fertile soil, tall corn, vast for- 
ests and great factories, it is rich in 
football tradition as well. 

By and large, Midwesterners be- 
lieve they have the best college foot- 
ball in the country. It is a point they 
feel has been undeniably established 
in the record books, in the national 
rankings and in intersectional games 
over the years. Card-carrying South- 
eastern and Southwest Conference 
fans may argue the matter until blue 
in the face; your Midwesterner sim- 
ply accepts his football superiority 
on Saturday as part of the established 
order, along with church and chicken 
on Sunday. 

The eminent teams are, of course, 
those of the big, rich schools of the 


Big Ten, of Notre Dame and of Okla- 
homa (the latter geographically in 
the Southwest but formally in the 
Midwest's Big Eight Conference). 

If a certain amount of de-emphasis 
has set in — the Big Ten’s inability to 
muster enough votes to renew its 
Rose Bowl contract after the present 
series expires on New Year’s Day; the 
restrictive recruiting rules adopted in 
1957, with grants-in-aid based on the 
athlete’s need— enthusiasm for foot- 
ball has not fallen off one whit. 

“I see no reason for a decline in 
interest around here because of the 
Rose Bowl picture," says Kenneth 
Doyle, a World War II fighter pilot 
who now runs a bar in Madison. “I 
think people realize that Wisconsin 
has a good football team this year. 
They’ll go to see a good football team 
any time.” 

“I think,” says Al McGuff, a Chi- 


cago businessman and talent scout for 
Purdue, “that each Big Ten school 
has a rivalry overshadowing the Rose 
Bowl. As far as I’m concerned, the 
Rose Bowl is an anticlimax.” 

Old Wisconsin grad William Na- 
thanson, 47, a Chicago lawyer, is one 


BIG TEN CONFERENCE 
1958 STANDINGS 


Ohio State 

Purdue 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Northwestern 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Michigan State 


W L T PTSOPP 
5 1 0 173 100 

5 1 1 131 77 

4 1 2 147 105 

3 1 2 103 80 

3 2 1 56 104 

4 3 0 117 117 

3 4 0 142 120 

15 1 98 172 

1 6 0 87 120 

0 5 1 37 96 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED S?]>tcmbcr 21, 19S9 



who thinks the tough recruiting code 
is just fine. "We’ve got bigger squads 
now than we ever had,” Nathanson 
says. "We lose a few kids, but those 
are the kids who are out for the buck. 
Generally, they don't turn out to be 
such good players anyway. We’re 
rather proud of the way the program 
has been working out. The effect is 
to give a boy the impetus to make the 
top quarter of his high school class. 


BIG EIGHT CONFERENCE 
1958 STANDINGS 


Oklahoma 

Colorado 

Kansas 

Kansas State 

Nebraska 

Iowa State 

Oklahoma State' 

*Did not compete 


W L T PTS OPP 

6 0 0 205 20 

4 1 1 123 75 

1 2 0 101 75 

3 2 1 70 106 

2 4 0 66 118 

1 5 0 43 156 

0 6 0 18 82 

conference title 


We’re making scholars out of these 
kids as well as football players.” 

Columbus insurance salesman Joe 
Boyce is counting on that old presti- 
digitator Woody Hayes to bring off 
another fine Buckeye season. Al- 
though he feels Ohio State does not 
pass enough and admits that the team 
may be a trifle green this fall, Boyce 
says, "Hayes knows what he’s doing. 
That Woody, he's smart.” 

Coach Forest Evashevskiof Iowa’s 
Rose Bowl champions has imbued 
all Hawkeyes with a similar spirit. 
Says Ralph Young, publisher of the 
Marion, Iowa Sentinel: "We were 
down so low so long that it’s a won- 
derful feeling to know we can hold 
our own with any of them now. We 
can hold our heads up.” 

For Waldo Ames, a former track 
athlete and now a Chicago insurance 
executive, football means a chance 
to see old friends. "I think the game 
has a great value in that it keeps the 
older alumni tied to their schools,” 
Ames says. "This wouldn’t be possible 
if it wasn’t such a wonderful game. 
It has an interest above all other 
sports. It’s a sport in which every- 
body pictures himself as the hero.” 

To Mrs. Betty Young, 37, para- 
lyzed from the neck down and impris- 
oned in an iron lung, the season is a 
wondrous time. She will be taken to 
most of the Iowa home games on her 
portable bed. “I’ve got my Minnesota 
tickets already,” she says. "I think 
I’ll get a season ticket. I just get foot- 


ball fever, that’s all. It’s one of those 
intangibles that kicks you in the seat 
of the pants and makes you want to 
yell, ‘Rah! rah! rah!”’ 

At South Bend the furor over the 
Brennan affair died down long ago. 
At Christmastime, when young Terry 
Brennan was fired as coach of Notre 
Dame after five reasonably good but 
not Notre Dame-good years, fans 
were passionately split for and against 
the move. Now the fans have adopted 
a wait-and-see attitude. New Coach 
Joe Kuharich, back at his old school 
after a spell of coaching the pro- 
fessional Washington Redskins, has 
generally been well accepted. He is 
considered a bit distant, rather aloof 
compared with Brennan, but he has 
been extremely careful to avoid con- 
troversy. 

The word from South Bend is that 
Kuharich, not surprisingly, is dead 
serious about football. He had bet- 
ter be. 

Down at Oklahoma, which is en- 
graved “Oklahoma!” as in the hit 
musical in the minds of suffering op- 
ponents, the waving wheat smells 
just as sweet as it ever did, and Coach 
Bud Wilkinson, the smiling genius of 
the prairie, has one of the best teams 
of his improbable career (114 games 
won, 10 lost and three tied). 

People in the Big Eight, however, 
just can’t get themselves worked up 
over football as hotly as their neigh- 
boring fans of the Big Ten. With 
Oklahoma 99.44 % sure of winning the 
conference title again, as it has the 
last 12 years running, the Big Eight 
race lacks an element of suspense. The 
contrast is especially strong this year, 
when at least five Big Ten teams— 
Wisconsin, Purdue, Iowa, Ohio State 
and Northwestern— have preseason 
support as championship contenders. 

In any case, campuses large and 
small, from Muskingum to Minneap- 
olis, share the unique electricity that 
comes with the beginning of a foot- 
ball season, whatever the state of the 
various teams and conferences. 

"I like football, love it,” says Wil- 
liam Porter, 40, an Iowa professor in 
the School of Communications, "but 
that doesn’t mean I’m going to kneel 
down and light candles for any tired 
old academic war horse. 

“Football means a certain type of 
excitement when school opens. It is 
purely a calendar experience, but 
it comes closer to bringing the whole 
campus together at one time than 
anything else. It means bands, color 
and our guys playing their guys.” 


BOWLING GREEN 

Bowling Green, Ohio 
Colors: Brown and orange 

THE DOPE: The Falcons at the conclusion of 
the season will be back at their old stand in 
the Mid-American Conference. In the past 
four years they have finished between first and 
third, and they should be in between that this 
year. Coach Doyt Perry, a disciple and for- 
mer aide to Ohio State's Woody Hayes, has a 
sharp-throwing quarterback in Bob Colburn 
(87 attempts. 46 completions for 52.9%). Col- 
burn has two crack catchers in End Tom Cola- 
ner and Halfback Bernard Casey, last season's 
leading receiver (16 receptionsi. With only 
plunging Fullback Jerry Dianiska and Half- 
back Casey as the main running threats, the 
Falcons will have to revise their offensive 
thinking. The line at both end and tackle still 
impresses, for here they have all-conference 
hopefuls in Colaner and Tackle Bob Zimpfer. 

At center is strong but un- 
tried Sophomore Ray Kwiat- 
kowski, while the guards, Dan 
Roberds and Jerry Colaner, 
have no backers. 

4 WATCH FOR: Bob Colburn's in. 
frequent but sharp passing 

SEPT. 26 at Marshall, N (11-7) 

OCT. 3 Dayton <2 5-0) 

OCT. 10 Western Michigan (10-6) 

OCT. 17 Toledo (31-16) 

OCT. 24 at Kent Stale (7-8) 

OCT. 31 Miami (Ohio) (H-28) 

NO V. 7 at Southern Illinois (no game) 
NOV. 14 Delaware (no game) 

NOV. 21 al Ohio Unirersitg (33-6) 



CINCINNATI 

Cincinnati 

Colors: Red and black 


THE DOPE: The Bearcats might appear like 
easy pickings to the rest of the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference: but beware. Coach George 
Blackburn lost seven starters from last year's 
team, including the entire backfield except 
for Quarterback Jack Lee. But at end 216- 
pound Jim Leo cavorts in a manner that ex- 
cites the pros, while opposite End Dave Ca- 
nary is a bear for contact, and at tackle Max 
Messner. a 227-pound converted guard, is a 
mile rough on rival ball carriers. But best of 
all is Quarterback Lee. who works the wing T 
and flanker T successfully, sometimes passing 
short and sometimes long and most always 
finding the mark. The empty hole at tackle 
will be filled by a rangy, rough sophomore, 
Gus Schmidt, while the fullback void has been 
plugged by Ed Banks, a burly, fast 201 -pound 
sophomore speedster. The 
Bearcats may hurt from inex- 
perience early in the schedule, 
Ati but they should come around 
v, I fast enough to be a contender. 




.◄WATCH FOR: Pr 

■l End Jim Leo 



SEPT. 19 at Oklahoma State t H-19 ) 
SEPT. 26 Dayton, N (ll-O) 

OCT. 3 at Houston, N (13-31) 

OCT. 10 Worth Terns, N (8-8) 

OCT. 17 at Wichita, N (16-16) 

OCT. 24 College of Pacific (12- 6) 
OCT. 31 Xavier (Ohio I f U-8) 

NOV. 7 at Tulsa (1 6-6) 

NOV. 14 Marquette (15-0) 

NOV. 26 Miami (Ohio) (18-7) 
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DAYTON 

ILLINOIS 


IOWA 

Dayton 

Urbana, III. 


Iowa City, Iowa 

Colors: Blue and red 

Colors: Orange and blue 


Colors: Gold and black 


THE OOPE: The Flyers, though long on 
linemen, are almost backless. Coach Bud Kerr 
must look to ’.he sophomores to fill the back- 
field positions as the 1958 returnees don't have 
the talent to man his spread T formation. 
Sophomore Dan Laughlin has moved into the 
starting quarterback position by showing run- 
ning ability along with a deft ball-handling 
touch, but he has yet to indicate any par- 
ticular skill as a passer. Sophomores Milton 
Karn. Frank Gniazdowski and Joe Grieco will 
be shifted to starting roles to give the Flyers 
more offensive go. The line is liberally en- 
dowed with strong, fast workers, and there 
is not only quantity here but also quality. 
End Tony Latell, 6 feet 1 inch. 215 pounds, 
proved to be tough on defense and a pass- 
catching glutton. The Flyers will also have 
strong linebacking due to 
Guard Steve Palenchar, a 
— . 5-foot-9. 200-pounder, who 

is a hard-charging offensive 
blocker. 



3j§4WATCH FOR: 

ball from End Tong Latell 


foot- 


THE OOPE: The Fightin' Illini Coach Ray El- 
iot’s lame duck year will measure up to Big 
Ten physical standards for the first time in 
five years. The linemen, in particular, fill out 
their game uniforms to the gussets. The heft 
even spreads to the baekfield; it is only at 
the flanks and at quarterback that the foot- 
ball beef is lean. Quarterback John Easter- 
brook, a 5-foot-8 ball-handling dandy, is 
merely adequate as a thrower but manages 
the Illinois T and sliding T formations slick- 
ly. Easterhrook could keep his jersey spotless 
if he would remain in the tight passing pocket 
created by the blocking of Guards John Gre- 
mer and Bill Burrell, and Joe Rutgens. the 
210-pound terrier-quick tackle. However, his 
lack of size forces Easterbrook to roll out in 
order to spot his favorite receiver. The Illini. 

£ heavier and faster than last 
year, are talented in spots but 
are deficient at linebacker 
and on the bench. Their rise 
will be limited. 


|| SWATCH FOR: Bill Barrel!, 
1 firrre blocking guard 


THE DOPE: The Hawkeyes in Iowa City have 
no joy. for the mighty Mitch Ogiego and the 
fleet Willie Fleming have flunked out and 
gone on to the Canadian pros. Ogiego was to 
replace the graduated Randy Duncan at 
quarterback and make the high-spirited Iowa 
wing T ofTense step out. His scholastic failure 
created an almost impossible problem for 
Coach Forest Evashcvski. who now must 
count only on Olen Treadway -who can't 
pass. Otherwise. Iowa will have much the 
same cast that routed California in the Rose 
Bowl: All-America Curt Merz and Co-cap- 
tain Don Norton at ends; Bill Lapham, pos- 
sible All-America, at center; Don Horn at 
fullback: and Bob Jeter, the gold-dust half- 
back, joined by Co-captain Ray Jauch to 
form a formidable phalanx of football talent. 

Iowa was being boomed for 
the No. 1 national ranking, 
but now it will have to shore 
up the defense to stay in the 
running for Big Ten honors. 

◄ WATCH FOR: The flying feel 
of Bob Jeter 



| SEPT. 19 Kirhmond, N (13-lt) 
SEPT. 26 at Cincinnati, N (0-/4) 
OCT. 3 at Bowling Green (0-25 ) 
OCT. 10 al Holy Cron x (0-26) 
OCT. 17 al iMuittille, N (26 1.1) 
OCT. 24 Xarier (Ohio), N (0-16) 
OCT. 31 al Villanova (6-9) 

NOV. T Detroit (7-27) 

NOV. 14 Aft ii mi (Ohio) (0-3 4) 

I NOV. 21 Wichita (no game) 


I sept. 26 al Indiana (no game) 

I OCT. 3 .-Inn y no game) 

OCT. 10 nt Ohio Stale (13-19) 

OCT. 17 Minnexota (to- 6) 

OCT. 24 Penn St. al Cleveland (no game) 
OCT. 31 Purdue (9-31) 

NOV. 7 Michigan (11-3) 


(2-31) 


NOV. 21 Sorthn i 



OCT. 3 Northweetem 1 26-20) 

OCT. 10 Michigan State 'wo game) 
oct. 17 eU I YU mufti (0 ) 

OCT. 24 al Purdue (no 9011141 
OCT. 31 Kanxax Stale (no game I 
NOV. 7 Minnexota ftS-6) 

NOV. 14 al Ohio State (28-33) 
NOV. 21 Noire Dame i.tt-tl) 


DETROIT 


INDIANA 

IOWA STATE 

Detroit 


Bloomington, Jnd. 

Ames, Iowa 

Colors: Cardinal and white 


Colors: Cream and crimson 

Colors: Cardinal and gold 


THE DOPE: The Titans, bustling and busy un- 
der new Coach Jim Miller, will have trouble 
improving on last year's 4-1-1 record. The 
squad has 20 lettermen back and a new sys- 
tem the straight T with flankers. A deter- 
mined organizer. Coach Miller sifted through 
the 97 men that turned out for spring prac- 
tice before he came up with Tony Hanley, a 
slight 151-pounder, to fill the vacant quarter- 
back job. Hanley had an unpromising 14 for 
46 passing record last season. There will be 
exceptional receivers in Halfback Bruce Maher 
and Ends Tom Chapman. Dennis Flynn and 
Larry Vargo. Vargo, a sophomore, looks like 
a real find with a slashing defensive style; and 
Maher is an exceptional offensive player who 
has pass defense shortcomings but makes up 
with his speed around end on pitehouts and 
by slipping behind the defend- 
ers to grab passes. The line is 
big and ponderous and reacts 
a shade too slow for the hectic 
pace of the T formation. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Side-tlepping, 
lu-ixling rune of Bruce Maher 



THE DOPE: The Hoosiers have a renewed in- 
terest in football. Indiana, long a runt pine 
amidst the Big Ten's tall timber, cut down 
Minnesota. MichiganState. Michigan and tied 
Purdue all in successive weeks last year, fin- 
ishing the season with a 5-3-1 record in 
their first season under Coach Phil Dickens 
and his single wing. Out to improve upon last 
year's record. Indiana must now replace the 
entire middle of the line. Lettermen Guards 
Elvin Caldwell and Dan Noone move up to 
starting roles, though neither has proved him- 
self to be more than barely adequate. The 
center slot will be filled by Sophomore Walt 
Thomas, poised but inexperienced. With Ted 
Aucreman and All-America candidate Earl 
Faison manning the flanks, the opposition will 
have no place to run but inside. Faison, a '230- 
pounder. proved himself astal- 
H ented at cornering passes as 
opposing runners. Tailback 
Ted Smith is an elusive run- 
ner but weak on passing 

◄WATCH FOR: Play-xlopping 
f ladies of End Earl Faison 


THE DOPE: The Cyclones won't blow up much 
of a storm, as they are a little undersized 
for the rest of the Big Eight. Coach Clay 
Stapleton has 15 lettermen back and has suf- 
fered only two significant losses — End Gale 
Gibson and Fullback Bob Harden — from last 
year's starting eleven. Tailback Dwight Nich- 
ols is the key to the Cyclone single wing. He 
has been an all-conference back the last two 
years; as a sophomore he was the leading 
passer in the conference and as a junior he 
was the leading ground-gainer. Now in his 
senior year, Nichols could be in line for All- 
America honors. Sophomore Guard Hank 
Vogelman and swift-swarming Tackle Larry 
Van Der Heydon at 200 pounds are the heav- 
iest linemen, while Fullback Tom Watkins, 
a 182-pound speedster, looms as the weighti- 
■ est baekfield starter. The Cy- 

clones will be well drilled, but 
the team doesn't have the 
speed to compensate for its 
lack of size. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Catch-if-you- 
can style of Dwight Nichols 
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KANSAS 


Lawrence, Kims. 

Colors: Crimson and blue 


THE DOPE: The Jayhawks would like to take 
to the air. but their material looks more suit- 
ed to ground travel. Quarterback Bill Crank, 
a strong runner, also handles Coach Jack 
Mitchell's sliding T formation competently, 
although he is not fully recovered from a 
knee operation. The baekficld has no real 
speed but shows ,good power. John Pepper- 
corn. all-conference tackle, has switched to 
end, and the 198-pounder handles all the 
end chores well, including receiving passes. 
Two sophomores, John Had!, a strong de- 
fensive player with a great punting potential, 
and Curtis McClinton. a 210-pound power- 
house. are making a strong play for starting 
berths. Doyle Schick holds the fullback 
hopes. The line looks steady and strong, par- 
ticularly on defense. Dale Remsberg at end 
i and Ken Fitch at tackle ap- 
pear ripe for outstanding sea- 
^ ^ P sons. Six-foot 5-inch, 220- 
pound junior transfer Fred 
tv / , Hageman moves in at center. 


SWATCH FOR: The 

plat < "f Tackle Km Pile 


nggrv'i 


MARQUETTE 

Milwaukee 

Colors: Blue and gold 

THE DOPE The Warriors will greet ex-Coach 
l.isle Wackbourn, who recently returned from 
four years with the Green Bay Packers, with 
a sizable senior squad. Coach Blackbourn is 
brightened considerably by the 23 returning 
lettermen and a first-unit line that averages 
215 pounds. The line is led by Herb Roedel, 
a (i-foot-3, 215-pound guard, and shows ex- 
cellent mobility. However, the lack of depth 
at center and at guard is apt to take its effect 
late in the tough schedule. The Warriors will 
use a pro-style slot-T offense. Quarterback 
Pete Hall can throw, and he will have four 
good receivers to go get the passes. End Larry 
Hubbard, 6 feet 1 inch, 215 pounds, is a jim- 
dandy on defense. Hall will loft the ball up to 
6-foot-7 Sophomore End George Andrie and 
out to slotback Silas Woods. In Fullback 
Frank Mestnik the Warriors 
have the complete ballplayer 
who runs hard, tackles deci- 
sively, blocks efficiently and 
will be sought by the pros, 

◄ WATCH FOR: Line-shattering 
thrusts b'j Frank Mestnik 



MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, Mirh. 

Colors: Maize and blue 


THE DOPE: The Wolverines will be starting 
anew after last fall’s dismal 2-6-1 record. 
There will be a new coach (Bump Elliott , a 
new system (wing T ; and a lot of new faces. 
Elliott is hoping to find a superior passing 
quarterback in hitherto unpredictable Stan 
Noskins. The rest of the baekficld — Brad 
Myers at right half, Darrell Harper at left 
half and John Walker at fullback has the 
speed and power to keep opposing defense- 
men honest. The ends are the X quantity as 
they lack the size and experience usually as- 
sociated with Michigan flankers. Candidates 
Bob Johnson and John Halstead are expected 
to start there, but they need to improve. The 
line generally will be lighter and hopefully 
faster, but the interior linemen led by Cap- 
tain George Genyk appear undersized for Big 
Ten play. Twenty-three let- 
termen returning and 23 soph- 
omores moving up should pro- 
vide a modest improvement 
in the record. 




SEPT. 19 at Texas Christian, N <0-1,1 ) 


SEPT. 19 Pittsburgh 'no game) 

■ 

7 

• i 

SEPT. 26 at Syracuse < no game J 

I ? 

SEPT. 26 Detroit (li-ll) 

R 


1 a 

OCT. 3 Boston V. tno garni ' 


OCT. 3 at Wisconsin '0-3(21 

It 


« 1 
S -* 

OCT. 10 al Nebraska ‘8H-7 1 

* J 

8 W 

OCT. 10 at Indiana (no game) 

;"5 


=■ § 

OCT. IT Kansas State it 12) 

~ § 

OCT. 17 at College oj Pacific, N (87-18) 



uj i 

OCT. 24 at Oklahoma 0 |3 


OCT. 24 a l Boston College 113-21) 

i 


= “2 

OCT. 31 ton a Slate 17-0) 

o 1 

OCT. 31 Okbihoma State aa game 1 

- 


SI 

X ^ 

NOV, T at Colorado ill .11 ) 

x! 

NOV. T North Dakota State no game) 

T 


U ”? 

NOV. 14 Oklahoma State t.l-Gi 

“ 8 

NOV. 14 of Cincinnati In 15) 

T 



NOV. 21 Missouri II ,1 1.1 ! 


NOV. 21 Holy Cross 10 /;) 

ta 



<WATCH FOR: /trait 

Michigan's busiest back 
SEPT. 26 Missouri no grime', 
OCT. 3 Michigan State I 18-18) 
OCT. 10 Oregon Stale no game) 
OCT. 17 Northwestern U 1,-55 
OCT. 24 at Minnesota 
OCT. 31 ll'ixronxin mo game) 
NOV. 7 at Illinois I 8—‘l . 

NOV. 14 <1/ Indiana (6-H) 

NOV. 21 Ohio State It ’,-40) 


Mm 


KANSAS STATE 


MIAMI (OHIO) 


MICHIGAN STATE 

Manhattan, Kans. 


Oxford, Ohio 


East Lansing, Mich. 

Colors: Purple and white 


Colors: Red and white 


Colors: ilrecn and white 


THE DOPE: The Wildcats, bigger and bet- 
ter than last year but not overconfident, will 
impress with their increased offensive power. 
The team needs time to solidify, time for the 
juniors and sophomores to get blooded. The 
line appears to be strong and fast enough hut 
may make mistakes early in the schedule. 
John Stoltle. 235-pound senior tackle, is like 
a house- wrecking crew as he uses his strength 
and mobility on enemy blockers and ball car- 
riers. Meanwhile. Dave Noblitt, 205-pound 
guard, presses opposing linemen, keeping 
them constantly off balance. Coach Bus 
Merles may play scrappy Al Kouneski. a 
sophomore, at center although he lacks ex- 
perience at the position. The quarterbacking 
could be exceptional if John Solmos, sharp- 
throwing, slick-handling wing T operator, is 
able to gain game confidence. 
Halfbacks George Whitney, a 
scat hack, and Bill Gallagher, 
a heavyweight powerback, 
bring variety to the hackfield. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Vest-pocket 
ly-stoppcr Dave Noblilt 



THE DOPE The Redskins, famous tor their 
coaching graduates — Paul Brown, Paul 
Dietzl. Wool) Ewbank and Earl Blaik al- 
ways provide top entertainment . This year 
Coach John Pont shuffles his 20 returning 
lettermen to come up with a solid lineup. It's 
operation big switch with three calculated 
shifts: Dale Chamberlin. 210-pound tackle, 
becomes a fullback; Gary Cobb moves over 
to starting guard to pair with Gary Huber 
to make this the strongest line position; and 
Bill Miller, a fullback, switches to halfback. 
The tackle situation lacks neither size nor 
talent — just experience. Juniors Ron Brooks 
and Bob Fletcher have the edge, but either 
could be unseated by Dave Stebner, the 
240-pound sophomore. The running is sound, 
as both halfbacks, Dave Girhert and Bill 
Miller, have power. Mean- 
while. Quarterback Tom Kil- 
K murray, a good passer, sets 

V ^ ^ up the straight T and flank- 
i f er situations deftly. 

◄WATCH FOR: 


Center 


II Huber 




SEPT. 26 at UVxfern Michigan 134 20) 
OCT. 3 Xavier (Ohio) (g-gs t) 

OCT. 10 at Kent. Stale 155-0) 

OCT. IT Villanova (no game) 

OCT. 24 Ohio V. ( U-10 ) 

OCT. 31 al BOH ling Green (88-1 k) 

NOV. 7 Toledo (no game) 

NOV. 14 at Dayton 00,-0) 

NOV. 26 o( Cincinnati (7-18) 


THE DOPE : The Spartans failed —believe it or 
not— to win a single conference game in 1958, 
managing to avert a Big Ten shutout only 
by tying Michigan. This fall, with 24 letter- 
men returning and Coach Duffy Daugherty 
with a job to worry about, the men from East 
Lansing are bound to move up in the stand- 
ings. Daugherty is not without problems, 
however. He has hut two established linemen: 
Captain Don Wright, a guard who shifted 
from eenler, and Tackle Palmer Pyle, around 
whom a new line will be built. The baekficld 
is strong, with Dean Look, an outstanding 
ball carrier and passer who will he shifted 
from halfback to quarterback, and Blanche 
Martin, a freewheeling fullback now recov- 
ered from a knee operation, while Sophomore 
Halfback Gary Bollman provides outstand- 









MINNESOTA 


NEBRASKA 


NOTRE DAME 

Minneapolis 


Lincoln, Neb. 


South Rend, Inti. 

Colors: Maroon anti gold 


Colors: Scarlet and cream 


Colors: Rlue and gold 


THE DOPE: The Gophers, short of talent and 
racked by administrative feuding, will be 
skinned anil stuffed by Big Ten hunters. The 
line is skin thin after the graduation of six 
of the seven 1958 starters but will be rebuilt 
with lettermen. Captain Mike Wright will 
be joined by converted End Jerry Friend at 
tackle. Greg Larson at center and Guards Tom 
Brown and Jerry Shelter all lettered last year. 
The end material, though not distinctive, ap- 
pears to be improved with high-reaching Dick 
Johnson at one flank and Sophomore Tom 
Hall at the other. An infusion of newcomers 
— Stan Stephens, a 205-pound hard-running 
bullet-passing quarterback. Judge Dickson 
and Tom King at halfbacks — mixed with hold- 
over line crusher Roger Hagberg at fullback 
should perk up the wing T offense. The Go- 
phers. sizable but slow, lack 
1 reserves and brilliance in any 

one department, so there is 
little pleasure in sight for 
Coach Murray Warmalh. 

y 


| « WATCH FOR: The ,io 

lactic* of Hike Wright 


tackle 


SEPT. 26 Nebraska (no game ) 
OCT. 3 Indiana ( 0-6 ) 

OCT. 10 at Northwestern (1-7) 
OCT. 17 at Illinois (1-10) 
OCT. 24 Michigan (1 9-20) 
OCT. 11 Vanderbilt Ino game) 
NOV. T at Iowa (6-88) 

NOV. 14 at Purdue (no game) 
NOV. 21 IF isconsin (12-87) 


THE DOPE: The Cornhuskers have had shaky 
going the last three years. Starting in 1956. 
Coach Bill Jennings' first year, the team has 
been 4-6-0. 1-9-0 and 3-7-0. The prospects for 
1959 are improved by the availability of three 
transfer students: Tom Kramer, a fleet ball 
handler, provides Coach Jennings with a run- 
ning quarterback, enabling him to drop the 
multiple offense and return to the split-T; 
Darrell Cooper, the 225-pound center, the 
best and biggest they've had in some time, 
releases last year's center . Don Fricke. for reg- 
ular fullback duties; George Haney, another 
225-pounder, lumbers into a starting tackle 
role. Thus far the best lineman appears to be 
holdover junior tackle Roland McDole. The 
prospects for an improved standing depend 
upon the development of the sophomores, as 
i he 19 lettermen returning 
!■ ' just don't have enough talent. 

■ A I A vicious schedule offers little 
m ■“ TS comfort for a team relying on 
transfers and sophomores. 

SEPT. 19 Texas (no game) 

SEPT. 26 at Minnesota (no gam 
OCT. 3 Oregon Stale (no game) 

OCT. 10 Kansas (7-29) 

OCT. IT Indiana mo game) 

OCT. 24 Missouri ( OS I ) 

OCT. 31 Oklahoma (7 -JO) 

NOV, 7 at Iowa State (7-6) 

NOV. 14 Colorado (16-87) 

NOV. 21 Kansas State (6-id) 


Don 


THE DOPE: The Irish will do their fighting 
like pros this year. Their attack will be the 
Washington Redskins' favorite—-the straight 
T with an unbalanced line — installed by ex- 
Redskin Coach Joe Kuharich and his NFL- 
trained aides. At the quarterback controls 
will be George Izo, big and far-throwing — the 
way the National Football League likes ’em. 
For his prime target he will have Monty Stick- 
les. Izo will have two fast halfbacks — Pat 
Doyle and Bill Mack to grab the handoffs. 
From this point the Irish dwindle to collegiate 
caliber and an unpromising shade of green. 
The tackle problem will be eased by installing 
Sophomore George Williams, but the fullback 
solution figures to be makeshift with Half- 
back Jim Grotty moving over. A rebuilding 
yearsimilarto 1956(2-8-0) but an easier sched- 
ule and three possible All- 
Americas (Stickles. Izo and 
Red Mack i may preserve a 
degree of satisfaction for old 
pro Joe Kuharich. 

SWATCH FOR: Monty Stickles, 
■her and point kicker 


yearsimilarto 

1 


SEPT. 26 North Carolina i.H-U 
OCT. 3 at Purdue (22-19) 

OCT. 10 at California (no game 
OCT. 17 at Michigan Slate Ino • 
OCT. 24 Northwestern (no game 
OCT. 31 Nang (60-80) 

NOV. 7 Georgia Tech (no game) 
NOV. 14 at Pittsburgh (26-29) 
NOV. 21 at Iowa Ul-.11) 


MISSOURI 


NORTHWESTERN 


OHIO STATE 

Columbia, Mo. 


Eranston, III. 


Columbus, Ohio 

Colors: Gold and black 


Colors: Purple and while 


Colors: Scarlet and gray 


THE DOPE: The Tigers from Ole’ Mizzou will 
play rack-'em smack-'em football, the only 
way Coach Dan Devine knows how to in- 
struct. The Tigers are just shy of being a good 
club, with 19 hustling lettermen returning. 
Missouri will be slow afoot except at half- 
back, where hefty scooter back Mel West can 
really go. Phil Snowden, the quarterback play 
caller in Coach Devine’s multiple offense, can 
throw them long and punt them longer. Snow- 
den has two top receivers in a pair of 6-foot-4 
ends. Marv LaRose and Russ Sloan. LaRose, 
an all-conference pick, caught 14 passes, while 
his blocking and tackling resounded around 
Big Eight stadiums. Though light in spots, 
the first-unit lino shapes up as an efficient 
combination. Mike Majac, at 208 pounds, 
is a stripling tackle, makes up for his slight 
size by fierce, heady play. An 
acute lack of guard and tackle 



THE DOPE: The Wildcats, after stumbling 
about in the wastelands of the second divi- 
sion for 10 years, are about to be led into 
the promised land the Big Ten first divi- 
sion. Coach Ara Parseghian has 26 lpttermcn 
back. The starting lineup is studded with 
players of exceptional ability: Center Jim An- 
dreotti is a particularly able and smart line- 
backer; Tackle Gene Gossage has a strong, 
crisp charge; End Elbert Kimbrough is a top 
receiver; Halfback Ron Burton is perhaps 
the best all-round back in the conference; 
while Dick Thornton as a sophomore quar- 
terback last year led the conference in total 
offense. All this starting talent could lead to 
stadium-filling optimism. Parseghian will 
augment his straight T with more flankers 
and split-end formations. A weak bench, a 
tough schedule and a fullback 
problem could be overcome 
by the outstanding ability of 


THE DOPE: The Buckeyes’ bulldozing, 
barrel-house style will undergo a thinking 
man's change. For 13 years Coach Woody 
Hayes has abided by his own adage: “When 
you start getting fancy you start losing." 
Now the word out of Columbus is of zippy 
trick plays and pass patterns. Nonetheless. 
Hayes has all the material he needs to make 
Ohio's conservative old system go. Returning 
is bruising All-America Fullback Bob White, 
while up from the freshmen is Bob Fergu- 
son. a 217-pound halfback with end-turning 
quickness. Complementing the backfield are 
little Jim Herbstreit. a rapid scatback. and 
Jerry Fields, a strong heavyweight quarter- 
back who throws well. The line, anchored 
by All-America End Jim Houston, may lack 
the depth of previous years, but two fresh- 
men, End Tom Perdue and 
Center Jene Watkins, are the 


more aid cast a slight pall over 
the Tigers' hopes. 

V a 

the starting eleven and an 
even-Stephen league. 


1 bound to be bold but 

ter than last year. 

no bet- 

1 ◄WATCH FOR: Tackle Ulan 
| Mike Major 


◄ WATCH r OR: Touchdown terror 
Rack Dick Thornton 

L 

P ◄WATCH FOR: Pass 
U made easy by End Jim 

grabbing 

Houston 


| sept. 19 Penn state (no game) 
sept. 26 nt Michigan no (om) 

OCT. 3 a/ Iowa Slnli' (U-6) 

OCT. 9 at SMU, N (19-Si) 

OCT. 17 Oklahoma (0-39) 

OCT. 24 Nebraska (31-0) 

OCT. 31 at Colorado (33-0) 

NOV. 7 Air Force Academy (no game) 
NOV. 14 Kansas State (3t-S) 

NOV. 21 at Kansas 1 13-13 ) 


SEPT. 26 Oklahoma (no game) 

OCT. 3 at Iowa 00-16) 

OCT. 10 Minnesota (7-3) 

OCT. 17 at Michigan (55-24) 

OCT. 24 at Notre Dame (no game) 
OCT. 31 Indiana (no game) 

NOV. 7 Wisconsin (13-1 7) 

NOV. 14 at Michigan State (no game) 
NOV. 21 at Illinois (tO-i 7) 


SEPT. 26 Duke (no game ) 

OCT. 2 at Southern Calif., N (no ga me) 
OCT. 10 Illinois (19-13) 

OCT. 17 Purdue (H-H) 

OCT. 24 at Wisconsin (7-7) 

OCT. 31 Michigan Stale (no game) 
NOV. 7 Indiana 0,9-8) 

NOV. 1 4 Iowa (38-88) 

NOV. 21 at Michigan (20-1 4) 
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OKLAHOMA 


PURDUE 


WICHITA 

Norman, Okla. 


Lafayette., Ind. 


Wichita, Kans. 

Colors: Crimson and cream 


Colors: Gold and black 


Colors: Yellow and black 


THE DOPE: The Sooners will once again run 
away from the seven other teams in the ill- 
matched Big Eight. Speed speed — speed 
will do it. Coach Bud Wilkinson, an expert 
two-unit manipulator, has 24 lettermen back. 
The first unit, thanks to the vicious ground 
hursts of Fullback Prentice Gautt, a genuine 
All-America candidate, will be able to mount 
a diversified attack. Quarterback Bobby 
Boyd has proved that he has mastered Coach 
Wilkinson's split-T and multiple offense tech- 
niques. Two Texans. Tackle Gilmer Lewis 
and Center Jim Davis, team with an Okla- 
homa guard. Jerry Thompson, to lead a herd 
of lean and eager linemen. The second unit 
will be shy on experience, as most of the 
holes have been filled by sophomores, but 
there are some good ones. The best appear to 
be two tackles. Tom Cox and 
Karl Milstead. The Sooners. 
with the most dazzling foot- 
work in college football, could 
go undefeated. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Prentice Gault . 
n Iwo-w an tornado who go-go-goes 



THE DOPE: The Boilermakers have been four 
years building up enough steam to take them 
to the top. This could be the year. With 24 
lettermen back. Coach Jack \lollenkopr is 
well fixed for seasoned players. Last year Pur- 
due ranked second nationally in total de- 
fense, and all of the regulars at center and at 
guard are back. It is only at tackle and end 
where the team will be short of experience. 
The backfield incorporates the good speed of 
breakaway Halfback Joe Kulhaki with the 
jarring power of Fullback Bob Jarus. Ross 
Fichtner at quarterback is a ho-hum passer 
but a shrewd straight T tactician and an able 
ball handler. Ron Maltony in the middle and 
Dick Brooks at end stand out in what ap- 
pears to be a talented line. Purdue looks like 
the dark horse in a Big Ten race which is 
h~. |m without a stickout team, but 
a wicked schedule for the first 
five games may force Purdue 
* to use up its steam too early 
— . I in the season. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Fullback Bob 
.fame storm up the middle 


THE DOPE: The Wheatshockers still lack a 
full complement of first-string caliber to fill 
out their inadequate ranks. They have several 
outstanding ballplayers but not nearly enough 
just plain good ones. Coach Woody Woodard 
is most apt to enthuse about Fullback Ted 
Dean, a 6-foot-2, 208-pound line thumper, 
and, perhaps in the same breath, go on at 
length about 6-foot-4, 235-pound Center 
Roland Lakes, a junior giant. Quarterback 
Dick Young is one of the better players. He 
passed for 1.012 yards and nine touchdowns 
last year. The 5-foot-9 quarterback tied the 
school record for interceptions when he gath- 
ered in six last season. After Young the mate- 
rial falls off to adequate players like Senior 
End Ray Wichert. the team's best pass catch- 
er but defensively undistinguished. From 

A there the Wheatshockers 
dwindle down to position 
fillers. Wichita is strong down 
the middle, but there will be 


I ◄WATCH FOR: Surefire pro 
prospect Ted Dean 


SEPT. 26 at Northwestern (no game) 


SEPT. 18 at UCLA, N (no game) 


OCT. 3 Colorado (33-7) 

- 

OCT. 3 Notre Dame (39-33) 


OCT. 10 Texas at Dallas (15-15) 


OCT. 10 Wisconsin ( 6-31 ) 

* ~ 

OCT. 17 at Missouri < 39-0 ) 

* 

OCT. 17 at Ohio Stale (15-15) 

2 •§ 
s -» 

OCT. 24 Kansas (53-0) 

: 

OCT. 24 Iowa (no game) 

» § 

OCT. it at Nebraska UO-T) 

- 

OCT. 31 at Illinois (31-8) 

“ - 

NOV. 7 at Kansas State (50-6) 

- 

NOV. 7 at Michigan State (1 5-6) 

1 1 

NOV. 14 Army (no game l 

NOV. 21 Iowa Slate (30-0) 


NOV, 14 Minnesota (no game) 

x * 

* =0 

u a 

NOV. 28 Oklahoma State (7-0) 


NOV. 21 at Indiana (15-15) 

C/5 2 


sept. 19 at Kansas Slate (no game) 
SEPT. 26 Hardin-Simmons, N (6-13) 
OCT. 9 at George Washington, N (36 -It 
OCT. 17 Cincinnati, N (16-16) 

OCT, 24 at Oklahoma Stale (13-53) 
OCT. 3t at A ’art* reran State ( IJ-fS ) 
NOV. 7 Houston (0-55) 

NOV. 1 4 Drake (33-6) 

NO v. 21 at Dayton (no game) 

NOV. 26 Tulsa (6-35) 


OKLAHOMA STATE 


TULSA 

WISCONSIN 

Stillwater, Okla. 


Tulsa 

Madison, IV/s. 

Colors: Orange and black 


Colors: Blue, crimson and gold 

Colors: Cardinal and white 


THE DOPE: The Cowboys last year put their 
brand on seven teams and almost upset their 
powerful neighbor. Oklahoma. Score: Okla- 
homa 7-Oklahoma State 0. This season the 
Cowboys will be hard put to stave off last 
year's victims, as they have lost 16 lettermen 
including nine starters. Coach Cliff Speegle 
has some large holes to fill in the starting 
lineup. Fortunately, the Cowboys have Dick 
Soergel returning, and he is one of the best 
passers ever to peer out of the T formation 
at OSU. In Sophomore Fullback Jim Dillard 
the Cowboys have a 200-pounder who has 
been called the best back ever recruited by 
Speegle or his assistants. Center is well taken 
care of by 220-pound Don Hitt, who backs 
up the line and protects the passer with equal 
vigor and skill. The Cowboys appear to be woe- 


at guard and end, and must 
rely primarily upon sopho- 
mores for their alternate unit 
strength. 



• WATCH FOR: Mossier 
man Don Hilt, 330-pound ct 


iddle 


THE DOPE: The Hurricanes are hardy and hus- 
tling but handicapped by the inexperience of 
the tackles and ends. The latter can either 
catch but can't tackle, or tackle but can't 
catch. The tackles are more promising as 
Coach Bobby Dobbs has come up with an im- 
portant transfer — junior college All-America 
Art Murphy — and red shirt Bill Zaleski. None 
of these will be competition for Joe Novsek, 
6 feet 4 inches and 223 pounds, who is of all- 
conference caliber. The guards will be solid, 
as Seniors Chuck Janssen and John Girdano 
have substantial sophomore Charlie Batton. 
6 feet 6 inches. 270 pounds, to back them 
up. In Quarterback Jerry Keeling, a standout 
as a sophomore, the Hurricanes have the kind 
of passer that hits the deep receiver. Fullback 
Bob Brumble and Sophomore Halfback Jack 
Kreider are the hard-running 
punch of the offense. Defen- 
sively uncertain, the Hurri- 
canes may be particularly vul- 
nerable to passing. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Touchdown passes 
Ihrou-n by Jerry Keeling 



THE DOPE: The Badgers look forward to 1959 
as the year of fulfillment. This is much the 
same club that compiled a promising record 
as sophomores (6-3) and improved upon it as 
juniors (7-1-1). Now as seniors the team is 
ripe and ready to take charge of the confer- 
ence. Coach Milt Bruhn has a few tender 
spots on the squad — lack of depth at end and 
at center — but otherwise the squad is well 
tended at key positions. Quarterback Dale 
Hackbart is a swift, powerful runner, a deadly 
passer and equally effective on defense. A pair 
of 220-pound tackles, Jim Heineke and Dan 
Lanphear, discourage the opposition from run- 
ning too close to their area. Co-captain Jerry 
Stalcup, the defensive whip, was a second- 
team All-America as a result of his astute line- 
backing. The big line, averaging 214 pounds, 
is a mite slow but capable 
of giving the backs running 
space. There are plenty of Big 
Ten experts who figure the 
Badgers are bowl-bound. 

◄ WATCH FOR : Offense-minded 
Quarterback Dale Hackbart 



1 1 

2 I 

S 

SI 


SEPT. 19 Cincinnati 


(19-15) 


SEPT. 25 at Arkansas (no game) 
OCT. 3 at Kansas State (15-7) 
OCT. 10 Tulsa (16-3!,) 

OCT. 17 Houston (7-0) 

OCT. 24 Wichita (53-13) 


OCT. 31 Marquette (no game) 
NOV. 7 Denver ( 31-U ) 
nov. 14 ,:i Kansas (6 3) 
NOV. 28 at Oklahoma (0-7) 



O « 

co 2 


SEPT. 19 at Arkansas (37-15) 
SEPT. 26 New Mexico State, N (so 
OCT. 3 at Texas Tech, N (0-7) 
OCT. 10 at Oklahoma State (35-16) 
OCT. 17 Hardin-Simmons (0-15) 
OCT. 24 Detroit (no game) 

OCT. 31 Houston (35-30) 

NO v. 7 Cincinnati (6-15) 

NOV. 1 4 North Texas Slate (7-8) 
NOV. 26 at Wichita (35—6) 



SEPT. 26 Stanford (no game ) 
OCT. 3 Marquette (50-0) 
at Purdue (St-6) 

Iowa (8-30) 

Ohio Slate (7-7) 
at Michigan (no game) 
I Northwestern (17-7) 
Illinois (31-13) 
at Minnesota (37-13) 
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Upsets are the rule 
not the exception in 
a flamboyant area 


THE SOUTHWEST 



ARIZONA 


HARDIN- 

SIMMONS 


TEXAS A&M 


TEXAS 


BAYLOR 


WEST ^ 

texas W NewMexicoA&M 


TEXAS 


WESTERN 


KICK INSTITUTE 


TEXAS 
CHRIST! AX 


STATE 


ARIZONA W 'OHTH 


rBXAS 


STATE j 


TfXAs 


SOUTHERN 


J im Lee is a square-built Houston 
attorney with reddish-brown hair 
and a great expanse of jaw, which he 
thrusts belligerently forward when 
he discusses his favorite sport— that 
is to say, football. 

“As a graduate of the University 
of Texas,” he says, “I guess I should 
be a lot more interested in the school 
than I am. But it seems that football 
is my only tie with the university. 
I’ll drive 163 miles to Austin to watch 
an intrasquad football scrimmage, 
but I won’t drive that distance to 
attend the dedication of the new law 
building. I’m a little ashamed of my- 
self for that attitude, but that’s the 
way I am.” 

In truth, that is the way a lot of 
people are in the state of Texas, where 
the most and best football in the 
Southwest and some of the wildest 
in the nation is played. Some say the 
natural gait of a typically lean-faced, 


rangy Texas halfback is that of a 
thirst-maddened longhorn pursued 
by heel flies; the natural attack of a 
given team in the Southwest Confer- 
ence something comparable to the 
movement of a trail herd stampeded 
by lightning. 

Texans, who by and large are proud 
of everything in the state right down 
to the last ball of cotton above ground 
and the last barrel of oil below, are 
chest-thumpingly, flag-wavingly 
proud of the kind of football that has 
produced Sammy Baugh, Ki Aldrich, 
Davey O'Brien, the Rote boys, Bob- 
by Layne, el al. 

“Maybe we don’t always have the 
best teams or the best players in the 
country,” says Jim Lee, “but we 
have the truest champions, because 
we’re the only big conference that 
plays a round-robin schedule. I think 
our league is the most competitive for 
that reason. Except for the Univer- 


sity of Arkansas ours is entirely a 
one-state conference. 

“The players grow up in Texas, 
and I think this accounts for many 
of the upsets which occur. Maybe 
this boy over here at Muleshoe reads 
about the All-America from Amarillo, 
but he remembers cleaning his plow 
in high school. He wasn’t impressed 
then, and he’s just as unawed now 
when he goes out to play college ball.” 

Last season, by the way. Rice Insti- 
tute in Lee’s home town was third in 
the nation in football attendance. 
Only the big midwestern universities, 
Ohio State and Michigan, surpassed 
rich little Rice, a privately endowed 
school with an enrollment of just 
1,885. 

“I think the reason college football 
is so popular down here is that it’s 
the only sport in which we’re big 
league,” Lee says. “In baseball we’re 
in the American Association, a minor 
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league. We don’t have a pro football 
team. College football gives us some- 
thing to rally around, and intersec- 
tional games give us a chance to com- 
pare our teams with those from other 
parts of the country. In other words, 
in college football we’re on a basis 
with the rest of the country, not 
inferior." 

One of the reasons for the excel- 
lence of Southwest Conference foot- 
ball lapart from the high quality of 
the area’s high school teams) is the 
devotion its coaches invite the play- 
ers to bring to the game. One after- 
noon at Rice, after a particularly 
rough early-season workout. Coach 
Jess Neely’s players were heads-down 
from exhaustion as they stumbled 
from the practice field to the locker 
room. Those who spoke grumbled 


SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 
1958 STANDINGS 


TCU 

SMU 

Rico 


Texas A&M 
Baylor 
Texas Tech ' 


W L T PTS OPP 

5 1 0 114 53 

4 2 0 125 78 

4 2 0 135 84 

3 3 0 96 103 

2 4 0 47 86 

2 4 0 77 153 

1 5 0 104 141 


•Did not compete for conference title 


through parched lips about the inten- 
sity of the drill. Bill Whitmore, Rice 
publicity man, approached the field 
past a staggering file of players. 

“Coach,” said Whitmore when 
Neely came abreast of him, “those 
boys aren’t saying nice things about 
you." 

Neely fixed Whitmore with a cold 
stare. “B-e-e-a-l-1,” he drawled, "if 
theah’s one thing weah not runnin’ 
around heah it’s a pop-you-lar-ity 
contest.” 

At Texas A&M, Coach Jim Myers 
greeted his freshman players this 
year with a nice little obstacle course, 
reminiscent of wartime toughening- 
up installations. Myers feels that 
high school kids aren’t as rugged as 
they used to be because of cars and 
other modern conveniences. So he 
has built walls, fences, jumps, crawl- 
unders and rope-climbs. “It will be 
so tough maybe all or half of the 
freshmen can’t do it,” Myers said as 
the freshmen began to come in, “but 
they will learn how.” The varsity, it 
seems, is excused except for a few 
familiarization laps. Myers feels it’s 
too late to start them on a full-scale 
obstacle-course program. 


Needless to say, coaches in the con- 
ference like very much to win. Twelve 
years ago when Frank Broyles, head 
man at Arkansas, started his coach- 
ing career at Baylor, he frequently 
sat in the press box to analyze oppo- 
nents’ strategy. Once, when Baylor 
was playing Southern Methodist at 
Dallas, Broyles left the press box a 
few minutes before the half and 
jumped into the elevator to arrive 
ahead of the team in the dressing 
room. As he emerged from the ele- 
vator, a tremendous roar hit his ears. 
Broyles rushed over to a fan coming 
out of the stands, grabbed him and 
asked what happened. 

“Aw,” growled the fan, “those in- 
delicacies scored.” 

"Yeah,” blurted Broyles, ‘but 
which indelicacies?” 

Historically a conference of wild 
and woolly offensive tactics, the 
Southwest tempered its headlong 
style a bit and made a stab at be- 
coming defensive-minded when Paul 
(Bear) Bryant, high priest of defense, 
coached Texas A&M for four years. 
When Bryant left for Alabama after 
the 1957 season the teams began 
opening up again. This fitted in nice- 
ly with the trend away from the 
split-T formation which began sev- 
eral years ago. 

Texas Christian and Texas U. 
ran almost exclusively from the wing 
T in spring training; Texas Tech 
will have it in their bag of offensive 
tricks. 

Darrell Royal, coach of the Long- 
horns (whose 15-14 victory over 
Oklahoma last season tickled all 
Texans pink), made the switch to 
counter a defensive trend. 

“When the split-T quarterback 
moves down the line,” Royal says, 
“11 men start moving with him. 
What we’re trying to do is freeze the 
defense so it can’t mass to meet the 
ball carrier. If you can reduce the 
ratio from 11 to 1 to 5 to 1, then 
you’re going to spring some backs 
loose for long gains instead of the 
three- and four-yard split-T gains. 

“With its reverses and bootlegs, 
the wing T immobilizes the defense 
and brings the 5-to-l ratio a lot clos- 
er. The wing T cuts down pursuit, 
which is what killed the split-T.” 

Arkansas’ Frank Broyles is anoth- 
er coach who foresees a swing back 
toward wider-open offenses, but not 
as a fun-and-games activity for the 
players. “Football is no longer a 
finesse game,” he asserts. "It used to 
be that you worked to break a back 


loose; you depended on trickery and 
deception; you talked about long 
runs. 

“Football today is a three- and 
four-yard game. It’s who pays the 
price, who hits the hardest. Look at 
the quotes after a game. A winning 
coach will usually sav he outgutted 
them, or his team was more hard- 
nosed, or his team wanted to win 
more than its opponent. Today you 
throw a challenge to your team. It’s 
a physical proposition — who’s tough- 
est, you or your opponent. Football 
used to be fun. Today it’s work.” 

Part of the work cut out for any 
Southwest Conference team is the 
purely mental labor of staying keyed 
up week after week. This is a confer- 
ence in which upsets are the rule, as 
Jim Lee knows so well. The odds are 
often meaningless when subsectional 
pride and the adrenaline of tradi- 
tional rivalries come into full play. 
For the last 25 years conference foot- 
ball writers have put their best 
thought to selecting the SWC cham- 
pion in a preseason poll. Despite all 
that furious thinking, they have been 
wrong exactly 20 times. And in two 
recent years the predicted champion 
not only did not place first but came 
in dead last. A good many fools are 
rushing in now to say, “Well, this is 
Southern Methodist’s year; that Don 
Meredith is the best passer in the 
country,” or, “How can Abe Martin 
miss with that gang at Texas Chris- 
tian?” Wiser heads are hedging — the 
wiser the head the longer the list of 
preseason probables. 

"I’d rather see my school, Texas 
Christian, beat Southern Methodist 
than win the conference champion- 
ship,” says E. A. Strange of Wor- 
tham. The Texas U. fan feels much 
the same way when his hackles begin 


BORDER CONFERENCE 
1958 STANDINGS 


Arizona State 
Arizona 

New Mexico State 
Texas Western 
West Texas State 


W L T PTS OPP 

4 0 0 80 38 

4 1 0 119 46 

2 1 0 29 67 

1 3 0 88 104 

1 4 0 63 84 

1 4 0 78 118 


to rise at the sight of the Texas A&M 
marching corps or the sound of the 
rivals’ cheer, “Hulla Baloo, Canek, 
Canek." 

From piney woods to chaparral, 
Gulf lowlands to high plains, hulla- 
baloo time is here again. 
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I-LUSTRATEI) 


ABILENE CHRISTIAN 


ARIZONA STATE 

BAYLOR 

Abilene, Texas 


Tempe. Ariz. 

Waco. Texas 

Colors; Purple and while 


Colors: Maroon and gold 

Colors: Creeii and gold 


THE DOPE: The Wildcats figure they've got 
themselves a nice ole football team, and come 
fall they're going to prove it. The main causes 
for optimism area pair of ends -Rob McLeod. 
6 feet 5 inches, and Rob Nickerson. 6 feet •! 
inches both of whom can run. catch, block 
and tackle. The Wildcats have solved the 
passing problem by using two quarterbacks 
who can throw: Sophomore Don Davis and 
Senior Bob Powell. A Texas A&M transfer. 
Rob Fleet. 220 pounds, eases the tackle situ- 
ation. The backfield men running out of a 
straight T. with occasionally a split end or a 
flanker, have the spepd of a flat-footed hippo, 
and they're about as easy to stop. The slow 
backfield makes the Wildcats painfully vul- 
o deep passes. If Coach N. L. Nichol- 
develop some defensive backfield 
specialists to take advantage 
of the more generous substi- 
tution rules, then the Wild- 
cats could succeed against a 
strong schedule. 

•4 WATCH FOR: Lobbr.1 panes 
grabbed by End Hob Me Lead 



THE DOPE The Sun Devils are in a building 
period, having lost 17 of 30 lettermen. but 
don't expect a decline in their won-lost record 
of 7-3 last year. Coach Frank Kush has weld- 
ed the remaining 13 lettermen together with 
34 sophomores to form a formidable squad. 
Speed up and down the line and as far back 
as fullback will make the Arizona Staters dif- 
ficult to defend against. The flanks are strong 
with Bill Spanko at one end and Karl Kiefer 
at the other. But it's at tackle that the Sun 
Devils really shine. Here they have Charlie 
Krofchik. strong and capable, and Sopho- 
more Jesse Bradford, who runs the hundred 
in 9.5. At halfback they have Nolan Jones, a 
5-foot-9 195-pounder, who was a starter as 
a freshman, and Joe Drake, a strong two-way 
player. Fullback Ed Ellis, a 9.7 man. zooms 
around and through the line 
with equal ease. The backfield 
is well set except at quarter- 
back, the key to the Sun Dev- 
ils' multiple offense. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Th, 

ralrhes of End Hill Spanko 



THE DOPE: The Bears brought in new coach 
John Itridgers. a defensive expert from the 
Baltimore Colts, to teach a new dimension to 
the Baylor boys. Now the Bears will try for 
a better-balanced style of play. There will be 
bright new faces peering out from behind the 
face guards as Coach Bridgers rebuilds a 
graduation-shattered team. Largely inexpe- 
rienced. the line will suffer from lack of heft, 
and Sophomore Center Bill Hicks will range 
far at linebacker trying to compensate for 
the errors of the inexperienced line. The Bay- 
lor attack will feature zooming halfbacks. 
Senior Billy I'reslidge and Sophomores Ron- 
nie Bull and Tom Minter. Quarterback will 
have either Ron Stanley or Boh Ply at the 
controls of the pro-style T. throwing to Bay- 
lor’s best end Al Witcher. The Bears will find 
i it tough going against the big- 
| ger SWC opponents, so it's a 
case of wait till next year 
when an impressive crop of 
freshmen come of age. 

◄ WATCH FOR: End-play sly. 



ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS 


HARDIN-SIMMONS 

Tucson, Ariz. 


Fayclterille, Ark. 


Abilene, Texas 

Colors: Red and blue 


Colors: Cardinal and white 


Colors: Purple and gold 


THE DOPE: The Wildcats must appear like 
tabby cats to new Coach Jim LaRue. The 
team is slow afoot and has imperceptible 
depth. LaRue will have to depend upon in- 
coming freshmen and junior college grad- 
uates. as the holdover lettermen just don't 
have the ability. Coach LaRue figures to build 
the team around three players: Tackle Tony 
Matz, a powerfully aggressive offensive block- 
er; rangy Center Ted Urness. who specializes 
in blocking kicks and had four blocked extra 
points to his credit last year; and Sophomore 
Larry Williams, a smooth-striding end. who 
played varsity as a freshman. The offense 
could perk up if Sophomore Quarterback Ed 
Wilson continues his strong passing in varsity 
n then the Wildcat backfield 
he speed for long gains or for 
catching up with far-flung 
passes. The Wildcats face a 
strong schedule and will have 
to play this season with a 
patch-as-patch-can lineup. 

4 WATCH FOR: Tht suredianded 
ealrhes of End l.orry Williams 



THE DOPE The Razorbacks came on strong 
the second half of last season, and they have 
the offensive material to carry on the surge. 
Coach Frank Broyles, in his second year at 
Fayetteville, has a depth problem, especially 
at guard, but he has a high-class backfield 
and a strong first -unit line. Quarterback Jim 
Monroe is an all-round ballplayer whose 
strongest asset is his versatility. The halfback 
corps suffered a severe blow when Jim Mooty, 
all-conference in 1958. sustained a head in- 
jury. Lettermen Billy Kyser and Fred Akers 
will be hard put to stave off six challengers. 
Lance Alworth will be the hardest to keep 
out of the starting lineup, as this sophomore 
runs the 100 in 9.6. is a booming punter and 
an excellent passer. In the line. Tackle Mar- 
lin Epp and Center Wayne Harris anchor a 
hard-charging, sharp-tackling 
crow, while Sophomore Earl 
McPike, 225-pound, strong- 
charging tackle, helps to firm 
up the alternate unit. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Sprinler-punter- 
pusser I. ante Alicorlli 


THE DOPE The Cowboys for the most part 
will be up against it. burdened by a consider- 
able lack of experience, particularly in the 
line. However, with eight out of 11 starters 
graduated. Coach Sammy Baugh still has 
the nucleus of a spirited offense. Quarter- 
backs Harold Stephens and Jim Butler, 
both nationally ranked passers, are back; and 
they have their favorite freshman. End Sam 
Oates, an honorable mention All-America 
and all-conference choice last year, to throw 
to. Gene Uccellini is a storming 205-pound full- 
back who gained 399 yards rushing in spite of 
playing behind Pete Hart, who ranked fourth 
nationally in rushing. Halfbacks Joe Allen 
and Charlie Bowers give the Cowboys break- 
away threats at either side besides providing 
downfiefd pass catchers. The line has good 
over-all size with Center Clea- 
tus Drinnon. 230 pounds, uml 
Tackles Fred Thigpen. 235, 
and Cliff Manning. 215, pro- 
viding a solid front. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Pas, receiving 
prodigy End Sam Oales 




SEPT. 19 Brigham Young. N (no game 1 
SEPT. 26 al West Teras Stale. N (15-8) 
OCT. 3 Idaho, N (16-21 ) 

OCT. 17 New Merico, N (I. 1-2.1) 

OCT. 24 Colorado, N (12-65) 

OCT. 31 lit Utah (no game) 

NOV. 7 Texas Tech, N (6-2.1) 

NOV. 14 Air Force Arad, al Boulder 


o gam , 


11,-12) 


SEPT. 19 Tulsa (I 1-27) 

SEPT. 26 Oklu. Si. al L. Hark. N (no gam 
OCT. 3 Texas Christian 17 -It) 

OCT. 10 al Baylor, N (0-12) 

OCT. 17 Texas al Lillie Hock. N (6-2i) 
OCT. 24 Mississippi al Memphis (is-i 
OCT. 31 Texas A&M (21-8) 

NOV. 7 i»l Kite (0-2 i) 

NOV. 14 al SMU (12-6 ) 

NO V. 21 Texas Tech al l.illle Hock (11- 


Slate, N (no game) 
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HOUSTON 

NEW MEXICO STATE 

RICE 

Houston 

Las Cruces. N. Mrs. 

Houston 

Colors: Scarlet and white 

Colors: Maroon and white 

Colors: Blue and white 


THE DOPE: The Cougars, despite the prospect 
of a chilling first-half schedule and minus five 
brilliant players from last year's team, will 
still have a fast and creditable squad. The 
line is light (200- pound aver age i with Tackle 
Jim Colvin, 220 pounds, the biggest and 
probably the fastest of the forwards. Behind 
the small first unit are Juniors Jim Wind- 
ham, 220 pounds and Sophomore Dan Bird- 
well, 225 pounds. The backfield forces are 
sparked by Claude King, a senior halfback 
with the speed of a dashman and the balance 
of a gymnast. The other halfback. Pat Stud- 
still, is even faster than King and adds to his 
usefulness by being a good pass catcher and 
a long punter. At fullback. Sophomore Pete 
Burk continues the speed motif and joins an- 
other tough backer-up in keying the defen- 
sive forces. Coach Hal Lahar 
has devised a split-wing T to 
spread the defenses and to en- 
able Claude King to carry the 
ball more requently. 

◄ WATCH FOP: The „ nr „m,g 

stability o/ tu flier Claude King 



THE DOPE: The Aggies have the rest of the 
Border Conference uneasy as their new-found 
muscles become evident, anti it would sur- 
prise no one if they were to become contend- 
ers this year. Coach Warren Woodson has 
applied his skills as a master of offense, in- 
stalling the wing T and filling the gaps in 
the starting lineup with big. hard-running 
junior college transfers. The backfield now 
has a strong passer in all-conference Quarter- 
back Charlie Johnson and three slam-bang 
running backs in Fullback Louis Kelley ami 
Halfbacks Pervis Atkins and Bob Gaiters. All 
three weigh over 200 pounds. Atkins is a 9.7 
man and Gaiters almost as fast, as is start- 
ing End E. A. Sims. The line has a strong 
forbidding look with all-conference linemen. 
Tackle Bill Locklin. 212 pounds, and Guard 
J. W. Witt, 210 pounds, lead- 
ing the way. The Aggies, am- 
bitious for a prestige sched- 
ule. have a team almost equal 
to the task. 

◄ WATCH FOR. Pass-minde,! 
t/uarterback Charlie Johnson 


THE DOPE: The Owls have Coach Jess Neely 
back for his 20th season and figure as a long 
shot to win the Southwest Conference. Once 
again Coach Neely has the kind of team he 
favors: solid but not flashy. The solid middle 
of the line features the play of two brothers 
—Guard Rufus and Center Boyd King who 
are slam-hang blockers and tacklers and 
shape up as likely All-America prospects. 
Bill Bucek is the best and most versatile 
back on the squad. He is very fast, a good 
receiver, an alert defender and an extreme- 
ly accurate field goal kicker, who should get 
more call for his specialty, this season. Owls’ 
T formation with flankers is handled com- 
petently by Quarterback Jon Schnable, who 
does everything well enough without being 
outstanding at anything. Weakness at end 
and an undistinguished back- 
field could be overcome by a 
sprightly bunch of junior col- 
lege transfers and smart-mov- 
ing sophomores. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Busy. bustling 
In tckfitld man Bill Bneck 





THE DOPE: The Lobos brought the prize des- 
ignation "Skyline Coach of the Year" to 
Coach Marv Levy in his first year at the 
helm when they confounded preseason pre- 
dictions by finishing second in the conference. 
This season with an all-jun’or and -senior line- 
up (21 lettermen and all but two of last year's 
starters back) they are taking dead aim on the 
championship. Coach Levy has two unani- 
mous all-conference selections in Halfback 
Don Perkins and End Don Black, who set a 
new Skyline record by ca ching nine touch- 
down passes. The defense will be substantial, 
as Bo Bankston and Center Ron Beaird play 
the backer-up spots with zest and a real feel- 
ing for contact, while two tough tackles, Frank 
Gullick anil Bob Winovirh, help to stiffen 
the defensive lineup. The wing T offense 
is handled by Quarterback 
Chuck Roberts, a fair passer 
with a flair for the big play- 
six touchdown passes out of 
but 19 completions. 


NEW MEXICO 

NORTH TEXAS STATE 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 

Albuquerque 

Denton, Texas 


Dallas 

Colors : Cherry and silver 

Colors: Green and white 


Colors: lied and blue 



New Meriio Sin 
al Colorado Stale. N (17-12, 
3 Tua$ Western. N (6-15) 

10 al Utah Slate (Ji-li) 

17 at Arizona. ,V (.1.1-15) 

24 al Montana (H-16) 


7) 


I Uenr 


21-15) 


THE DOPE: The Eagles soared to the top of 
the Missouri Valley Conference in 1958 and 
have built an aerie there. This year they are 
loaded but really loaded — with a lineup 
formed by experience and plenty of anxious, 
talented juniors and sophomores in reserve. 
The line averages 210 pounds and is led by 
all-conference Guard Bill Carrico. Mean- 
while. lending considerable support in the 
center of the line is Sam Stanger, 230 pounds. 
At end. Hal Byrd has gained conference hon- 
ors for his tremendous blocking and for his 
timely pass receptions. Three of the backfield- 
ers — Quarterback Vernon Cole, Fullback Bill 
Groce and Halfback Abner Haynes — were 
selected for all-Missouri Valley honors. 
Haynes is the best, ranking near the top in all 
of the conference offensive lists besides placing 
— second in pass interceptions. 
Coach Odus Mitchell has the 
J material to work his multiple 
BM T and keep the Eagles atop 
their perch for another year. 

w 




7 Brigham Young (19-36) 

14 Wyoming 0 3-12) 

21 al Air Foret Academy (7-45) 



THE DOPE: The Mustangs have a first-string 
lineup that compares with the best in the 
country, but the main reason everyone is so 
bullish on them is Quarterback Don Mere- 
dith. one of the best anywhere. With Meredith 
running his split-T formation, Coach Bill 
Meek has one of the strongest passing arms 
in the country at the ready. The Mustangs 
can send either 6-foot 3-inch, ham-handed 
End Henry Christopher or gliding Halfback 
Glynn Gregory galloping do wnfield after those 
long, sure Meredith passes. The defense won't 
be able to stack up against the passing game 
because all the backs, including Meredith, can 
run. The backfield men are all two-way play- 
ers and Halfback Tirey Wilernon is the best 
safety man in the conference. The line, big 
and experienced, is hardest to dent in the mid- 
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TEXAS 

TEXAS CHRISTIAN 

TEXAS WESTERN 

Austin, Terns 

Fort Worth 

El Paso 

Colors: Orange and while 

Colors: Purple and white 

Colors: Orange and while 


THE DOPE: The Longhorns, now in their third 
year under the rebuilding program of Coach 
Darrell Itoyal and his multiple T offense, 
have been cast as contenders for the confer- 
ence championship, and the return of 22 let- 
termen along with an influx of talented sopho- 
mores makes this a sound estimate. The team 
looks stronger on defense than last year, par- 
ticularly with End Monte Lee returning after 
a year's absence. The defensive line gathers 
much of its strength from the crack lineback- 
ing of Guard Bob Harwerth. who is a high- 
speed offensive blocker as well, and the pow- 
erful charges of Tackle Tillman O'Brien, a 
220-pounder. Halfback Rene Ramirez is the 
real class of the backfield, and he does ev- 
erything. Fullback Don Allen helps out with 
his strong blocking and able linebacking. 

Quarterback Bobby Lackey, 
last year’s starter, will have 
spirited competition from two 
sophomores: Mike Cotton 
| and James Saxton. 

◄ WATCH FOR: The p I* Ham- 
ming lactic* of Bob Hancerlh 




SEPT. 19 at Nebraska tnogame) 

SEPT. 26 Maryland. N (no game) 

OCT. 3 California t no game l 
OCT. 10 Oklahoma al Dallas (I5-H) 

OCT. 1 7 Arkansas al Lillie Hock. N (24-«) 
OCT. 24 Rice, N (7-34) 

OCT. 31 SMU (/0-2S) 

NOV. 7 Baylor (20-1 S) 

NOV. 14 TCU 18-SX) 

NO V. 26 al Texas A&M (27-0) 


THE DOPE: The Horned Frogs took the SWC 
by surprise last year when they grabbed the 
title. But this season SMU and Texas are de- 
termined to revise the pecking order. TCU 
still has Tackle Don Floyd, a rock-'em. sock- 
'em All-America. Guard Ramon Armstrong, 
an enthusiastic offensive worker, and 28 
other returning lettermen. Meanwhile, up 
from last year's second team are a number of 
game-tried juniors, notably 235-pound tower- 
ing Tackle Bob Lilly and Center Arvie Mar- 
tin. Coach Abe Martin has set up an even 
stronger backfield to spring on the 1959 foes. 
Quarterback Larry Dawson makes the T and 
wing T more dangerous with his hard running. 
The senior halfbacks — Marvin Lasater and 
Marshall Harris — are strong blockers and 
clear the way for Fullback Jack Spikes. TCU 


THE DOPE: The Miners will be robbing the 
cradle as they start five sophomores and hope 
to comp up with a likely freshman or two for 
the first eleven. Last year Coach Ben Col- 
lins had to use freshmen as starters to get 
through a tough schedule, so this year he has 
the benefit of blooded sophomores to work 
with. Two of them Tackle Jim Harvey and 
Guard John Young add mobility to the line. 
They pair up with two upperclassmen — 
Tackle H. A. Cowan and Guard Bill Hannon 
— to give the Miners a strong tackle-guard 
combination. Coach Collins has switched over 
to the wing T in the hope of getting better 
offensive blocking. Quarterback John Fur- 
man gives the team consistent passing, but 
he is hampered by a dearth of fast receivers. 
Sophomore Halfback Glenn Reed knows all 



TEXAS A&M 

TEXAS TECH 

WEST TEXAS STATE 

College Station, Texas 

Lubbock, Texas 

Canyon, Texas 

Colors: Maroon and white 

Colors: Scarlet and black 

Colors: Maroon and white 


THE DOPE: The Aggies are in the unhappy po- 
sition of having an exceptionally rich supply 
of backfield talent and a slow, undermanned 
line up front. Quarterback Charlie Milstead 
is already being billed as an All-America pros- 
pect, having accumulated 1,135 yards passing 
last year. In order to take advantage of Mil- 
stead's passing potential, since he is too slow 
for a tailback. Coach Jim Myers has junked 
his single wing for the multiple offense. Junior 
Halfbacks Jon Few and Randy Sims are both 
strong, fast runners. The Aggies would be very 
dangerous on the ground were it not for the 
fact that the line has neither the strength 
nor the speed to spring the backs past the 
scrimmage line. Defensively, the undersized 
middle of the line looks particularly vulner- 
able, but Coach Myers is hopeful of moving 
in Sophomore Guards Mickey 
Walker and Wayne Freiling 
to bolster things. Still, there 
is not much optimism at Col- 
lege Station this year. 

◄ WATCH FOR; Charlie Milsleail'.- 
long, looping passes 



I SEPT. 19 Texas Tech al Dallas, N 0 4 -15) 
SEPT. 26 al Michigan Slate (no game) 
oct. 3 Min S ■« Mobil*, N (no genu) 
OCT. 10 Houston (7-39) 

OCT. 17 at TCU ( 3-24 ) 

OCT. 24 Baylor (33-27) 

OCT. 31 Arkansas (8-il) 

NOV. 7 SMU (0-33) 

NOV. 14 of Rice (S8-SI) 

I NOV. 26 Texas (0-27) 


THE DOPE The Rpd Raiders, entering their 
final season before becoming an active mem- 
ber of the Southwest Conference, will be beat- 
en and battered by their future conference 
brethren. Last year the Raiders started by 
knocking off Texas A&M and then had to face 
up against Texas. TCU. Baylor and Tulane. 
Texas Tech again has this kind of a schedule 
but with a squad that lost 16 lettermen. 
Meanwhile. Coach DeWitt Weaver finds him- 
self with a 190-pound end. Jerry Selfridge, at 
one tackle, and 226-pound Bohby Cline at 
the other, while Quarterback Glen Amerson 
was a sophomore fullback last year. Half- 
backs Dan Gurley. Ronnie Rice and Sopho- 
more Fullback George Fraser provide a strong 
ground game. And Don Waygood returns to 
handle t he split end chores. With only Center 



THE DOPE: The Buffaloes, with a new stadium 
that features chair-back seats and outlets for 
electric coffeepots, appear to be well fixed for 
customers but in a bad way for players. Last 
year they won one out of 10 games, and any 
improvement this year will he slight. The 
line is reasonably secure with husky Guards 
Leon Manley and Carroll Stafford helping 
Tackle Ed Meyer, the noblest Buffalo of all. 
hold down the enemy offense. Coach Clark 
Jarnagin has switched from the split-T to 
the wing T in hopes of spreading the defense 
for his wiry, pint-sized (average weight: 160 
pounds i halfbacks. Speedy Sophomores Jim 
Janes. Jerry Williams and Med Jolly are the 
best of these, while the only power back is 
Junior Jones Hedrick at fullback. He will have 
to carry the line-plunging burden as well 
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Strike up the band, here comes the 
Carstairs! You’ll like the mellow persuasive 
smoothness of Carstairs because it's 
perfectly balanced . . . the same in every 
drink, in every bottle that you buy. 


the man who cares says 


CARSTAIRS @ 

White Seal Blended Whiskey 


! CARSTAIRS 

White Seal 


CARSTAIRS DIST. CO., BALTIMORE, MD„ LOUISVILLE, KY„ BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, 72% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 1 
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The brave new AAWU 
rises from the ashes 
of the strife-torn PCC 


THE WEST 



COLLEGE OF 


I COLORADO 


WASHINGTON 


STATE. 


OREGON STATE 


COLORADO 


WASHINGTON 


AIR 

FORCE 


DENVER 


M atters of moment in the West 
are a Hollywood epic called 
Birth of the AAWU; another install- 
ment in the thrilling, real-life story 
of the Air Force Academy; and a new 
chapter in the career of a small school’s 
big, big fish, Dick Bass. 

The new Coast epic is a sequel to 
that gripping drama of civil strife 
and secession, Gone with the Pacific 
Coast Conference, whose pivotal 
scenes were laid in and around the 
football-happy city of Los Angeles. 

True addiction to college football 
on the nation's western slope was 
once the boast of the Angeleno, the 
Pasadenan, the San Marino-ite. By 
and large, his school was Southern 
California, and he exulted in the 
trouncings it gave the rest of the 
country in intersectional games. Its 
victory within the good old PCC was 
almost a foregone conclusion. If our 


fan was not a USC devotee, he was 
apt to be a Stanford man. Either 
way he was pretty smug about it. In 
the Bay area the University of Cali- 
fornia had its own claque, to be sure. 

Then the emergence of UCLA as 
an athletic force complicated things. 
A great football coach, the late Red 
Sanders, began producing first-rate 
teams. This stuck in throats at Stan- 
ford and Southern California, and 
whether consciously or driven by frus- 
trations and jealousies, the entrenched 
Bourbons of Coast football set out to 
vex Sanders and UCLA. The waters 
were further muddied by bad feel- 
ings between the big, rich California 
schools and their adherents and the 
smaller schools of the Northwest. 

In any case, UCLA, USC, Califor- 
nia and first-cousin Washington, of 
the Northwest, were all slapped with 
heavy penalties three years ago for 


impulsively illegal recruiting tactics. 

Collegiate football gave up Los An- 
geles to the professional game and— 
some think— may never get it back. 
Whether the game will continue to 
wither depends on the remedy pre- 
pared for it. This is the new amalgam 
of the four bad boys of the old PCC, 
which officially expired June 30, and 
Stanford, whose moleskins were clean 
and whose stature was badly needed 
to help give the new group some 
semblance of the oldtime tradition. 

This Athletic Association of West- 
ern Universities is, to say the least, 
loosely governed. Article VII of its 
code carries the astonishing proviso 
that ‘‘there shall be no central en- 
forcement agent of this association." 
The members hired as executive di- 
rector Admiral Tom Hamilton, the 
onetime Navy star and coach who 
left a job as director of athletics at 
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Pittsburgh. His duties are exceeding- 
ly vague, to say the most. 

As one official of a member school 
put it, “In Hamilton you have a 
powerful, forceful guy — with no pow- 
er and no force. He will he a little like 
Mr. Anthony on the radio. He will 
talk over problems and quarrels be- 
tween schools and try to get them 
together to resolve their differences 
before they hit the courts again. 
Each school will govern itself under 
the honor system. The expression for 
it in the A A WU is ‘mutual confidence,’ 
and believe me, it will be a confidence 
game.” 

Not everyone is so cynical. Both 
UCLA and USC, for example, report 
season ticket sales far above last 
year’s level. Followers of UCLA, who 
have been driving around for three 
years with Rose Bowl stickers on their 
windshields proclaiming, “We’ll be 
back!” pray that this will be the 
year. Indeed, this is the first season 
UCLA has been out of the doghouse 
and able to go to the Rose Bowl since 
the scandals broke. (USC, however, 
got its hand caught in the cookie jar 
again last year and cannot go to the 
Rose Bowl next January even if it 
has, as appears likely, the best foot- 
ball team on the Coast.) 

Says Art Spander, a student at 
UCLA: “The feeling down deep in- 
side is, we might go!” This is a feel- 
ing devoutly shared by the novelist 
Paul Wellman, as rabid a UCLA fan 
as you will find. “Last year,” Well- 
man says, “if there had been two 
points difference in three games, 
UCLA would have won the confer- 
ence championship. Who can say they 
won't this year?” 

Meanwhile, with the corpse of the 
PCC scarcely cold, there is kiss-and- 
make-up talk in the Northwest. Bob 
Swan, president of the Portland 
alumni of Oregon State, goes so far 
as to say that the admission of Ore- 
gon State and Oregon to the AAWU 
is “inevitable.” Swan bases this re- 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 
1958 STANDINGS 


California 

Washington State 

Southern California 

Oregon State 

Oregon 

UCLA 

Stanford 

Washington 

Idaho 


W L T 

6 1 0 127 85 

6 2 0 137 88 

4 2 1 112 72 

5 3 0 86 90 

4 4 0 93 42 

241 98 111 

2 5 0 86 152 

1 6 0 57 107 

0 3 0 6 55 


markable statement on the fact that 
one Orlando J. Hollis has resigned 
as faculty representative at Oregon. 
Hollis is regarded as the man who 
hollered cops longest and loudest on 
the errant members of the PCC. 

At bottom, football-minded people 
in Oregon are torn between hurt pride 
over being snubbed by the AAWU 
and a desire to get on the AAWU 
bandwagon anyway. Swan insists 
that he feels no bitterness toward the 
California schools or toward Wash- 
ington and that he encounters little 
of this. On the other hand, he can 
speak with considerable spirit on the 
theme that the orphaned schools will 
do nicely, thank you, if they have 
to go it alone. “Other bowl bids will 
be open,” he says, “and we won’t 
have to split the loot as in the case 
of the Rose Bowl.” 

If widespread animosity toward 
the AAWU members is not discerni- 
ble to Swan, it assuredly is to others. 
“UCLA and profanity,” says one 
Oregon U. official, “are synony- 
mous. The real animosity is toward 
the Los Angeles people. UCLA is an 
s.o.b. to everyone.” 

Don Brown, Portland advertising 
salesman and Oregon State booster, 
detects much anger over Washington 
but looks toward the California 
schools with forebearance. “Why be 
bitter,” he asks, "against those peo- 
ple you’d like to be like?” 

And in a recent letter to a Los An- 
geles fan, Leo Harris, director of ath- 
letics at Oregon, talked peace: “We 
sincerely hope that the new confer- 
ence will include the University of 
Oregon and Oregon State College.” 

Reunion or not, says Art Litchman, 
Oregon sports publicity director, foot- 
ball up north is very much alive. 
“We have an outstanding schedule," 
he says, "which has furnished a cush- 
ion for everyone’s ego. People have 
confidence in the future. They see the 
six-year schedule and say, ‘That’s 
better than we were playing.’ ” 

Over the next six years Oregon has, 
in fact, scheduled such powers as 
Ohio State and Texas on the road, 
the Air Force and Pittsburgh at 
home. Iowa and Wisconsin are among 
intersectional blue chips on the Ore- 
gon State future book. However, 
Oregon must play Washington State 
twice this season after being dumped 
from UCLA’s 1959 schedule. 

In the suspenseful days ahead for 
Coast football, not the least provoca- 
tive situation is that centering on the 
Rose Bowl. With every evidence of 


joy, the AAWU shut out the other 
members of the old PCC in its new 
contract with the Tournament of 
Roses, effective after the current se- 
ries with the Big Ten expires next 
New Year’s Day. The Big Ten, after 


SKYLINE CONFERENCE 
1958 STANDINGS 


Wyoming 
New Mexico 
Brigham Young 
Colorado State 
Utah 

Utah State 

Denver 

Montana 


W L T PTS OPP 

6 1 0 143 92 

5 1 0 148 105 

5 2 0 146 105 

4 3 0 136 60 

3 3 0 79 88 

2 5 0 90 134 

2 5 0 107 95 

0 7 0 69 239 


humiliating PCC contenders in 12 of 
the last 13 games, decided this sum- 
mer not to renew its end of the con- 
tract on a conference-wide basis but 
authorized individual members to ac- 
cept Rose Bowl invitations at their 
discretion. Since five schools voted 
against the contract extension in the 
showdown balloting, these (Ohio 
State, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota 
and Northwestern) are not believed 
likely to accept bids if tendered. 

If ferment is the order of the day 
on the Pacific slope, glory and wonder 
abound up on the Colorado plateau 
where the Air Force Academy drills. 
Let us now red-circle October 31 on 
our calendars, for on that day, in 
Yankee Stadium, Ben Martin's mar- 
velous Falcons will meet Army for 
the first time. 

And, lest we forget, Mr. Dick Bass, 
total offense leader in the land last 
year with 1,440 yards, will be per- 
forming each weekend for College of 
the Pacific. 

With all that in store, it seems safe 
to assume that the only circle deeply 
uncommitted to college football in 
the West is that in which the beat- 
niks drearily revolve. "All [sports] 
have their heroes, who might well 
pass for gods,” says the beatniks’ 
Boswell, Lawrence Lipton, in his 
book The Holy Barbarians. “ ‘What’s 
the score?’ might well pass for a ‘God 
be with you’ greeting among the 
faithful and serve as a badge and a 
ritual bond. . . . Whatever the mer- 
its of the argument, the Beat Gen- 
eration isn’t buying. Neither the 
church ritual nor the sports ritual.” 

Well, the beatniks might not know 
anything so square as the score of a 
football game, but they are out of 
step. This is an upbeat year. 
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AIR FORCE 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

Air Farce Academy. Colo. 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Boulder. Colo. 

C olocs: Silver and blue 

Colors: Blue and gold 

Colors: Silver and gold 


THE OOPE: The Falcons, in their first year of 
big-time football last fall, chalked up a fabu- 
lous record of nine wins, one tie and 0 0 
draw in the Cotton Bowl with TCU. How- 
ever. the first graduating class took away 
some of the staunchest linemen; now Coach 
Ben Martin has only spotty line strength. 
Two holdovers explosive Guard Howard 
Bronson and End Sam Hardage -will set a 
fast pace for the new starting linemen. Last 
year the Academy favored a passing game, 
and fortunately Quarterback Rich Mayo, the 
fourth-best passer in the country in 1958. is 
back. Go-getter End Boh Brickey (25 recep- 
tions last season i returns along with able 
Halfbacks Phil Lane and Mike Quinlan. Ver- 
satile Senior George Pupich moves over to 
fullback. Even so, Coach Martin's straight 
T and wide-open offense will 
need plenty of punch to over- 
come a tougher schedule and 
the problems of center and 



THE DOPE: The Golden Bears, having been the 
last representative of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference in the Rose Bowl, would this year like 
to be the first representative of the Athletic 
Association of Western Universities. Coach 
Pete Elliott has a faster, beefier line than 
the one which brought the Bears the PCC 
championship last year. Transfer End Gael 
Barsotti. a 6-foot-4, 220-pounder, has moved 
into a starting berth and fits in nicely with 
the furious pace set by Captain Pete Domoto, 
the team's outstanding guard. The Bears, 
with 23 lettermen back, favor the split-T, 
but the logical contender for the quarter- 
back spot. Larry Parque. is an uncertain 
performer. Wayne Crow, a halfback, may 
shift to quarterback, where his strong running 
compensates for his lack of experience. The 
running will be improver! with 
side-stepping, spinning Half- 
back Grover Garvin, joined 
by Steve Bates and best full- 
back foursome in the country. 

◄ WATCH FOR: 77.* wide, «<«„>« 

sweeps of Grorer Garrin 

| SEPT. 19 H'agfc. St. at Spokane, N (. 14 -/ 4 ) 
sept. 26 Iowa Ino game) 

j OCT. i at Tern* t no game 

OCT. 10 Notre Dame (no game) 

OCT. IT at UCLA (SO- 1 7) 

| OCT. 24 Oregon Stale <3-1 4) 

OCT. 31 Southern California (l l-U) 

NOV. 7 Oregon at Portland (33-6) 



4 U r.' 


inglon ( 
t Stanford (/ 


THE DOPE: The Buffaloes have undergone con- 
siderable change. They have a new coach. 
Sonny Grandelius, a new jazzed-up offense 
in the variable T and virtually a whole new 
team since seven starters graduated. In spite 
of the changes, the Buffaloes' immediate fu- 
ture doesn't look bright. Colorado starts off 
against Washington, then faces Baylor and 
Oklahoma in order, all this with slow, un- 
certain offensive material. Coach Grandelius 
has six first -class ends with Mel Semenko and 
Bill Elkins heading the list. Hopefully a 
quarterback-passer can be found among new- 
comers Frank Montera, Gale Weidner or 
Tony Reed, a dark horse. The line gathers its 
strength from Guards Bob Salerno and Bob 
Nagel and Center Walt K linker. The tackle 
position, with only one letterman, is causing 
some worry at Boulder. The 
halfbacks are slow and large- 
ly inexperienced, and only at 
fullback is there depth with 
Chuck Weiss leading the way. 

◄WATCH FOR; 

tactics of End Mel Semenko 

| SEPT. 19 Washington (no game) 

SEPT. 26 Baglor (no game) 

OCT. 3 at Oklahoma (?-«) 

OCT. 10 at Kansas Stale It. 1-3'. 

OCT. 17 Iowa Stale 1 30-0) 

| OCT. 24 at Aritona, N (65-7*7 
OCT. 31 Missouri 19-33) 

NOV. 7 Kansas 131 ID 

NOV. 28 Air Force Academy (I ISO) 


BRIGHAM YOUNG 


COLLEGE OF PACIFIC 

COLORADO STATE 

Provo, Utah 


Stockton, Calif. 

Fori Collins, Colo. 

Colors: Blue and while 


Colors: Orange and black 

Colors: Green and gold 


THE DOPE; The Cougars have recently been 
making tracks toward theSkyline Champion- 
ship, but this year a retrogression may he 
coming. New Coach Tally Stevens has 24 
lettermen returning, but missing from last 
year's team are the most effective passer, the 
leading ground-gainer and the top pass re- 
ceiver. Still, the Cougars have all-conference 
Halfback Nyle McFarlan returning and 202- 
pound Quarterback Gary Dunn, who runs ef- 
fectively. Talented Tailback Keith Hubbs 
handles the offensive chores when the team 
works out of the single wing in Stevens’ mul- 
tiple offense. Defensively, the Cougars rely 
heavily on stalwarts, two-time all-conference 
Tackle John Kapele and all-conference Guard 
Lon Dennis, who make it tough to penetrate 
the Cougar line. The linebackers. Paul Eckel 
and Dick Magoffin, diagnose 
plays very effectively. The 
Cougars, weak offensively, 
will slip back a notch in spite 
of a comforting schedule. 


◄ WATCH FOR: Jo 

j enthusiastic contact » 


Kii; 


SEPT. 19 at Arizona. N (no game) 
SEPT. 26 at Fresno Stale. N (39-7) 
OCT. 3 Montana, N (47-72) 

OCT. 9 at Utah, N (l 1-7) 

OCT. 17 at Wyoming (74 -22) 

OCT. 24 Denver (23-7) 

OCT. 31 Utah Slate (13-6) 

NOV. 7 at New M erica 1 36-19 ) 

NOV. 14 at Arizona State. N <no gam 
NOV. 21 Colorado State (6-32) 


THE DOPE: The Tigers have the potential for 
a high national rating if the limber legs of 
All-America Halfback Dick Bass hold up. but 
it must he remembered that Bass was consid- 
erably slowed by a leg injury in midseason 
last year. Unfortunately, other injuries could 
also hurt Coach Jack Myers' squad anywhere 
along the line, for reserve depth is not one of 
its major assets. The first unit has size, 
strength and speed. Tackle Bob Denton, a 
6-foot-4 230-pounder who was out all last 
year with a leg injury, rejoins Guards Carl 
Kammerer, who made 21 C ' c of all th • team's 
tackles last year, and Willie Hec c> r i 0 form 
an awesome interior line. Add to tr llS a back- 
field that has the speed of 9.7-second flanker 
man Ola Murchison, the elusiveneas of Half- 
back Dick Bass, the brute power of Fullback 
HankWallaceandthepinpoint 
passing of Quarterback Gary 
■zW-^g. Jl Hubb. and you have a team 
that could beat anyone on a 
* Kiven day. 


◄ WATCH FOR; Dick i 

omc treiting Score 


SEPT. 19 Colorado State, N (nr, game) 
' OCT. 3 at Stanford (no game) 

OCT. 10 Washington State, N (0-3 i) 
OCT. 17 Marquette, N (13-37) 

OCT. 24 at Cincinnati (6-1 S) 

OCT. 30 at Hawaii, N (no game) 

NO V. 7 Fresno State, N (Si-6) 

NO V. 14 Idaho, N (no game I 
NOV. 20 San Jose Slate, N (26-/3) 


THE DOPE The Aggies without much fuss or 
furor have been quietly creating apprehen- 
sion within the Skyline Conference. With 22 
lettermen back. Coach Don Mullison will 
field a solid, seasoned unit. Tackle Ron Ste- 
houwer. a hard hitter on defense, character- 
izes the line style which favors defense over 
offense. Jim Eifrid, a 220-pound center, is an- 
other ranking defensive performer who needs 
more offensive aggressiveness. Quarterback 
Joe Crider in limited play last year showed 
to good advantage as a passer and ball han- 
dler, but he must take a firm hold on the 
position early in the season to be effective. 
Halfback Wayne Schneider, considered the 
fastest back in the conference, is a danger- 
ous go-for-broke guy, while Joe Martinez, a 
handy halfback, appears near the top in all 
statistics I’erked-up offensive 
line play could help settle 
i the tyro quarterback who. in 
◄ '•* turn, could make the Aggies 

a dangerous contender. 

-TV, ◄WATCH FOR 

work Center Jim Eifrid 

SEPT. 19 at Coll, of Pacific, N (no game) 

I SEPT. 26 at New Mexico. N (13-17) 

OCT. 3 Denver, N (9-3) 

OCT. 10 at Wyoming (6-7) 

I OCT. 17 Arizona Slate (no jam*) 

OCT. 24 at Army (no game) 

| OCT. 31 at Montana (57-7) 

NO V. 7 Utah State (0-16) 

NO V. 14 at Utah 1*0-01 
I NOV. 21 at Brigham Young (33-6) 
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DENVER 

MONTANA 


OREGON STATE 

nearer 

Missoula, Mont. 


Corvallis, Ore. 

Colors: Crimson and gold 

Colors: Copper, silrer and gold 


Colors: Orange, and black 


THE DOPE: The Pioneers lost more lettermen 
(16) than there are returning (14). and two 
of those graduates were tackles. So Coach 
John Itoning has been searching the lists of 
the junior college graduating classes to find a 
choice lineman or two. Nebraska transfer Walt 
Beddeo, 225 pounds, will be pressed into start- 
ing action. The middle of the line is strong 
with gritty Guards Gerry Smith and Augie 
Tammarjello flanking Center Victor Morris, 
while the end has Caesar D’Urso, strong all- 
conference candidate. The running will be 
hard to contain with three strong types in 
Fullback Jack Work and hammering Half- 
backs Art Neece and Gene Gatewood. Gate- 
wood has the ability to break loose or to throw 
the running pass. This is important if split-T 
Quarterback Bob Miller fails to recover from 
an injury. The backs are 
alert, capable defenders: and 
they'll need to be with a por- 
ous. not too effective line in 
front of them. 

◄ WATCH FOR: The rugged 
plug of End Caesar D'Urso 

SEPT. 18 San Jose Stale. N (7 -27) 

. 25 l ova Slate, N (no game) 

3 at Colorado Stale, N (8-9) 



t Mon 


9-0) 


16 Utah, N (16-tO) 

24 at Brigham Young ( 7-22 ) 
31 al New Mexico ( tS-tl ) 

7 al Oklahoma State (I (-31 ) 
14 Utah Stale (20-8) 

26 Wyoming (It-IS) 


THE DOPE: The Grizzlies. 0-10 last year, can't 
help but improve according to Coach Ray 
Jenkins. As he points out. they play only nine 
games. It will be a year of sophomores, as 
Jenkins figures to start as many as five in 
his multiple offense formations. The flanks 
will be strong with AJI-SkyJine End John 
Lands, the conference's leading receiver and 
lOth-best punter in the country, being joined 
by solid (203 pounds) Sophomore Jim Harris. 
Tackle could be improved by the return to 
health of Gary Kennedy (6 feet 5 inches, 
230 poundsi, a stylish starter in 1957 but 
injured most of last season. In the backfield 
Halfback Henry Greminger. an alert defender, 
may find himself the sole experienced hand. 
He's joined at halfback by Tony Ramos, a 
swift 195 pounds. The sophomore motif will 
be carried out at fullback, 
with burly Clyde Gossert 
leading the way. and at quar- 
terback. where Bob O'Billo- 
A vich hopes to have the job. 

1 ^ 1 - 


j ◄WATCH FOR: The high-spi- 
raling punts of End John Lands 


SEpt. 12 North Dakota (no game) 

SEPT. 19 Wyoming at Billings (11-21) 
3 at Brigham Young (12-1,1 ) 

10 Den ter (0-29) 

17 al Utah Slate (H-27) 

OCT. 24 New Mexico (l 6-44) 

OCT. 31 Colorado State (7-i7) 

NOV. 7 at Montana State College (6-20) 
NOV. 21 at Idaho (6-11) 


THE DOPE: The Beavers boast a big, fierce 
line, but the backfield — as was the case last 
year — appears injury-prone. In Coach Tom- 
my Prothro's version of the single wing the 
major duties are handled by the tailback, but 
whether it will be Sophomore Don Kasso, 
a brilliant runner, or Dainard Paulson, a re- 
liable but unspectacular senior, awaits devel- 
opments. Grimm Mason, an elusive wing- 
back-tailback, and Fullback Jim Stinnette 
(215 pounds') are dangerous runners when 
healthy, but they are both brittle. The big 
line, spearheaded by Hawaiian Ed Kaohelau- 
lii. a 220-pound tackle, provides them with 
a rugged defense and the strong offensive 
blocking needed to spring the backs. The 
Beavers have two defenders in Jerry Doman 
and Don Thiel. But there's neither a passer 

S nor receivers on the squad. 
^ Even with their one-sided of- 
■ fense the Beavers should have 
■ a successful season if Mason 
f ^ and Stinnette stay well. 

_ SWATCH FOR: High-spirited line 
play of Ed Kaohelaulii 

SEPT. 19 So. Calif, at Portland, N (0-21) 
SEPT. 26 al Texas Tech, N (no game) 
OCT. 3 at Nebraska (no game) 

OCT. io at Michigan (no game) 

OCT. 17 Idaho (20-6) 

OCT. 24 at California (H-8) 

OCT. si iVaxAinglon Slate (0-7) 


NOV. 7 al Washington (U~ 
NOV. 14 Stanford (21-16) 
NOV. 21 at Oregon (0-20) 


2 ) 


IDAHO 


OREGON 


SAN JOSE STATE 

Moscow, Idaho 


Eugene, Ore. 


San Jose, Calif. 

Colors: Silver and gold 


Colors: Yellow and green 


Colors: Gold and white 


THE DOPE: The Vandals won't be victimized 
by lack of seasoned hands this year, as all hut 
one of the starters are seniors. The exception 
is Sophomore Reg Carolan, a 6-foot-6, pass- 
catching end. The Vandals rely heavily on 
245-pound Tackle Jim Prestel, who has a free 
hand in slipping and sliding in and out of 
position on the defensive line. At deep de- 
fensive back they have Jim Norton, a spindly 
shanked end on offense who last year from 
his deep defensive post led the nation with 
nine pass interceptions. Three quarterbacks 
working out of the split-T completed 50% 
of their passes in 1958, and they're all 
back — with Gary Farnworth, a do-everything 
guy. lead ng the way. Halfbacks June Han- 
ford and Hal Fisher have the quick throttle 
speed for breaking away. Coach Skip Stahley 
has a deeper, faster squad, 
and his expectations should 
{ J, be tempered only slightly 

V^lB by lack of depth at center 

' and end. 

«WATCH FOR: Jim PresteTs 
rm/ large, quirk-stepping tackle 


THE DOPE: The Ducks have a fixation. 
They insist upon either shutting out their 
opponents or holding them to a single touch- 
down. Last year they allowed only 50 points 
in 10 games but were stiffed themselves four 
times. That’s the rub, their inability to score. 
The first unit runs true to the strong defensive 
tradition created by Coach Len Casanova. The 
line features the lambasting linebacking 
tactics of All-Coast Center Bob Peterson and 
the tough tackle play of 230-pound John 
Wilcox and Tom Keele. The team will be 
running out of eight variations of the T. and 
they'll add a new fillip each week. Quarter- 
back Dave Gosz, a strong all-phase player, 
has improved on his drop-back passing. In 
Willie-went-that-away West. Oregon has an 
all-conference back. The Ducks should bene- 
fit from six home games, the 
presence of a fine pass-catch- 
ing sophomore end, Kent 
Peterson, and transfer Half- 
back Cleveland Jones. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Halfback Wil- 
lie West, galloping goaluard 



sept. 19 at Utah Slate (3k- 7) 


SEPT. 19 al Stanford (12-0) 


SEPT. 26 al Washington (no game ) 

s | 

SEPT. 26 Utah (no game) 


OCT. 3 al Arizona, N (21-16) 

5 

OCT. 3 Washington State (0-6) 


OCT. 10 AF Academy at Dcnter (no game) 

2 3 

OCT. 9 al San Jose Slate, N (no game) 



OCT. IT Air Force Acad, at Portland (no 


OCT. IT al Oregon Slate (6-20) 

s 5 

game) 


OCT. 24 al Washington Slate (0-8) 

uj i 

OCT. 24 Washington at Portland (0-6) 

- Q 

OCT. 31 Oregon (0-27) 

= 1 

OCT. 31 al Idaho (27-0) 

- 

NOV. 7 Utah at Boise, Idaho (20-0) 

" 1 

NOV. 7 California al Portland (6-23) 

- . 

NOV. 14 al Coil, of Pacific, N (no game) 

NOV. 21 Montana (11-6) 

X 00 

o « 
CO - 

Nov. 14 al Washington State (0-6) 

Nov. 21 Oregon Slate (20-0) 



THE DOPE: The Spartans, despite strong sup- 
port from Sprinter-Halfback Ray Norton and 
End Dan Colchico, a good pro prospect, must 
face a dangerous schedule with a not-too- 
strong squad. Two player conversions have 
corrected strident weaknesses: Leon Dono- 
hue, 6 feet 4 inches and 230 pounds, moves 
over to tackle from end, while Howard Poyer 
switches from reserve tackle to starting guard. 
Colchico and Tackle Chuck Ennis are the 
defensive stalwarts with their crunching tack- 
les. Coach Bob Titchenal advocates the pro 
T with the left halfback. Chuck Veyna, 
flanked right and the left end, Claire Apple- 
doorn. split. The bulk of the ball carrying 
is done by newly crowned sprint king Half- 
back Ray Norton. Quarterback Emmet Lee 
throws a nifty short pass while Mike Jones 
tries for distance. Ineffectual 
fullbacking and lack of half- 
back depth may be compen- 
sated for by improved over- 
all defense. 

◄ WATCH FOR: The smashing 
defensive play of Dan Colchico 


SEPT. 18 al Dearer , N (27-7) 

SEPT. 26 ira«Ainpfon State (no game) 
OCT. 3 Hawaii, N (6-8) 

OCT. 9 Oregon, N (no game) 

OCT. 17 al Fresno Stale, N (18-6) 

OCT. 24 Arizona Stale, N (21-20) 

OCT. 31 at Stanford (no game) 

NOV. 7 Wyoming, N <no game) 

NOV. 14 at Iowa State 16-9 ) 

NOV. 20 al College of Pacific, N (13-26) 
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STANFORD 


use 


UTAH STATE 

Polo Alto. Calif. 


Los Angeles 


Logan, Utah 

Colors ; Cardinal and white 


Colors: Cardinal and gold 


Colors: Blue and white 


THE DOPE: The Indians, who reluctantly 
joined the four other members of the Associa- 
tion of Western Universities, could cause 
plenty of trouble inside the conference be- 
fore the season is done. They have a superb 
passing-catching combination with Dick Nor- 
man. ranked eighth in the nation last year, 
throwing to Ends Chris Burford and Irv 
Nikolai. third and seventh respectively in 
the national pass-catching ratings. The run- 
ning game doesn’t have the same stature as 
the passing in Coach Jack Curtice’s open T 
offense, but it is effective with Fullback Rick 
McMillen and Halfback Gil Dowd testing 
the defenses. The line, from tackle to tackle, 
had to be replaced. Quick relief was gained 
when letterman Tackle Phil Burkland re- 
turned after being sidelined last year. The 
remaining interior linemen arc 
all sizable and all junior letler- 
__ 1 men. Anything goes for the 
' ’ll ' Indians, who could finish first 

■" or last depending on breaks. 

SWATCH FOR: 

I catcha i by End Chris liur/ard 


THE DOPE: The Trojans were hobbled last 
year by excessive reliance on sophomores, but 
this fall Coach Don Clark will present a 
game-hardened, seasoned squad. Dan Ficca. 
230-pound tackle, and Marl in McKeever, 
215-pound end. were precocious prodigies, 
making all-coast honors last year as sopho- 
mores. Marlin's twin, brother Mike, a swift 
operator at guard, should be named to this 
year's honor squad. The backfield bears the 
mark of ability but has a frightening medical 
folder. Quarterback Willie Wood completed 
50 r ; of his passes last year but missed six 
games due to injuries. Sprinter-Halfback An- 
gelo Coia had a knee operation. Fullback 
Clark Holden had his 1958 performances 
stunted by injuries. The only one not tainted 
by arnica was sophomore Halfback Lynn Gas- 
kill. A thundering-fast line 
and whippet backs must face 
a tough intersectional sched- 
ule. Fragility and little reserve 
depth are the big problems. 


SEPT. 19 Oregon (0-13) 

„ 

sept. 1 9 Oregon State at Portland, NUl-0) 

0 

sept. 26 at H IkohiIn foati 

Si 

SEPT. 25 Pittsburgh. N (no game) 

f 1 

OCT. 3 i 

i i 

OCT. 2 Ohio Slate, N (no game ) 


OCT. 10 1'. 

g 2 

OCT. 17 «/ ll'dx/ting/on (21-6) 

5 3 

OCT. 17 Washington Slate (6-10) 

S « 

OCT. 24 Stanford ' 39-6 ) 

5 § 

oct. 24 at Southern California ( 

UJ 1 

OCT. 31 <1/ California ( 1 3-1 4) 

“ * 

OCT. 31 San Jose Slat> no game) 

o ] 

NOV. 7 West Virginia (no game) 

Si 

NOV. T UCLA (31-19 

- 1 

NOV. 14 Baylor (no game) 

Ui I 

NOV. 14 at Oregon State (16-31) 

NOV. 21 California (15-16) 

* Oo 

CJ 5 

v» - 

NOV. 21 UCLA (15-15) 

NOV. 28 at Notre Dame (13-30) 

m 


THE DOPE: The Aggies, who are ambitious for 
a greater role in Skyline Conference football, 
have hired Coach John Ralston, added an ad- 
ditional assistant and increased the number 
of athletic scholarships. Unfortunately, with 
a dearth of experienced backs the team faces 
an 11-game schedule, one of the longest for 
major college teams. Halfback Buddy Allen, 
the only returning backfield starter, will be 
joined by 10 junior college transfers, including 
Quarterback Mel Montalbo. A t hundering herd 
of linemen are led by 6-foot-4. 230-pound All- 
Skyline Tackle Len Rohde, who will have be- 
side him on defense an even bigger man. 6- 
foot-5. 238-pound End Merl Olsen, while the 
middle of the line is cushioned by Center 
Mike Connelly and Guard Bill Meglen. 230- 
pounders. Coach Ralston is installing a new 
variable T. but if he doesn't 
round up some more of those 
good junior college backs, 
then 11 games are going to 
seem like five or six too many. 

◄ WATCH FOR: l.en Rohde, de- 
fensive terror of the conference 

7-35) 



Arizona State. N (no yam. 
1 gaining ItJ-il I 


SEPT. 26 i 
OCT. 3 at 
OCT. 1 0 New Mexico tl 1-.74 ) 

OCT, 17 Montana 127-1 S) 

OCT. 24 Montana State Coll, (no g. 
OCT. 31 at Rrigham Young (6-13) 


NOV. T at Cobra ■ 
NOV. 14 at Denn 
NO V. 21 at Utah 
DEC. 1 1 at Ham 


e ( IS-0 ) 


1-30) 


UCLA 


UTAH 

WASHINGTON 

Los Angeles 


Salt Lake City 

Seattle 

Colors: Blue and gold 


Colors: Crimson and white 

Colors: Purple and gold 


THE DOPE: The Bruins, long the bad little 
bears of the West, return to the Rose Bowl 
eligibility list after three years on probation. 
Coach Bill Barnes will use the same old 
UCLA single wing-balanced line but will 
spread it more to take advantage of the great- 
er team speed. The word out of L.A. is that 
the Bruins have a great tailback in Bill 
Kilmer and that he'll have speedy assistance 
from Wingback Jim Johnson and rampaging 
Fullback Ray Smith. The offense should ap- 
proximate the golden days of Red Sanders, 
for the run or pass option will be particularly 
effective with Kilmer throwing to Johnson. 
The line has the valued quick offensive charge, 
but the defensive firmness is yet to be deter- 
mined. Center Harry Baldwin gives the line 
strong backing, while Jim Johnson improves 
the deep defensive area. 
Chancps are the light but fast 
P ^ Bruins have too tough a scherl- 
ule to permit a spectacular 
yVy won-lost record in 1959. 


v/ 


◄ WATCH FOR: 

guaranteed ground 


Smith, 


I SEPT. 18 Purdue, N (no game) 

OCT. 3 (1/ Pittsburgh (6 -37) 

OCT. 1 7 California 17-30) 

OCT. 23 Air Force Acad., N (no game ) 

oct. 3i it,', hinglon 10 0 

no v. 7 at Stanford It :i 

NOV. 13 North Carolina St., .V (no game 

NO V. 21 at Southern California (15-15) 

NOV. 28 Utah (no game ) 


THE DOPE: The I'tes seem to have nothing but 
problems. After rebuilding the interior line 
last year they must now replace the better 
part of the backfield. Utah has been a passing 
team the last few years, with Grosscup throw- 
ing to Ends Dick White and Jack Seul. but 
they have all graduated. Now the quarter- 
back is Ken Vierra. a fair passer and poor 
runner. Meanwhile. Coach Ray Nagel expects 
transfer student Daryl Eisner, a more agile 
performer, to learn the multiple T duties in 
time to help out at quarterback. Larry Wil- 
son. a holdover halfback who led the team 
with 6.3 yards per carry last year, will do most 
of the ball carrying. The interior line, with 
Tackle Bob Coogan leading the way. shows 
to good advantage. Utah may get some fur- 
ther junior college transfer assistance, hut the 
weak offensive end play, cou- 
pled with the depleted back- 
field. appears to be too great 
. _ a detriment to overcome in 

i ~ J one season. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Long gains by 
holdnrer Halfback Larry Wilson 

SEPT. 26 at Oregon (no game ) 

OCT. 3(1/ Washington (no game) 

Brigham Young, N (7-/4) 

6 at Denser, N (30-16) 



ning 


30-35) 


31 Arizona Ino game) 

7 Idaho at Boise, Idaho (0-30) 
14 Colorado State (0-30) 

21 Utah State (13- 71 


NOV. 28 at UCLA 




THE DOPE: The Huskies have an able defense, 
particularly in the interior line. From tackle 
to tackle the linemen all appear of the same 
cut. 6 feet 2 inches and 210 to 215 pounds, 
and all of them are rough-and-ready defend- 
ers. Guard Chuck Allen and Tackles Kurt 
Gegner and Bill Kinnunc. rock-solid defend- 
ers and quick-moving blockers, are among the 
best in the West. Only one sophomore. Jim 
Skaggs, a quick mobile guard, and one senior. 
Quarterback Bob Hivner. who ranked second 
in the PCC total offense ratings, could crack 
the junior-jammed lineup. Halfback George 
Fleming, the most elusive man in the back- 
field, adds to his importance with on-the-mark 
place kicks. The wider goal posts will give 
Coach Jim Owens an added incentive to try 
Fleming's kicking accuracy. The Huskies are 
■ — weak at pass receiving and 
" without an all-mil offense. 

Ijf ^ 1 " but they hope to bolster the 

,« deep pass defense and play for 

, baseball scores, like 3-0. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Tackle William 
Kinnune, among the West’s best 

I SEPT. 19 at Colorado (no game) 

I SEPT. 26 Idaho (no game l 
OCT. 3 Utah (no game) 

I OCT. 1 0 Stanford (13-33) 

I OCT. 17 Southern California (6-31) 
oct. 24 Oregon at Portland (6 m 
I OCT. 31 at UCLA (0-1 ft) 
nov . 7 Oregon SlaU j • U 
I NOV. 14 at California (7-13) 

I NOV. 21 Washington Stale (Ji-18) 
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SINCE 1913, MANUFACTURERS OF TIRES OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 

THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON 5, OHIO • PLANTS IN AKRON. OHIO • 



MOHAWK’S ON THE MOVE! 
HELENA, ARKANSAS • STOCKTON, CALIF. 



“ Wiiat do you mean... 
you haven’t got it?" 



“/ wouldn’t buy a new suit or a pair of slacks without the new 
Talon Little- Zip. There’s never been a trouser zipper like it! It’s 
only half the size, lighter weight. And remarkably enough, it’s just 
as strong as the big, bulky old-fashioned 
trouser zippers. But the real difference 
is in the difference it makes in tailoring. 
You’ll notice this difference yourself. -if 
you make sure first that the new clothes 
you buy have the new Talon Little-Zip. ” 



WASHINGTON STATE 

Pullman, Wash. 

Colors: Crimson and gray 


THE DOPE: The Cougars are moving, and 
they hope it will be all the way to the Rose 
Bowl. Frankly optimistic, Coach Jim Suther- 
land appraises his squad as being consider- 
ably improved at the interior line, slightly 
off form at end and substantially inferior to 
last year at quarterback. The Cougars will 
compensate for their quarterback failings by 
playing triple-threat Halfback Keith Lincoln 
at deep man in the punt formation, where they 
can make useof his multiple talents. Earlyin the 
fall the Cougars will start converted End Mike 
Agee at quarterback, but later in the season 
Sophomorp Mel Melin, a very fine passer, is 
expected to take over. Another sophomore, 
George Reed, is a smashing fullback and may 
unseat incumbent Ted Cano from a starting 
role. The hub of the determined defense is built 
around the quick, decisive 
play of Guards Jim Grieg (202 
pounds) and Ron Green (280 
pounds) and the linebacking 
of Center Marv Nelson. 

◄ WATCH FOR: Dos* try Iking, 

iriple-lhreal Keith Lincoln 

SEPT. 19 California al Spokane. N (li-.li) 
SEPT. 26 at San Jon* Stale (no game) 
OCT. 3 al Oregon (6-0) 

OCT. 10 Ilf College of Pacific, N (.14 -0) 
OCT. IT at Stanford 1 10-6) 

OCT. 24 Idaho (8-0) 

OCT. 31 at Oregon State (7-0) 

NOV. 14 Oregon (6-0) 

NOV. 21 of Washington (IS-ti) 




WYOMING 

Laramie, Wyo. 

Colors: Brown and yellow 


THE DOPE: The Cowboys are once again hum- 
ming Happy Days are Here Again as they 
look forward to retaining the Skyline Con- 
ference lead. The middle line revolves around 
scrappy, 5-foot-9, 176-pound Captain-Guard 
Len Kuczewski (29-year-old father). The rest 
of the pony-sized linemen, defensive leaders 
of the conference last year, are all compact, 
quick chargers, with Tackles Howard Colling 
202 pounds and Dick Schnell 200 pounds, the 
Gullivers of the line. Coach Bob Devaney's 
unbalanced line -multiple offense — is com- 
manded by imaginative play-caller Jim Wal- 
den, an elusive-running but seldom-throwing 
quarterback. Halfbacks Jerry Hill (195 
pounds) and Dick Hamilton form the crux of 
a forceful ground game. But even though 
the Cowboys are stronger defensively and 
have a more substantial run- 
ning game than last season, 
they are pig-tied by a lack of 
good pass-catching ends and 
I sure-throwing quarterbacks. 

I^WATCH FOR: Quick, forceful 
stride of Halfback Jerry Hill 

SEPT. 19 at Hillings, Mont. (21 -U) 

SEPT. 26 Air Foret Academy (6-21 ) 

OCT. 3 Utah Slate HI -IS) 

OCT. 10 Colorado Stale 7-6) 

OCT. IT Brigham Young (22-li) 

OCT. 24 at Utah (25-20) 

OCT. 31 at .V. Carolina State (no game) 
NOV. T at San done Stall, .V no game) 
NOV. 14 at New Mexico 112-13) 

NOV. 26 at Deneer (15-12) 
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SMALL COLLEGES 

They may be small and they may belong to either the NCAA 
or NAIA, but it is hard to beat them for spirit and enthusiasm 


M ost colleges which come un- 
der the rating of “small” belong 
to either the NCAA or the NAIA 
(National Association of Intercolle- 
giate Athletics), and some even be- 
long to both. The NCAA lists about 
340 members in its college division 
and maintains strict supervision over 
their adherence to its eligibility and 
recruiting code. There are no formal 
championships awarded in football, 
but the NCAA has certified five post- 
season bowl games (Tangerine, Prai- 
rie View, Mineral Water, Citricado 
and Sun ) in which its member schools 
may participate. 

The NAIA, on the other hand, has 
a membership of 455 but has little in- 
vestigating or enforcing powers. How- 
ever, it does serve as a supervisory 
body, overseeing the activities of its 
members in 32 districts. The NAIA 
also sponsors post-season champion- 
ship playoffs, selecting the four lead- 
ing member teams in the country to 
compete against each other in two 
games early in December with the 
winners meeting in the nationally 
televised Holiday Bowl in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. the middle of December. 

Many of the small colleges play a 
brand of football that would rank 
them well up among the leaders of 
the major conferences. Among the 13 
best are those whose 1959 prospects 
are reviewed in the following columns. 

Arizona Stale at Flagstaff: In three 

years under Coach Max Spilsbury 
the Lumberjacks have won the Fron- 
tier Conference championship twice 
and tied for it the other time. Last 
fall they won 10 straight, including 
the NAIA playoff against Gustavus 
Adolphus, before losing to Northeast 
Oklahoma in the Holiday Bowl. 
This fall there will be IT lettermen to 
carry on, and the team will be faster 
and better balanced. Glen Morgan, 
an NAIA All-America pick, is the 
catalyst on the line. Directing the 
offense will be Passer Ted Sorich, who 
will aim for A1 Rex, an end equipped 


with sure hands and fast feet. 

California Poly (San Luis Obispo): 

Coach Roy Hughes has one of the 
finest backfields in the country but 
will be only so-so in the line. One set of 
backs is labeled the Elephant Back- 
field, the other group the Pony Back- 
field. Offensive stars should be Quar- 
terback Tom Klosterman, Fullback 
Bumper Bowser and a pair of thun- 
dering halfbacks named Gary Van 
Horn and Claude Turner. Up front 
will be Carlos Gonzales, a 230-pound 
Little All-America guard, and Center 
Rich Max. Adding a little extra some- 
thing will be newcomer Sylvester 
(Boxcar) Cooper, a 290-pound tackle. 
Gustavus Adolphus: Seven times in 
the past nine seasons the Gusties have 
won the Minnesota Intercollegiate 
Conference championship, and they 
should do it again— in spite of losing 
a pair of Little All-America selec- 



shifty moves by Brad Husiad of Luther 
have netted him 2,755 yards in two years. 


tions, End Jack Westin and Center 
Bill Rill. Coach Lloyd Hollingsworth 
will use highly competent Bob Swig- 
gum, who connected on 66 of 116 
passes for 941 yards last year, to di- 
rect his troops again. Dick Johnson 
will spur the ground attack. On the 
line the stalwarts will be End Rollie 
Hanks, Guard Dick Rood and Tackle 
Bill Beck. 

college of Idaho: Although blessed 
with Quarterback Charlie Alvaro, one 
of the finest of collegiate passers, last 
year’s log showed a poor 3-6-1 record. 
This will be a better season, accord- 
ing to Coach Babe Brown, who feels 
his boys have enough talent and ex- 
perience to cause trouble in the Pa- 
cific Northwest Conference. In 1958 
Alvaro was second among small- 
college passers with a total of 1,485 
yards gained as he completed 112 of 
225 attempts. 

Juniata: The Barreling Berriers— 
twins Bill and Jim— will lead the In- 
dians to another successful campaign 
and possibly their sixth straight un- 
defeated season in seven years. Last 
fall, Fullback Bill established five 
school marks: points for season (110), 
points for career (256), touchdowns 
for season (17), yards rushing for 
game (213), yards rushing for season 
(736). Jim, a halfback, was the offen- 
sive leader in 1957 but last season 
sustained a fractured wrist. The Ber- 
riers will be protected by a stubborn 
crew of linemen led by Tackles Bob 
Solomon and A1 Dungan. 

Luther: Things happen when Brad 
Hustad gets the ball. For one thing, 
he zips along for an average gain of 
over six yards as he outruns, outma- 
neuvers and outclasses empty-armed 
tacklers. In two seasons he has 
amassed 2,755 yards on the ground. 
In 1957 he became the first sopho- 
more ever to lead the nation in rush- 
ing. Last year he narrowly missed the 
distinction of being the first player 
to win this honor in successive sea- 
sons. If Hustad can maintain his pace 
he will set a mark for having gained 
more yardage overland than any 
player in collegiate history. Back to 
direct the attack for Coach Ed 
Schweizer will be Alan Fedge, a dandy 
all-round performer. In the past five 
seasons Schweizer's clubs have won 
38, lost five, tied three. The Norse- 
men, dethroned by Wartburg in 1958, 
will have an excellent chance of re- 
gaining the Iowa Conference honors 
if they can find some reliable replace- 
ments for the defensive line. 

continued 
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SMALL COLLEGES mri'irued 



Northeast Missouri: This tiny Kirks- 
ville, Mo. school is typical of the 
many fine state teachers colleges in 
America. One difference, though, is 
Halfback Dale Mills, a 5-foot-9, 180- 
pound thunderbolt who last year won 
the small-college rushing laurels. He 
picked up 1,358 yards, averaged over 
seven yards a carry and scored 122 
points. Graduation wrecked the line, 
and Coach Red Wade has little hope 
of dethroning Southeast Missouri for 
the Missouri Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association crown. However, Wade 
has Mills and Mills has plenty. 
Prairie View A&M: Two-time Little 
All-America Guard Gentris Hornsby 
and Rufus Granderson, a 250-pound 
tackle, are stanchions of defensive 
might for this rugged little Texas 
squad. Coach Billy Nicks’s boys are 
favored to win another Southwestern 
Conference banner, and with backs 
like Dave Webster and Archie Seals 
and a sturdy line they probably will. 
Webster hit on 53 of 101 aerials, and 
his favorite target. End John Far- 
rington, who has done the 100-yard 
dash in 9.5, will be on hand, 
sowanee: It was in 1957 that Coach 
Shirley Majors came to this small col- 
lege in Sewanee, Tenn. Within two 
years the Tigers had their first unde- 
feated record in over half a century, 
whipping eight foes and outscoring 
the opposition 285 28. This school 
was founded in 1858, and it was fitting 
that 1958 turned out to be such a big 
success. Sewanee was once a member 
of the old Southern Conference before 
it divided to form the Southern and 
Southeast conferences. In 1939, after 
losing 47 SEC clashes in a row, the 
Tigers dropped out of the league to 
take on competitors of their own size. 
Majors will have 30 lettermen, includ- 
ing Tailback Walt Wilder and End 
Jim (Hoot) Gibson. Sewanee’s line, 
which gave up only 84.6 yards a game 
on the ground, returns almost intact, 
west Chester: One of the most incredi- 
ble sets of statistics last fall belonged 
to this perennial Pennsylvania State 
Teachers Conference powerhouse. En 
route to winning nine of 10 games. 
West Chester staggered opponents 
with 514 points, gave up a meager 67 
and placed third in total offense 
among small colleges with 443.7 yards 
a contest. The Rams lost 14 letter 
winners and do not have a quarter- 
back among the dozen returnees. 
Leading the veterans will be Halfback 
Bill Shockley, who finished third na- 


tionally in scoring with 132 points. 
Best of the linemen is End Ken Camp- 
bell, who grabbed nine touchdown 
tosses in 1958. Coach Glenn Killinger 
has a pack of promising newcomers, 
and if West Chester can upend Vil- 
lanova in the opener they should go 
unbeaten. 

Wheaton: At the end of this season the 
Crusaders, who should win their sixth 
straight league crown, will drop out 
of the College Conference of Illinois 
to seek stiffer competition. Coach 
Harvey Chrouser has lost some fine 
linemen. Still, he will have a strong 
squad made up of players who ar- 
rived from far-distant points. His 
ends come from opposite corners of 
the country: Dick Foushee from Glen- 
dale, Calif, and Tom Malmberg from 
New Haven, Conn. Co-captains will 
be Backs Don Brock of Petaluma, 
Calif, and Steve Murray of Abing- 
ton. Pa. Last season the Crusaders 
were second nationally in total of- 
fense, averaging 447.6 yards a game. 
The standout in the backfield is Quar- 


terback Bruce Whipple, a slick passer 
from Bellingham, Wash. Up front 
the hardest man to get by is Guard 
A1 Seeland of Brooklyn. 

Willamette: Coach Ted Ogdahl’s 
Bearcats will be more up in the air 
this fall. Up in the air, that is, with 
their offense. Keith Burres, the new 
quarterback, is a standout passer, and 
he will accelerate the air attack. There 
is plenty of running power, too, what 
with Halfbacks Stan Solomon and 
Denny Sarver around. Howard Stroe- 
bel, a fast-moving tackle, and Marv 
Cisneros, a rugged guard, are the 
sturdiest of the linemen. 

Wittenberg: This Springfield, Ohio 
college is expected to notch its third 
consecutive Ohio Conference trophy. 
Only three of 24 monogram men were 
lost, and Coach Bill Edwards has his 
entire starting offensive backfield 
ready. Ron Lancaster, a passing wiz- 
ard, will direct the team and will get 
a lot of support from Fullback John 
Kasunick and Halfbacks Bernie Weiss 
and Ron Murphy. end 



quick passes by Ron Lan- 
caster, Wittenberg leader. 



2 - 



quick runs by Dale Mills 
bolster Northeast Missouri. 



quick throws by Char- 
lie Alvaro, Idaho’s hope. 
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PRODUCT OF U. S. A • 80 PROOF ■ 

VODKA 

100% GRAIN NEUTRAl SPIRITS 




Faithful canine, your silence is unavailing. The secret’s cleaner, more delightful than ever! Ennobling the 
all over town, in highballs, in cocktails, in every spirit, never inhibiting the flavor, Wolfschmidt 
beverage worthy of mixing with vodka. Wolfschmidt’s always remains splendidly incognito. Guests expect 
new exclusive refining process is making vodka clearer, Wolfschmidt, so, noblesse oblige . . . serve it today. 

GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK 25, N, Y MAOE FROM GRAIN, 100 OR 60 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U. S. A. 




An oil company only keeps moving ahead when 
it leaves no idea untouched. For on the heels of 
today’s ideas come better products— better ways 
of serving you. gulf oil corporation 
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DON’T LET 
HUTCH 
GET MAD 


Cincinnati’s manager is a mild 
man — and his pitchers work 
hard to keep him that way 

by ROY TERRELL 

F red Hutchinson of Cincinnati 
is neither the tallest nor widest 
manager in the big leagues, a statistic 
his pitchers wouldn’t believe if you 
showed them the tape measure and 
the scales. Because when Hutchin- 
son goes out to relieve a pitcher, he 
looks like a mountain, all covered 
with fur. It is one of the more terri- 
fying sights in baseball, which may 
account, in part, for Hutchinson’s 
success as a manager. 

“You get in trouble out there,” 
says Jim Davis, who used to pitch 
for Hutchinson at St. Louis, "and 
suddenly, out of the corner of your 
eye, you see him in the dugout. He’s 
leaning forward on the bench or pac- 
ing up and down like a bear, and he’s 
glaring at you. And suddenly you 
think: ‘Good Lord, if I don’t get the 
ball over the plate, he's going to come 
out here.’ " 

Actually, Hutchinson only fright- 
ens pitchers occasionally; he has nev- 
er harmed one in his life. Dugout 
walls and batting helmets have not 
been so lucky. In sheer fury at a par- 
ticularly sloppy performance, he 
slugged a concrete dugout wall until 
his fist was black and blue. In dis- 
gust because an opposing batter was 
walked, needlessly, for the third time 
continued 



craggy face and stolid temperament 
are the trademarks of Fred Hutchinson. 



DON'T GET HUTCH MAD continual 

in a game, he dealt a row of batting 
helmets such a whack that they rico- 
cheted the length of the bench, 
bouncing off walls and bat racks and 
the skulls of innocent reserve out- 
fielders and second-string infielders. 
And there have been times, after a 
losing game, when the sound of splin- 
tering furniture has been clearly au- 
dible through Hutchinson’s closed 
office door. 

But most of the time Hutchinson 
is just a gentle-hearted man, quiet 
and patient and, fortunately, very 
peaceful. His famed, though rare, 
rages have been directed at himself 
or fate. “So far as I know,” says Jim 
Brosnan, who has pitched for Hutch 
at both St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
“he has never even chewed a ball- 
player out while anyone else was 
present. And if he had I would know. 
Those things get around.” 

Hutchinson was a pitcher himself 
and, like anyone else, had his bad 
moments as well as a lot of good ones. 
He can understand a pitcher's prob- 
lems and sympathize with them. Up 
to a point. After all, he is a manager 
now, and his job is to win ball games. 
He expects his pitchers to do their 
jobs, too. 

Because of this the Cincinnati 
Reds, who were going nowhere in a 
hurry the first half of the season de- 
spite some of the best hitting in the 
National League, have settled down 
and are playing good baseball. When 
Hutchinson took over as manager, the 
Reds were a sagging seventh, with a 
dismal .438 won-lost record. Under 
Hutch, Cincinnati has played .500 
ball and at one point moved up to 
challenge for a first-division spot. The 
surge came too late, of course, and 
the Reds will still finish far back, but 
at least they have looked like a ball 

club. 

“What else can it be but Hutch?” 
says Brosnan. “When we were losing 
so many games, everybody said we 
had the hitting but no pitching. Well, 
we’re getting some pretty good pitch- 
ing now from the same staff we had 
all the time. 

"He just settled everybody down. 
Before, there was no real rotation. 
You never knew what to expect or 
whose day it was to work. We some- 
times used six or eight pitchers in a 
game. Now, Hutch has set up a rota- 
tion of five men. They know they’re 
going to pitch regularly. The relief 
pitchers know what they're going to 


do. And once you get in the game 
you get a chance.” 

“It’s more than that,” says Bob 
Purkey. “I liked Mayo, but f guess 
he was too easygoing. You lost a 
game, and it didn’t seem to be impor- 
tant. Mayo would say, ‘Well, we’ll 
win tomorrow.' With Hutch, when 
you lose, you know it's important. 
He says, ‘We’re going to win tomor- 
row’ — and you can tell he means it. 
We arc going to win. We’d better.” 

“There’s a difference,” says Yada 
Pinson, who can tell, even if he isn’t 
a pitcher. “I like Hutch. I don’t know 
him very well; he's not particularly 
close to the players. Maybe Mayo was 
too close. But you know that Hutch- 



WORRIED APPREHENSION sends Hutth- 
inson's eyes to sky to follow flight of ball. 

inson is serious about winning ball 
games. He lets you know that’s what 
you’re out there for. You really have 
to respect him.” 

HONEST MUTCH 

Apparently everyone in baseball 
respects Hutchinson. He is not the 
most successful manager around or, 
as he will tell you himself, the smart- 
est. But he is sincere and, above all, 
he is honest. The long face, with its 
long nose and long upper lip and deep- 
set eyes and that tough fighter’s jaw 
and the scowl which it frequently 
wears, does, indeed, appear formida- 
ble. To strangers, Hutchinson some- 
times seems unapproachable or, at 
best, reserved. 

Actually, however, he is a warm, 
friendly man, with great character, 


strong opinions and intense loyalties. 
With those he knows well, the eyes 
twinkle and the scowl is replaced by 
a strange fittfe lopsided grin and the 
voice is full of salty humor. And this, 
in turn, inspires loyalty among those 
who have worked with him. Every- 
where he has been, they would be hap- 
py to have him back. There are those 
who will tell you so right now in St. 
Louis and in Detroit. 

In six seasons as a big league man- 
ager-two with Detroit, three with 
the Cardinals and a half season each 
with the Tigers and Reds— Hutchin- 
son has never won a pennant, al- 
though he did pull the Cards up from 
seventh to fourth to second before 



huge surprise lifts Hutchinson's brow, 
provides maximum change of expression. 


running out of gas. In his only minor 
league job, with the home-town Seat- 
tle Rainiers in 1955, Hutchinson fin- 
ished first. That is one reason Dewey 
Soriano, for years the Seattle general 
manager, and Emil Sick, who owm 
the club, hired Hutch last year whe.x 
he was released as Cardinal manager 
by Gussie Busch. 

“That was quite an experience,” he 
said at breakfast one day recently in 
Philadelphia, a coffee cup almost lost 
in his paws and that amused, crooked 
little smile on his face. ‘‘Dewey and 
the old man — Mr. Sick-^have always 
been good to me. They figured they 
were doing me a favor. And I guess 
they were. 

"Dewey said, ‘How would you like 
to be both general manager and man- 
ager? You shouldn’t have any trouble. 
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And you can have a stock deal if you 
want it, too.’ Well, I didn’t have any 
place else to go, and it sounded pretty 
good. So I went. 

“Dewey was right. I didn’t have 
any trouble; I had nothing but trou- 
ble. Here he had been handling that 
general manager job so long it was a 
breeze for him. And he figured I could, 
too. That would leave me plenty of 
time to run the ball club on the field. 
Well, I’m still trying to figure out 
what was going on. I didn't know the 
players in the Pacific Coast League, 
I didn’t know the operation, and any- 
thing I ever knew about handling 
books for a ball club I had forgotten. 
We got off to a bad start, and things 



sudden anger causes Hutchinson's face 
to smolder quietly, jaw set and lips tight. 


kept getting worse. First thing I knew 
we were in the cellar — and as long as 
I was running things that looked like 
exactly where we were going to stay 
all season long. 

“Maybe a smarter man could have 
handled both jobs, but it was too 
much for me. I belong out on the field 
in baseball; that’s all I know. As for 
the stock, I just didn’t have that 
kind of money. Mr. Sick told me I 
could buy a third of the ball club if 
I wanted to. Well, we went on a road 
trip at the first of the season, and by 
the time we got home the operating 
expenses amounted to about $100,000. 
Man, I told them I couldn’t afford to 
own a third of that ball club.” 

Hutchinson was as surprised as any- 
one else when he got the phone call 
from Cincinnati. 


“Oh, I had a little hint that 
something was going to happen four 
days before,” he admits now. “I 
called them up to see about a player 
—Seattle has a working agreement 
with the Reds— and Gabe Paul told 
me I’d better not move any players 
right then. It looked like they were 
going to have to make some changes 
themselves. Well, I knew right away 
he meant Mayo, and I told Gabe 
that was too bad. Mayo is a good 
friend of mine. Of course in baseball 
you have to expect things like that. 

“Anyway, he called back four days 
later and told me I was the new Cin- 
cinnati manager if I wanted the job. 
I got there that night.” 



VAST amusement twists edge of Hutch- 
inson’s mouth, softens face, crinkles eyes. 


Hutchinson scowled. 

“I’d be a fool to say I didn't want 
back in the big leagues. Hell, every- 
body wants to be in the big leagues. 
It’s not a question of money. What’s 
money?” 

WAIT TILL NEXT YEAR 

Like all baseball managers, Hutch- 
inson is an optimist at heart, and 
while realizing that it is too late to do 
anything about getting the Reds to 
the top of the league this year, he sees 
no reason why they can’t win in 1960. 

“This is a good, sound ball club,” 
he says. “Probably the best hitting 
team in either league. You take Rob- 
inson and Pinson and Temple and 
Bell and Lynch. All good hitters. 
Thomas and McMillan have been 
hurt. They should have a better year. 


And Bailey. And the pitching has 
been pretty good lately. It could be 
better, but it's improved. 

“I’ve got N ewcombe, Purkey , N ux- 
hall, Ilook and O’Toole on a regular 
rotation, with Lawrence, Pena and 
Brosnan in relief. I didn't really 
change things any; the pitching just 
settled down. The only pitcher 
we’ve added is Hook, and I didn’t 
want him. I figured he’d be better 
off finishing the year down at Seattle. 
But Gabe wanted to bring him up, 
so we brought him up. The only 
thing I told Gabe was that if he did 
come up he was going in the rotation. 
He was going to take his regular turn 
if he lost nine straight games. And 
Gabe said that was fine with him, 
that's the way he wanted it, too. So 
we sent down Arroyo and called up 
Hook. He’s been doing a good job.” 

Why, Hutchinson was asked, does 
he think he can win a pennant at 
Cincinnati when he couldn’t win at 
St. Louis? The two organizations 
seem amazingly alike; each has some 
bright talent, each has holes. 

“Well, they are a little bit alike,” 
said Hutch, “but there is one major 
difference. At St. Louis there were 
some good ballplayers on the big 
league club but not enough of them. 
And although the Cardinals had a lot 
of good-looking kids down in the 
minors there was a gap. None of them 
were ready to move up right then. 
The best of them needed some more 
time in Triple-A. But the Reds seem 
to have a more constant flow. You 
notice they get a good young player 
almost every year: Temple, Bailey, 
Robinson, Pinson, now Hook and 
O’Toole. That’s the pattern the Yan- 
kees used so long to dominate the 
American League. Well, we’re just 
getting started. This is the hardest- 
working organization I’ve ever seen. 
We’ve got scouts out beating bushes 
I didn’t know existed.” 

A scout for the Red Sox, working 
the territory, walked into the coffee 
shop and stopped off to shake hands. 

“Your ball club’s going pretty 
good, Hutch,” he said. “The only 
thing I don’t like about them is those 
funny-looking uniforms, with no 
sleeves on the shirts. They still look 
strange to me. Can’t get used to 
them. Do you like them?” 

“Well,” said Hutch and grinned 
again. “Confidentially, no. But Gabe 
does. So I guess I like them, too. As a 
matter of fact, I like them real well. 
I like any uniform, just so it’s in the 
big leagues.” end 
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Discretion 
is the better part 
of valor 


Some thoughts on defensive bidding, in which our bridge 
expert points out that while counterattacking is vital 
it must never be done without a definite purpose in mind 


W hen one has committed to mem- 
ory the high points of the valua- 
tion table, when he has learned prop- 
er responses and how to handle the 
rebid, it would appear that his basic 
training is over and that he is ready 
for serious combat. That would be 
true if we operated in a vacuum. But 
nature abhors a vacuum, and so do 
bridge players. In real life, adversaries 
are always with us and we must learn 
to live with them. We must not only 
know how to counter an enemy at- 
tack, we must also learn how to do 
some attacking on our own part. 
Thus, defensive bidding. 

In a discussion of defensive bidding 
perhaps the first thought to come to 
mind is the overcall, the term we 
apply to a competitive bid when an 
adversary has opened the auction. 
There are a great many players who, 
still operating under the influence of 
a prior generation, are constantly 
champing at the bit to enter the auc- 
tion when an opponent has opened. 
In those pioneer days, the bleeding 
defender who had been briskly dou- 
bled and stung by his left-hand op- 
ponent was not apt to profit by the 
error he had committed in overcalling 
—even in the face of innumerable dis- 
asters he could be heard to wail (for 
perhaps the hundredth time), “But 


partner, I had a perfect right to over- 
call. I had a trick and a half.” (Today 
he is more apt to tell you that he had 
eight or nine points.) 

Overcalling without a definite pur- 
pose may help your opponents instead 
of harassing or road-blocking them. 

If you are contemplating an over- 
call, consider the value of suggesting 
a favorable lead to partner. If your 
right-hand opponent has opened with 
one club, an overcall of one spade is 
clearly in order with: 

4 K Q J 9 5 * K 4 2 ♦ 7 6 3 4 S 4 

Surely this is the suit you wish 
partner to lead if your left-hand op- 
ponent becomes declarer. But we 
would decline to act if our holding 
were: 

4 J 8 4 3 2 v A J f A53 4 6 4 2 

There are other hands on which ac- 
tion is taken in an effort to make a 
legitimate try for the part score. 
Against an opening bid of one club 
you hold: 

45 V v J 10 7 2 4 AK 10 83 4.17 
An overcall of one heart is recom- 
mended with a singleton spade. A 
takeout double is not appealing. If it 
becomes expedient to do so, you in- 
tend to bid diamonds on the next 
round. 

When available, an overcall by you 
at the level of two may prove irksome 


to your opponents, and it is the in- 
dicated procedure where you have a 
good suit. Do not be influenced so 
much by the number of high cards 
you hold as by the texture of your 
trump suit. 

When your right-hand opponent 
opens with one of a suit, an overcall 
of one no trump means exactly what 
it says: that you are prepared to play 
the hand at no trump and that you 
would have chosen that call had you 
been the opener. Y ou must therefore 
have values in at least three suits and 
a sound stopper in the suit adverse- 
ly bid. Your point count should be 
between 16 and 18. 

THE TAKEOUT DOUBLE 

This is one of the most valuable 
weapons in the bridge player’s armory 
and, curiously enough, the most wide- 
ly abused. It is the most common 
way to announce strength when an 
adversary has opened the bidding, 
and it announces that the doubler has 
a hand which he presumes to be at 
least as strong as that held by the 
opening bidder. 

The takeout doubler should con- 
stantly bear in mind that he has 
forced his partner to bid and so he 
should be prepared to furnish his part- 
ner with a suitable dummy. Raises 
should be given sparingly until it is 
ascertained that partner has some 
concrete values. 

WHAT DEFENSIVE BID WOULD YOU 

MAKE ON EACH OF THESE HANDS? 
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CHARLES GOREN ronliinicd 

THE ANSWERS 



when the man behind 

a camera 



. . . gets behind a 

projector 

he will get 
best results with a 




For a convincing demonstration 
visit your local photo shop! 

Da-Lite Screen Co., inc. 

Warsaw, Indiana 


1 Pass. Despite the fact that your 
hand is the equal of an opening bid 
it would not be safe for you to over- 
call with two hearts. If the trumps 
are massed against you a 500 or 700 
set is not beyond expectancy, and the 
opposition may not even be able to 
score a game. Do not overcall at the 
two-level when you may lose more than 
two trump tricks. 

2 Two hearts. Although this hand 
is worth only 12 points (9 in high 
cards and 3 for distribution) it is a 
reasonable overcall because there is 
a legitimate prospect for game if part- 
ner can support your suit. The qual- 
ity of your heart suit offers you rea- 
sonable protection against disaster. 

3 Two spades. Do not bid two dia- 
monds — you might end up in the 
wrong contract. Partner’s spade over- 
call is surely based on a fair five-card 
suit, and your three trumps headed 
by the king should be adequate sup- 
port. With such support for partner’s 
suit the raise of his suit is always to 
be preferred. 

4 Double, intending to show the 
spades later. A mere overcall of one 
spade would be starkly inadequate, 
and might result in the loss of a heart 
game if partner had a smattering of 
strength and four fairish hearts. 

5 Double. You have the ideal hold- 
ing: excellent support in all unbid 
suits. It is well to visualize your hand 
as a dummy for partner, and in that 
case it will be worth 14 points in sup- 
port of any suit partner bids. 

6 Twospades.thestrongest. possible 
overcall. With this hand you should 
be willing to commit your partnership 
to an ultimate game contract. The 
immediate cue bid (an overcall in the 
opponent’s suit) is unconditionally 
forcing to game and permits a more 
relaxed sequence of bids on future 
rounds, i.e., no subsequent jumps will 
be required. Should your partner 
show strength in the right places, a 
slam might even be available. 

7 Onespade. Don’t pass from fright. 
Partner's double is a demand for you 
to bid and the only excuse for pass- 


ing is the belief that you can defeat 
the opponents’ bid. For this you need 
four defensive tricks, three of which 
must be in the trump suit. Do not 
be afraid that your response will ex- 
cite partner; he should not undertake 
any contract which can’t be fulfilled 
largely by his own cards. 

8 Two spades. Your hand has the 
value of 11 points, and so you should 
be an outstanding favorite to make 
game. You need not fear to jump in 
a four-card suit. Partner's double of 
one heart implies good support for 
the other major. 

9 Pass. Don’t forget that you dou- 
bled on minimum values and partner 
has made a forced response. Assum- 
ing that partner is alert to his obliga- 
tions, you may pass with the assur- 
ance that if he has any positive values 
he will not submit meekly to the op- 
position but will carry on the fight. 
When you have forced your partner 
to bid, you should not raise to the lev- 
el of two without at least 16 points. 

10 T hree hearts. A raise to game 
would not be justified for you have 
forced partner to bid and he may 
have little or nothing. A raise to the 
three-level will announce to partner 
that you have a very good hand (at 
least 19 points) in support of hearts, 
and should induce him to go on to 
game with ever so little. 

11 Redouble. This bid does not nec- 
essarily promise trump support, but 
it does request the opening bidder to 
pass at his next opportunity. Now, as 
the defender is forced to extricate 
himself from the redouble, you will 
be in a position to inflict punishment. 

If partner is permitted to piay 
one spade redoubled, your high-card 
strength should carry him through, 
even against a bad trump break. 

12 One no trump. You lack the 

strength for a redouble, yet if you 
pass it may prove too difficult to en- 
ter the auction later. The best strat- 
egy is to advise partner of your mod- 
erate values by bidding one no trump. 
This will place him in position to 
contest further, should that appear 
to be expedient. end 
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. . . combine to create a new meaning for the old expression 
— an overnight wonder says Nelson Case, distinguished 
man-about-TV . "It’s this Manhattan" Mansmoolh" Sport 
Shirt, oj completely washable 100 % cotton fabric made 
only for Manhattan by DAN RIVER. It dries smooth and 
wrinkle-free overnight, needs no ironing. And exclusive 
‘ Reserve Neatness' keeps it smooth and wrinkle-free all 
day. Superb shadow plaids in rich, muted Ancient Madder 
tones. 7 ’ Only $5.95; slightly higher in the West. The 
Manhattan Shirt Co., 444 Madison A ve., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 



Now you can fly the world-famous 
Pan Am Jet Clippers 

ACROSS THE PACIFIC 

and to 

SOUTH AMERICA 

as well as to London, Paris and Rome 


Aow you can /eave from (fie West 
Coast and flv Pan Am’s Intercon- 
tinental Jet Clippers* to both Hawaii 
and Japan. 

These new Pan Am Jet Clipper 
services cut your Pacific flight times 
almost in half. Hawaii, for example, 
is an incredibly short 5 hours! 

Another new Jet Clipper service 
takes you from New York to Buenos 
Aires in 14* -« hours — ten hours faster 
than by propeller-driven airplanes! 
You fly via Caracas and Asuncion. 

Jet Clipper flights to London. Paris 
and Rome have been in operation for 
a year now. But in its expanding net- 
work of Jet services. Pan Am has re- 
cently added the world’s first Jet Polar 
service to Europe, bringing London 
within' 12 hours of the West Coast. 


WORLDS 


MOST EXPERIENCED 


A/ore f/uui 150,000 Pan American 
passengers have crossed the Atlantic 
in the world’s fastest, finest airliners. 
Like them, you will be able to fly at 
an almost lO-mile-a-minute pace, in 
the capable hands of the world's most 
experienced airline. On every Jet 
Clipper flight — throughout the world 
—you are offered the choice of deluxe 
or low-cost fares. 

For Jet Clipper sendee to Hawaii, 
Japan, South America or Europe, in- 
cluding new Polar service, call your 
Travel Agent or any of the 63 Pan Am 
ticket offices in the U. S. or Canada. 


Pan A iVs Jet Clippers span occar 
continents in a few magic hours. 
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food / Evan Jones 


Chicken in the reel 


From the town of Satoraljaujhely, above 
the Bodrog River, comes this authentic and 
delicious Hungarian paprika recipe 


T he fact that paprikas is Hungary’s national dish 
became important to me for the most understand- 
able of sentimental reasons. The bride that my brother 
brought home not long ago had come from the castled 
hills above the Bodrog River, from the baronial town of 
Satoraljaujhely in northeast Hungary. She had spent her 
childhood in the hospitable region of the Tokay vine- 
yards, where the vintagers revive themselves with pa- 
prika dishes after gathering the winy harvests. 

It was in celebration of her American citizenship that 
Marta cooked the meal that I shall remember best, but 
there were numerous times before, when she asked me 
to quiz her in preparation for her naturalization tests, 
that we talked in the kitchen while she kept an eye on 
a savory pot. “It seems that some Americans,” she said 
once, “are as wary of paprika as they are of Mexican 
pepper. How sad that is. We Hungarians don’t use pa- 
prika that is hot or bitter. The flavor should be only 
piquant. In all good paprika there is some sugar, and 
that means that it must not be overheated or cooked 
too fast, because the sugar content turns to caramel and 
spoils both the color and the taste.” 

Paprika (which means simply pepper in Hungarian) 
is a pungent flavoring as well as a dusty adornment. 
Though various types are grown in other parts of the 
world, the essence of Hungarian dishes, according to my 
sister-in-law, can be achieved only with paprika pro- 
duced in Hungary. It can be sharp or sweet, to be sure, 
but the best of the imported varieties is a blend called 
rose paprika that is richest in color and flavor. Both red 
and green peppers are common in many parts of Hun- 
gary, and the largest area of commercial paprika-grow- 
ing is along the southern border, where the light soil 
and the warm, dry summers furnish an added piquancy. 
“Sometimes I dream of the aroma of paprika drying on 
outdoor racks in the bright fall days,” Marta said as she 
cooked the meal that has become my favorite. “There 
is the same tangy smell when you open a package and 
see that rich orange powder. It reminds me of the kitch- 
en in my parents’ house where I used to watch the cook 
making tarhonya to serve with a paprika dish.” 

I guessed at the meaning of this new word. “Some 


a festive dish for special occasions, chicken paprika with 
noodles makes a delightful dinner— accompanied by a fine dry 
white wine, or perhaps a rose, as shown here. It should be 
served very hot and immediately after cooking is completed. 


kind of noodles?” I asked. She smiled before answering. 

“A very strange noodle,” she said. ‘‘Tarhonya also 
comes from eggs and flour, but it looks more like homi- 
ny. Nowadays the factories make it, but in our old- 
fashioned kitchen each kernel of dough was shaped by 
hand. How good they were, served with a goulash made 
from beef— the kind of beef that isn’t any more, raised 
only on sugar beets.” She wheeled from the stove, 
wooden spoon in hand. “Or like tonight— with chicken, 
with paprika and with sour cream.” 

All kinds of noodles are good (rice, too) with papri- 
ka dishes, because they are the ideal foil for Hungarian 
sauces. Failing the easy availability of tarhonya, broad 
noodles serve admirably, especially when the meat upon 
which the paprikas is based is a good, plump broiler. 
For paprikascsirke — chicken paprika in plain American 
— here is the recipe as it was made for the photograph 
on the opposite page. 

CHICKEN PAPRIKA (/Of/OMf) 

1 2 1 2 -pound broiler 

4 good-size onions, chopped 

4 tablespoons butter or chicken fat 

2 tablespoons Hungarian rose paprika 

V 2 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon flour 

H pint sour cream 

Have the chicken cut in serving pieces; put these in a 
bowl and cover with cold water. Melt the fat in a Dutch 
oven or an iron pot with a close-fitting cover. Saut£ 
the onions in this very slowly until they are transparent 
but not brown. Sprinkle in the paprika and stir well, 
mixing it thoroughly with the onions and the fat. 

Drain the chicken, but don’t dry it. The water cling- 
ing to it will combine with the chicken juices to make 
a sauce. Put the chicken in the pot, spooning the 
paprika-onion mixture over it. Add salt and cover 
tightly. Cook very slowly for half an hour. Because 
some chickens produce more natural juices than others, 
check the pot at the end of the half hour and add 2 or 3 
tablespoons of chicken bouillon only if it seems dry. 
Continue slow cooking at least one hour more, or until 
the chicken is very tender. 

At the last moment, in a separate saucepan heat the 
sour cream but don’t let it boil, and mix in the flour. 
Now place the chicken on a warm platter. Pour the 
hot cream mixture into the paprika sauce, blending it 
well and letting it simmer a moment so that the flour 
is thoroughly cooked. Spoon sauce over chicken and 
sprinkle lightly with paprika to heighten the color. As 
an accompaniment: noodles with crumbled bacon. 


Photograph by Louise Dahl-Wolfe 
Table setting from Tiffany 
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HAROLD CONNOLLY WHIRLS THROUGH THE WEIRD DANCE.OF.THE HAMMER THRO’ 


Tired and talkative 


■R 


U.S. track men, worn at the 
end of a long season, explain 
their subpar performances 

H arold Connolly, asquat, blocky 
man who has thrown the hammer 
farther than anyone else in the world, 
sat unhappily under a stand built to 
support a TV camera and stared out 
at the pelting rain which had inter- 
rupted his event. 

"We’re all doing terribly,” he said 
morosely, and A1 Hall, another U.S. 
contestant in the hammer throw at 
the Pan American Games, nodded. 
"This is an important meet,” Connol- 
ly went on. "Good for international 
relations. But otherwise, it's nothing. 
These South American countries 
aren’t up to world standards in most 
events. A few more meets like this 
and they may be, but not yet. Me, 
I’m not fired up. I’m moving into a 
new house, it’s been a long season 
and I can't concentrate.” 

Connolly is typical of track ath- 
letes as a group — introspective, self- 
analytical, loquacious. In Chicago 


the track men spent a good deal of 
time talking about themselves aud 
their events. 

"Hey,” Connolly said to Hall, 
‘‘where are the days when we used to 
be vicious, we used to be tigers? Mar- 
ried life is ruining us both,” he -said 
with a wry grin. "Took me a year to 
adjust to marriage, another year to 
adjust to the baby. Maybe next year 
I can get going again.” 

The rain thinned out and died 
away in a distant rumble of thunder 
over Lake Michigan. Connolly stood 
up. preparing to go back to the ham- 
mer circle. “'The first two-thirds of 
the season I averaged 217 feet," he 
said bitterly. “I’m stretching for 200 
now. They'll laugh at me in Europe. 
They'll all say we should rest. You’ve 
got to have the old fire. When you 
don’t you might as well quit, take a 
rest. That's what O’Brien does. When 
he loses it, he lays off three, four 
weeks. Then when he feels it come 
back, he gets to work.” 

He went out to the rain-wet cement 
circle from which the hammer is 
launched and stretched for his 200 
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feet. He missed it by inches and 
eventually finished in second place. 

“It was rotten throwing,” he said 
with disgust. “What a way to end 
the season.” 

Charley Dumas, first man ever to 
clear 7 feet in the high jump, waited 
moodily for his turn to jump. He 
plucked fretfully at the tiny bop mu- 
sician’s beard he affects and said, 
“This is going to be terrible tonight; 
that wind is murder. The bar won’t 
stay up there. But you can’t blame 
anyone. It’s just old mama nature.” 
He watched a tense, deadly earnest 
young Cuban miss. “Don’t expect 
miracles from me,” he said. “I haven’t 
had time to work out. I been going 
to night school, studying geometry, 
and working during the day. I just 
came to this meet because I qualified.” 
Dumas went on to win the high jump, 
at 6 feet 10 Vi inches, good but off his 
best. 

Sub-peak performances were the 
rule rather than the exception for 
U.S. stars at the games, and this de- 
parture from form was explained by 
Dick Howard, the National AAU 400- 
meter hurdles champion, who finished 
second at Chicago to the veteran Josh 
Culbreath. 

Howard, whose hurdling technique 
frequently resembles the form of a 
small boy jumping a back fence with 
an armful of stolen apples, said, 
“This was my 78th time out of the 
blocks this year. It was Josh’s 10th. 
I’m really worn out. You can’t beat 
a man after that many races. It’s hard 
on us college runners in a long season 
like this. I have a responsibility to 
my school [New Mexico University] 
and it means I run four races a meet. 

I can show you the clippings— HOW- 
ARD wins four events. Next year 
will be the same and by the time of 
the Olympic trials, we’ll be worn out 
again. I wish there was a way to ease 
up in the spring of an Olympic year.” 

He kicked at the thick grass of the 
Soldier Field infield. 

"I’m not making excuses,” he said. 
“Josh is a wonderful runner. But I’m 
darn glad the season is over.” 

Mental fatigue, too, affected some 
of the U.S. competitors, like Don 
Bragg, surely the best pole vaulter in 
the world, who sat waiting his turn 
at the vaulting pits. 

“I had trouble getting up about 
this meet,” he said, “until I got 
this infected blister. Then that gave 
me something to overcome— a chal- 
lenge. I'm nauseated right now; I’m 
continued 
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TRACK continued 

nervous; I’m excited. But I wouldn’t 
have been just for the meet itself. 
I needed that extra incentive of over- 
coming something.” 

He watched the early vaults of his 
competitors with interest. 

‘‘Watch these guys,” he said. 
“Watch them wait for their run up 
to vault. One thing you’ll notice is 
they swallow just before they take 
off. That’s a big thing. Sounds funny, 
doesn’t it? But you got to swallow 
your saliva just right. When I swal- 
low my spit right, I go. If a guy swal- 
lows his saliva and then he doesn’t 
go, he’ll psych out. He can’t go then. 
But if you swallow just right, you’ll 
make it.” 

He hauled the tired, handsome 
physique which may make him mov- 
ies’ next Tarzan to the head of the 
runway and stood very still, looking 
pensively at the high crossbar. Then 
he swallowed his spit, took off and 
sailed over easily. 

“Next year I’m going to stride 
through the indoor meets,” he said 
when he came back to the head of 
the runway. “You can’t be ready 
physically or mentally for all the 
meets. And the Olympic trials are 
the big thing. I don’t want to miss 
the Olympics.” 

The most impressive show of track 
strength at the Pan American Games 
was made by a fine group of quarter 
milers from the West Indies Federa- 
tion. College-trained in the U.S. and 
comparatively fresh since most of 
them had skipped the National AAU 
meet, they were filled with a tre- 
mendous desire to beat their U.S. ri- 
vals. They finished 1-2-3 in the 400- 
meter run and scored a cl ear victory 
over the U.S. in the 1,600-meter re- 
lay. Their best individual performer 
was George Kerr, who won the 400, 
anchored the relay team and finished 
an eyelash behind Tom Murphy in 
the 800 meters after running a poor 
race tactically. 

HERITAGE 

“I guess we have so many good 
quarter milers because I ran the quar- 
ter,” said Herb McKenley, the former 
Olympic star who coaches the West 
Indian team. "I’m very proud of 
them all. This was worth working for. 
George Kerr could have been a double 
winner, but in a way it’s well that 
this happened to him now. He ran a 
terrible race in the 800, but he’s 
young and he’ll do a lot of improving. 
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pensive Herb McKenley, shown here at 
1948 Olympics, coached West Indies team. 


I have told him often, ‘George, no 
matter how well or how badly you 
run, go over each race in your mind 
before you go to sleep that night and 
eliminate from them all of the mis- 
takes you realize you made.’ ” 

Kerr’s mistake in the 800 was in 
staying too far off the pace, leaving 
himself an impossible gap to close 
against a runner with Murphy’s mar- 
velous finishing sprint. In the 400, a 
timely bit of advice from his coach at 
Illinois, Leo Johnson, helped him. 

“Coming out of the last curve,” 
Kerr said, “with about 20 or 30 yards 
to go, I heard someone yell, ‘Relax! 
Relax!’ I realized right then I was 
tightening up because I was looking 
for Ince.” 

He was worried about Basil Ince, a 
West Indian teammate, because this 
was only the second time he had run 
against the Tufts graduate. 

“But I relaxed,” he added, “and 
I won.” 

Probably the most relaxed ath- 
lete on the field was Ray Norton, 
who kept himself from being a great 
sprinter in 1958 precisely because he 


tightened up in crucial races. Fie won 
both the 100- and 200-meter dashes 
and anchored the winning U.S. 400- 
meter relay team. Once, in a 200- 
meter semifinal, running well ahead 
in the very easy, very long-striding 
style which is peculiarly his, he called 
back over his shoulder to a team- 
mate, “Pick it up, pick it up. They’ll 
catch us.” 

In view of the fine performance of 
the West Indians, who beat us in our 
pet events, that’s pretty good advice 
for the whole U.S. team. 

Although Norton tied the world 
record for the 200 meters around a 
curve (20.0), he, too, was glad to 
reach the end of the long season. “I'm 
terribly tired,” he said after the meet. 
“That tired old feeling I had last year 
after I got mononucleosis is coming 
back. I need rest.” 

Norton, who played halfback on 
the San Jose State football team last 
season, is under considerable pressure 
to play again this year. The attrac- 
tion of seeing the "world’s fastest hu- 
man" carrying the ball has boosted 
San Jose’s preseason ticket sale from 
less than 100 to more than 2,500, but 
Norton, at last report, has not suc- 
cumbed to the pressure. After an in- 
terview with Football Coach Bob 
Titchenal, Norton allowed that he 
might come out to afternoon prac- 
tice, but then he did not appear either 
at practice or at the training table. 

“It’s a shame,” said Titchenal. 

“He has saved himself for the world 
of sport," said Bert Nelson, editor of 
Track and Field News. 

“I dunno,” said Norton unhappily. 
“I dunno what I'll do.” 

Whatever Norton does, the rest of 
the U.S. athletes were looking for- 
ward to a long rest before they begin 
work for the Olympics next season. 

Since the Olympics at Rome will 
take place in late August, the same 
time as this year’s Pan American 
Games, it might be wise for U.S. track 
officials to make sure that our ath- 
letes do not reach Rome in the same 
exhausted condition that they were 
in at Chicago. 

"I got to be better for Rome,” said 
Eddie Southern, the Texas quarter 
miler who ran courageously at Chi- 
cago but who could not overcome the 
combination of a long season’s accu- 
mulation of fatigue and the interrup- 
tion of his training by a tour of duty 
in the Air Force. "I got to be ready.” 

The whole team has got to be bet- 
ter. The whole team has got to be 
ready. end 



YOU 

CAN 

WASH 

THIS 

COAT 


but you can’t wash away its Zelan 

durable water repellent 


‘■Zelan" gives the fabric of Ibis coat the knack of 
shedding rain for the life of the garment. Even a 
swirling bath of hot water and foaming suds in your 
washing machine won’t rob it of it* Du Pont “Zrla 
rain-resisting magic. And light ironing actually ii 
proves "Zelan’-" wizardry. Non-oily spots from . off, 
fruit juices, milk and such can't penetrate tin- fabr 
A touch of a damp cloth and presto! ...they’ve d 
appeared. Du Pont Consulting Service for Dveing and 
Finishing. Empire State Building, New York I. N. V. 



The coal shou n is 
a lightweight classic 
for Hay or night 
ucar. Outer shell 


fibers. Looh ' /or the 
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hunting / Grancel Fitz 



Drawing by Jack Kunz 


Long honeymoon 


ENFIELD-TYPE HOLT 
special stock on an- permit s low scope mounting; 

thor’s rifle allows easy shoot- safety is conveniently placed. 


ing with scope, iron sights. 


SENSITIVE TRIGGER has 
three-pound pull with no 
creep, gives added accuracy. 


T ',0 my MIN’D, the rifle at the top of 
these pages is the finest all-round 
weapon ever developed for hunting 
North American big game. It is a 
factory-model .30-06, which, with a 
few special alterations, has accounted 
for more kinds of big game on this 
continent than any other single rifle 
ever made. With a weapon like this 
the average sportsman is better 
equipped than if he had purchased an 
entire battery of rifles of other calibers 
(SI, Sept. 16, 1957). 

This whole subject of rifles and bal- 
listics, of course, is bound to be 
controversial, especially at this time 
of year when hunters all over the 
country are getting their favorite 
weapons ready for the season. But I 
think there is a strong weight of evi- 
dence to back up my contention that 
this is the best rifle that a man could 
have on this continent. Certainly it 
has been for me. I have used it for 
over 30 years, bagging every one of 
North America’s 25 legal species of 
big game ( see box page 116), under 
all conditions, from the arctic ice pack 
to the jungles of the tropics. Further- 
more, the weapon has proved so de- 
pendable that I’ve never bothered to 
take along a spare. 

From all these expeditions and 
trophies, I feel that I’ve learned some- 
thing about what the .30-06 can do. 
One of the most important things it 


has taught me is that there is too 
much theorizing about calibers and 
ballistics and too little appreciation 
of the real nature of big-game shoot- 
ing and its practical problems. 

Big-game shooting differs radically 
from shooting of any other kind. It 
offers a special type of pressure; the 
big moment often arrives without 
warning, and it may be very brief in- 
deed. At close range, a whitetail deer 
bursts out of hiding and remains in 
sight for perhaps five jumps. Then 
a man needs a familiar, well-balanced 
rifle with a perfectly fashioned stock 
that lets his cheek fall naturally onto 
the comb, his shooting eye in dead 
alignment with sights which give a 
clear view in the uncertain light of 
the forest. In another case a man 
may go on a sheep hunt that involves 
thousands of miles of travel, a month 
or more of his time and an impressive 
outlay of cash. He passes up one or- 
dinary ram after another. Then comes 
the day when a near-record ram shows 
up at 400 yards, walking toward some 
concealing rocks. On that day, the 
hunter shouldn’t have to worry about 
how much to allow for the trajectory 
of an unfamiliar cartridge when his 
rifle has been zeroed for 200 yards. 
Finally, you can picture this man fol- 
lowing up a big grizzly through the 
tangled brush of British Columbia, 
when the bear charges him from a dis- 


tance of perhaps 50 feet. At such a 
time the man doesn’t want to be car- 
rying one of the less-familiar rifles 
from his battery — and have to start 
feeling for the type of safety on an- 
other model. 

As I see it, the answer is to have 
one rifle only— a .30-06— and plenty 
of practice with it. I’ll grant that 
other calibers may be outstanding for 
special purposes. The .270 is a splen- 
did cartridge for sheep or goats. But 
the sheep hunter may run across a 
grizzly or a moose and, personally, 
I don’t believe that the 130-grain bul- 
let of the .270 is the right prescription 
for animals of that size. 

SHOULDER AND WALLET 

Now let’s have a look at those bal- 
listic marvels, the magnums. A .375 
or a .458 is a wonderful stopper in a 
tight spot for a big bear. Their wallop 
is terrific— but so is their recoil, as 
well as the cost of cartridges. While 
the average man can shoot 50 rounds 
of .30-06 at the practice range in the 
prone or sitting position without dam- 
aging either his shoulder or his pocket- 
book, he will take an awful pounding 
from a string of target shots with a 
magnum. Consequently, he may well 
develop a flinch, or limit his practice, 
or both. So the magnum-armed hunt- 
er is likely to face his big bad bear 
with a rifle with which he is none too 
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fkost si f ;in has flat blade 
with gold stripe in miter for 
fine holding at long range. 


Slot: MOVNTtSG for Ilen- 
soldt scope permits quick use 
of iron sights in emergency . 



with one rifle 


After 30 years of hunting, Grancel Fitz is still 
in love with a .30-06 that has brought down all 
25 legal species of North American big game 


familiar. His subconscious fear of the 
recoil may make him flinch off a hur- 
ried shot, or try shooting from the 
less bone-rattling— and also less accu- 
rate-offhand position. Under cer- 
tain conditions, that could be strictly 
unhealthy, because even the heavi- 
est magnum will not stop a big ani- 
mal if the bullet is badly placed. 

But even if the man is familiar 
with his rifle and can place the shot 
correctly, it is still my belief that the 


magnum loads are completely un- 
necessary for anything the North 
American continent has to offer. My 
.30-06 accounted for instant one-shot 
kills on both the Kodiak bear (prob- 
ably our most formidable animal, 
which can weigh more than 1,600 
pounds) and the Pacific walrus, which 
is even larger — up to 3,000 pounds. 
Both of these specimens were ex- 
ceptionally big. Clearly, a 220-grain 
.30-06 bullet, if it connects in a vital 


spot, has ample power for the job. 

Now, at the other extreme, let's 
see how the .30-06 works on our 
smallest big-game animals. These are 
the pronghorn antelope and the 
dainty little Coues deer of our south- 
western border country and north- 
west Mexico. Using the 1 10-grain bul- 
let with the same rifle, I’ve had a 
high percentage of one-shot kills on 
both of them. Once, in collecting 
pronghorns for scientific specimens, 
I scored six clean kills with seven 
cartridges, and no shot was at less 
than 200 yards. 

It seems clear, therefore, that while 
other rifles may be as good as the 
.30-06 for certain specific jobs, none 
of them can do so many different jobs 
so well. For the great advantage of 
the .30-06 over all other calibers is 
that cartridges with 110-grain, 150- 
grain, 180-grain and 220-grain bul- 
lets of many different designs can be 
purchased over the counter, so that 
a suitable load for any North Ameri- 
can big-game animal can be selected. 
It all comes back to the old saying, 
“Beware the man with one gun: he 
probably knows how to use it.” 

With this as our basic philosophy, 
let's see what a factory-model .30-06 
needs before it can be most effective 
in the field. 

First of all it needs good sights, 

continued 
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HUNTING continued 

which are more important than the 
make of the rifle. To my mind, there 
is no question that a telescope sight 
of not over 4-power— mine is a 2%X 
Hensoldt— is better for all big-game 
hunting than any iron sights. How- 
ever, the make of the scope means 
much less than getting the best reticle 
in it. I wanted a reticle that would be 
equally good for short, fast shots in 
the bad light of a deer forest and for 
precise, long-range prone shooting 
in the high mountains. And since no- 
body can place his shots accurately 
at much over 300 yards without a 
very close idea of the exact distance, 
I want my scope reticle to tell me 
the range. 

Long ago I found the only reticle 
I’ve ever seen that met all of these 
needs. It shows a single, horizontal 
hair to prevent canting the rifle. The 
vertical mark is a conspicuous post 
which tapers sharply, just above the 
hair, to a flat top that covers exactly 
three inches at 100 yards— or six 
inches at 200, nine inches at 300, etc. 
This to me is a vital requirement, for 
while these “three-minute-of-angle” 
posts are hard to get, the more com- 
mon ones that cover four inches per 
100 yards are too wide. 

How does this type of reticle tell 
you the range? All you need to know 
is a few key measurements of the 
kind of game you may find. The head 
of a trophy-size pronghorn antelope, 
seen in profile, is 12 inches long from 
nose tip to ear base. If the three- 
minute flat top of the post just covers 
this, the pronghorn is 400 yards away, 
and if it covers three-quarters of this 
head length, a 300-yard hold will do 
the business. 

Why is the post better than the 
popular cross-hair reticles? Most 
shots at big game are taken in bad 
light, and often in heavy cover. For 
those hurried shots at short range, 
I’ve found that the cross hairs, with 
or without a center dot, are just too 
hard for me to see, whereas the prom- 
inent post catches my eye instantly. 

We should, however, be prepared 
for the one emergency when a scope 
sight is not only useless but may be 
dangerous. This comes when game — 
dangerous game, especially— is met 
at such close quarters that a scope 
shows only a circle of hide that may 
not be a vital spot. We should also 
be ready for sudden developments 
which may put a scope out of busi- 
ness. For instance, a huge snowflake 


once settled on my front scope lens 
at the critical moment. Another time, 
in the arctic when the temperature 
was 45 below zero, my breath hit the 
back lens and instantly condensed 
and froze, making the lens opaque. 
In both these cases I scored with 
my supplementary iron sights, and 
now I wouldn’t dream of going afield 
with a scope mounted in a way that 
made the instant use of iron sights 
impossible. 

With my Griffin & Howe there is 
just enough room under the scope 


BIG GAME BOX SCORE 
FOR FITZ’S .30-06 


WHERE SHOT 


WHITETAIL DEER 
MULE DEER 
COLUMBIAN E 
TAIL DEES 
COUES DEER 
WAPITI 

MOUNTAIN CARIBOU 
WOODLAND CARIBOU 


Queen Charlotte 
Islands. B.C. 
Chihuahua, Mex. 
Wyoming 


CANADA MOOSE Quebi 

ALASKA-YUKON MOOSE Alaski 
WYOMING MOOSE Wyom 

BIGHORN SHEEI 
DESERT SHEEP 
WHITE SHEEP 
STONE SHEEP 


Alberta 
Sonora, He> 
Yukon Terri 
British Colu 


Alberta 

PRONGHORN Chihuahu 

BISON Nebraska 

ALASKA BROWN BEAR Alaska 
GRIZZLY BEAR British C< 

BLACK BEAR British C< 

POLAR BEAR Alaska 

MOUNTAIN LION Utah 

JAGUAR Nayarit. IV 

PACIFIC WALRUS Alaska 


tube for a Lyman 48 rear sight, with 
an aperture cup only 5./16ths of an 
inch in diameter. This was installed 
with a front sight that is correspond- 
ingly low, so that the line of aim is as 
close to the barrel as it can be when 
zeroed for 200 yards. The front sight, 
by the way, serves two purposes. It is 
a flat-topped blade, a bit over 3, 32nds 
of an inch wide, which catches the 
eye quickly for fast shooting. But I 
had a l/32nd of an inch vertical gold 
stripe inlaid in the exact center of its 
face. At long range the stripe alone is 
used for fine holding, and it cannot 
shoot away from the light because 


it has no sides for the light to hit. 

I know that it is now the fashion 
to mount scope sights so low that 
iron sights cannot be used unless the 
scope is taken off. Moreover, factory 
rifles are turned out with standard 
stocks for use with iron sights only, 
or with high-comb stocks for use with 
the low-mounted scopes. Neither of 
these is satisfactory for a scope and 
iron sight combination, which is cur- 
rently condemned by most gun au- 
thorities. 

I’ve been told by these men that 
it is impossible to design a really good 
stock for both sights on the same 
rifle — and I don't believe a word of 
it. If the comb of the stock is high 
enough to let you look naturally 
through the scope, the trouble ceases 
to exist. 

Griffin & Howe designed my stock 
for me, and when Seymour Griffin 
handed me the finished job I shut my 
eyes until I got my face down into the 
steadiest place on the cheek piece of 
the comb. When I opened them I 
found myself looking comfortably 
through my scope sight in any shoot- 
ing position. How much extra height 
must be added to the comb when the 
scope is correctly mounted over iron 
sights? Surprisingly little. If my scope 
tube were lowered only 7/16ths of an 
inch, it would be in actual contact 
with the barrel — which nobody would 
recommend. In an emergency I sim- 
ply lower my chin, and my head 
pivots on my cheekbone against the 
stock until I can look through the 
iron sights with no loss of steadiness. 
That is the feature which some gun 
experts have missed when they looked 
my rifle over. It is also why, after 
30 years, my honeymoon with this 
rifle is still going strong. 

I ought to add that the sights 
should be mounted before the factory 
stock is changed, for the exact amount 
of necessary elevation varies with the 
facial structure and general build of 
the shooter. Some men find the comb 
is high enough when its top goes 
straight back, on a line barely below 
the opened rifle bolt. Others need a 
comb that is a trifle higher, with the 
front cut away to allow the bolt to 
open. And if you, too, prefer the popu- 
lar bolt action, it is wise to get a rifle 
with a bolt design that is well suited 
to the low mounting of the scope. Or 
the gunsmith can alter the shape of 
the bolt you have. The best bolts I’ve 
seen for this were of the Enfield type 
used by Remington between the two 
continued 
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Exciting Sport and Theatre Weekend 
in New York City for only $ 85! 



VS. 


THE ARMY 
AIR FORCE ACADEMY 
FOOTBALL GAME! 


This is the inaugural of a great series between two powerful service academies at 
Yankee Stadium. It is already a sell-out — but there are tickets for you if you act fast ! 



HIT 

BROADWAY 

PLAY! 

Your choice from a list fj 
of the best shows in 
New York! Check the 
wonderful list in the 
coupon below. 



@ A TOP MUSICAL 
OR VISIT A 
FAMOUS 

NIGHT CLUB! ^ ‘ 

Shows like "Gypsy''! 
nightclubs like the 
"Latin Quarter"! 



AT THE 

COMMODORE HOTEL! 

... or another Zeck- 
endorf Hotel: Astor, 

Chatham. Drake. Man- 
hattan, or Taft. We will 
be glad to quote rates 
and make reservations 
for any of these great 
hotels. (All inclusive 
price above is for the 
Commodore.) 



Limited Number of Tickets! Act Now! 


This is the chance of a lifetime. What a weekend! 
Just look at this exciting schedule. On Friday, Octo- 
ber 30 you arrive in New York and register at the 
Hotel Commodore or another of the fine Zeckendorf 
Hotels. A travel kit for each person and a beautiful 
Cattleya orchid for each lady will be delivered to 
your hotel. That evening you take in a wonderful 
show on the Gay White Way. Saturday morning is 
free for resting, shopping or sightseeing. Then the 
thrill of thrills . . . the Army — Air Force Academy 
football game. This may well be the game of the 
year. The surprising Air Force powerhouse will 


attempt to upset the mighty Army eleven. Saturday 
evening is theatre time again, a musical this time, 
or if you prefer, a gala occasion at a famous New 
York Night Club. 

This is a jaunt you will never forget. But please 
don’t hesitate. The tremendous demand for game 
and theatre tickets limits the number we can accom- 
modate. Write today and get your deposit down on 
one of the greatest treats of your life. If you are 
among the first 500, you get box seats for the game 
at no extra cost' SEND DEPOSIT TODAY! 


■Sport and Theatre Weekend in New York City- 


CITY, STATE (print) 

I understand that this complete packaged trip includes a S5 
reserved seat in Yankee Stadium (or a S7 seat if my application 
is one of the first 500); sharing of a twin-bedded double room in 
the Hotel Commodore, or another Zeckendorf hotel on Friday and 
Saturday; an orchestra seat at two Broadway plays of my choice, 
selected from among the five alternates I have circled below OR 
one play and dinner in a New York nightclub. 

My five alternate play selections are those I have circled. 

A MAJORITY OF ONE • A RAISIN IN THE SUN 
DESTRY RIDES AGAIN • FLOWER DRUM SONG • GYPSY 
J.B. • LA PLUME DE MA TANTE • MY FAIR LADY 
REDHEAD • SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH 
THE MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND • THE MUSIC MAN 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
THE WORLD OF SUZY WONG • TWO FOR THE SEESAW 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE • TAKE ME ALONG 
THE GANG’S ALL HERE • THE HAPPY TOWN 
THE MIRACLE WORKER 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


I would rathei 
ning at dinne 


e one play and spend the other eve- 
i a N. Y. nightclub. Please arrange. 


I have enclosed full payment of $85 for each person. 

I enclose deposit of $25 for each person. I will send 
balance immediately after receiving confirmation. 

I have added $5 extra as I want a single room. 

I would like you to make airline reservations for me. 

I prefer to stay at the Hotel 

Please quote rate and make reservation. 


SHOW TOURS 


Incorporated 

235 West 46th Street . JU 2-5340 • New York 36, N.Y. 

Or see your travel agent 

MEMBER OF N. Y. CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU 
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V- 


IEW FROM THE 

BY WARREN S RAH 


A new series of articles by baseball's famous left-hander expressing 
his personal views on everything from fast balls to Fall fashion 

Relax . . . it's a “7«h Inning Stretch” 

Belt by PARIS 


world wars. Incidentally, the Enfield 
safety is also handier to use than any 
other that I know. 

The weight of the rifle needs care- 
ful consideration. Featherweights are 
now very popular. My suggestion is 
to avoid them for all-round use. They 
are nice to carry, but if the big chance 
of your whole trip comes when you 
are panting from the exertion of a stiff 
climb, a light rifle is much too hard 
to steady down. 

For all these reasons the basic rifle 
I chose was the Remington Model 30, 
since discontinued. For anyone who 
wants a similar rifle today I suggest 
the Winchester Model 70 or the 
Remington Model 725. But there are 
other good makes. I’d be more in- 
terested in the action, the bolt design 
and the type of safety than in the 
stock, which I’d expect to scrap. 



Proper relaxation has solved many of my prob- 
lems. For example, in St. Louis last season, I 
was pitching an important game and was very 
tense for the first four innings, just kept missing 
the corners. Then, instead of pacing back and 
forth, I relaxed between innings. That did the 
trick— I went on to win. 

It’s healthy for all of us to take it easy once in 
awhile — and fun, too . . . especially if you wear 
comfortable clothes that know how to relax with 
you. That’s why my wardrobe includes a “Paris”* “7th Inning Stretch” 
Belt. This is one belt that actually breathes with you. It’s smart- 
looking, too— made of the fine smooth cowhide that can be worn with 
almost any type of fabric, and looks especially fine with tweeds and 
worsteds. Be sure, though, that you select black belts with blue or 
gray suits, and brown leather with shades of brown fabrics. The color 
of your shoes, too, should always match the color of your belt. 

Select your favorite “Paris” “7th Inning Stretch” Belt at any fine 
men’s shop or department store. 

For my free booklet, "A View From The Mound,” write: Warren 
Spahn, c/o Paris Belts, 1143 W. Congress Parkway, Chicago 7, Illinois. 

•Keg. U. S. Pal. Off. A product of A. Stein and Company • Chicago • Kao York • Loo Angola • Toronto 
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SLING AND TRIGGER 

There aren’t many other details 
worth mentioning. A good rifle sling, 
not furnished with the factory rifle, 
is a great help to steady holding as 
well as being a handy carrying strap. 
While my Whelan sling is fastened to 
detachable swivels, I’ve never wanted 
to take it off for any kind of hunting. 
My front swivel is attached to the 
barrel instead of the wooden fore-end, 
simply because I once pulled a fore- 
end swivel out by the roots while 
climbing with the rifle slung on my 
back in precipitous goat country. 

The correct trigger pull, too, is im- 
portant, and on most factory rifles it 
is too heavy. Your gunsmith can fix 
that. Personally, I like a three-pound 
pull. I had my trigger changed to the 
double-draw military pull; after the 
slack is taken up, there is no trace of 
creep until the shot is squeezed off. 
Here again we find a potent argument 
against a whole battery of rifles. The 
man who is completely familiar with 
the action of one trigger will shoot 
better with it than when he switches 
around. 

Now, how does all this add up? 

My suggested alterations in a fac- 
tory model are expensive. They may 
cost as much as one good extra rifle— 
which I never found that I needed on 
this continent. But for practical re- 
sults with the whole variety of our 
big-game species, and under equal 
conditions otherwise, I’d back the 
one-gun hunter with this equipment 
against the fellow with a battery of 
the best 20 other rifles ever made, end 
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Outstanding fashions. ..outstanding fabric by • 


BEACJNIT 
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Shirts that look and act like fan! 
Thai re a'a ah ' n' trear Acrilan from Sears! 


Put on a shirt of Beaunit 100 % Acrilan 
Jersey and you know you’re ready for 
fun! The colors are bright, rich and 
happy. They’re soft and comfortable 
against the skin, hold their shape, give 
with every movement. The secret is 
Beaunit spring needle knitting of won- 
derful, care-free Acrilan. Wash them. 


Wear them. Wash them. Wear them. 
They won’t shrink or stretch. And 
they’ll seldom need the touch of an iron. 
See them at your nearest Sears Retail 
Store or Catalog Sales Office ... or order 
from the big Scars Catalog in your own 
home, by mail or phone. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 



(Left to right) ■ Pilgrim vee-chest shirt. Continental style button cuffs. Styled in red with black, and navy with light blue. Small, medium, large, ex, large. $3.98. 
Also m ooys' sizes, 6-18. $2.49. ■ Fraternity Prep button down collar shirt with back button. Red, black, blue, grey. tan. Sizes 6-18. $1.98. □ Fraternity Prep 
jacket style shirt, Top stitched collar. New, tailored button cuffs. Blue or red. Sizes 6-18. $2.98. ■ Honey Beau 2-bulton shirt. Fashion collar. Assorted colors. 
Sizes 2-6X. $1.98. ■ Pilgrim jacket style shirt: Metallic buttons. Charcoal grey, light blue, light grey, tan, navy, red. Small, medium, large, ex. large. $3.98. 




Longing for the natural pleasures of the good old days ? 

RELAX . . . this is the GENUINE! There's a wholesome differentness in the flavor of 


CABIN STILL. Your first taste discovers it. Comes from our century-old natural sour 
mash recipe. Genuine COPPER DISTILLING, in our slow- 
poke way, creates our special Bourbon. And KENTUCKY 
WEATHER RIPENING, in open-air timber warehouses, 
seasons it to a rare gentleness. Try it tonight, if you want 
A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 


flxeM 


Gabin Still 

Jfj&aAfon, 

Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon 


Distilled and Bottled solely by Stitzel-M’ellf.k Distili.kkv, Fitzgerald Hoad, Louisville. Kentucky. Established 1849 • 86-91 Proof 



horse racing Ed Ellinger 


Lightning down 
the stretch 


Galobar, a 2-year-old quarter horse, 
sprints down a straightaway to win 
the country’s richest race per yard 



OWNER HUNTLEY AND TRAINER KECK BEAM ON GALOBAR AND JOCKEY 


T welve thousand racing fans, a 
mighty lot of them in string ties 
and riding boots of their own, jostled 
good-naturedly into a small south- 
western track on Labor Day after- 
noon to watch the richest little horse 
race in the world, the 400-yard All 
American Futurity for quarter horses. 
What they saw was a slicked-up ver- 
sion of a Wild West cavalry charge 
down a straightaway with a $130,000 
pot of gold at the end. 

The scene was Ruidoso Downs, 
New Mexico, a sparkling little week- 
end race track 7,000 feet up in the 
scrub-pine-dotted Sacramento Moun- 
tains and so far from any large city 
that 39 separate spectator parties flew 
in by their own private planes. 

Ruidoso Downs often runs sprints 
for Thoroughbreds over its 5s _ mile 
oval, but its real pride is in serving 
as the combined Churchill Downs and 
Santa Anita of quarter horse racing— 
that sporting evolution from the days 
when cowboys rode into town and 
challenged all comers to a race down 
Main Street, winner take all. 

These were still essentially range 
horses (“using” horses is the way the 
cowmen like to talk about them), 
which were led by a Stetson-hatted 
cowgirl past the Ruidoso Downs 
grandstand in the lengthening moun- 
tain shadows of the late September 
afternoon. 

The watchers hardly needed binoc- 
ulars. For the All American a field of 
10 fractious 2-year-olds was eased into 
the starting gate at the head of a 


straightaway running tangent to the 
oval; the finish line beckoned in front 
of the stands. Then they burst forth, 
pawing for traction and all-important 
early speed. In the charging start one 
horse threw its rider, but down the 
stretch roared the rest in a race that 
is all stretch and where no purpose 
whatever is served by striving for the 
rail. Almost the whole field was neck 
and neck to the final 100 yards, where 
Galobar, a chestnut filly owned by 
a Colfax, Wash, wheat farmer named 
Hugh Huntley and trained by his 
race stable director, Newton Keck, 
pushed first a head and then a half 
length in front to win. She took the 
$65,000 winner’s share of the purse, 
and rewarded pari-mutuel backers 
with $9.10. 

It had taken exactly 20.5 seconds 
of breath-sucking excitement for Ga- 
lobar, under the whip-smacking urg- 
ing of Jockey Clifford Lambert, to 
show she could start quickest and get 
there fastest. It took a photo-finish 
camera to straighten out the next five 
horses in the head-to-head surge to 
the wire. 

THE QUARTER HORSE TREND 

In a sense Galobar’s victory marked 
the end of an era, or to speak more 
properly, it marked the beginning of 
an era. For if purses of $130,000 or so 
are going to be available to quarter 
horses, then more and more quarter 
horses are going to be bred specifically 
to win them. No longer, as by tra- 
dition, will every quarter horse be ex- 


pected to be able to race one day, 
perform in a rodeo that night and be 
setting sturdy haunches to hold a 
roped steer on the owner’s range the 
next morning. Not even in the land 
of legendary millionaires is an owner 
likely to take such risks with an ani- 
mal that might win some renewal of 
the Ruidoso All American. 

As racing has increased in recent 
years, the quarter horse, an all-Ameri- 
can breed named for its ability to 
break fast, and run at top speed for 
a quarter of a mile, has been crossed 
more and more with Thoroughbreds, 
increasing speed, decreasing working 
usefulness and developing what some 
southwestern breeders now call a 
quarter running-horse. 

This trend has met with little ap- 
proval from the cow-men, who much 
admire the close conformation and 
heavy muscles of their “using” horses 
and have contempt for the dainty- 
ankled skittish Thoroughbreds who 
can’t “do” anything but run. The 
quarter horse, a cowboy will tell you, 
is calm of manner and disposition. 
His prototype is chunky, with heavy 
muscles in legs and shoulders that he 
knows how to use. He is endowed 
with the all-important attribute of 
“cow sense,” is a tough, hard worker 
on the range but as companionable 
as a setter and often such a family 
pet that he might be allowed to sleep 
on the hooked rug in front of the 
ranch house fireplace if there hap- 
pened to be room. Above all, says the 
continued 
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HORSE RACING continued 

cowboy, he's fast — fast enough “to 
burn a hole in the wind.” 

But he could be faster, say the 
racing breeders, who have worked at 
blending more Thoroughbred blood 
into the breed. Thus of the 140 origi- 
nal candidates for the All American, 
about half had either a Thoroughbred 
sire or dam. Galobar is a good ex- 
ample. Her sire was Three Bars, a 



DOWN THE MIDDLE COMES GALOBAR TO 


well-known Thoroughbred stud, and 
her maternal grandsire was a Thor- 
oughbred. 

The quarter horse has a rich Ameri- 
can history which began when the 
basic stock was brought to this coun- 
try by the Spaniards in the 16th 
century. Into the mixture later 
went the blood of Thoroughbreds 
imported from England by the Vir- 
ginia colonists. By pre-Civil War 
days such cattle barons as Captain 
Richard King, the founder of Texas’ 
King Ranch, had found the stock 
ideal for work on the giant unfenced 
ranges. The duties of the quarter 
horse as a cow pony have changed 
little since. 

As the racing of quarter horses grew 
in popularity throughout the South- 
west the contests themselves moved 
off the main streets of cow towns to 
formal tracks, the most important 
of which is now Ruidoso Downs. 
Started 13 years ago, the track is 
actually an accident of gambling laws, 
thermal laws and geography. 

The thermal laws are important 
because mile-high Ruidoso Downs 
has cool temperatures and showers, 
though it is only a few miles from 
some of the nation's bleakest bad- 
lands. This means that race fans are 
comfortable while enjoying something 
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else that nearby Texas and Okla- 
homa do not have— the pari-mutuel 
machine. It is no accident that 70% 
of the sporting gentry at Ruidoso 
come from those two states, with 
an uncommon percentage of Cadil- 
lacs and Continentals to be seen on 
the parking lot. 

The gambling urge insured the sur- 
vival of Ruidoso, but it was still a 
run-down country fair of a track un- 
til Gene Hensley arrived as director 



WIN QUARTER HORSE RACING'S BIG ONE 


of racing seven years ago. Now a mod- 
ern grandstand seats 6,000, film pa- 
trols follow every race on the three- 
day-a-week card, increased purses 
have brought in enough horses for 
12 races a day fall short), and the 
mutuel handle reaches a quarter of a 
million dollars on good days. The 
track is so successful, considering it 
has to draw its fans from as far as 
Dallas, 600 miles away, that a neigh- 
boring town has proudly changed its 
name from Greentree to Ruidoso 
Downs. 

But the biggest move of Promoter 
Hensley was starting the All Ameri- 
can Futurity. He sold horse owners 
on the race, and it was from the own- 
ers' nominating and starting fees that 
the $130,000 purse came. One owner 
posted a late-filing fee of $6,500 this 
summer to make his horse eligible. 

The rush for the big quarter horse 
racing money looks infectious, with 
one owner reportedly refusing to sell 
a top horse for $75,000 and enough 
entries to insure that next year’s big 
race at Ruidoso Downs will be as rich 
as this year’s. It was Gene Hensley 
who figured the horsemen's response 
just right. He didn’t call last week’s 
race just the All American Futurity; 
he called it the First Annual Running 
of the All American Futurity. end 
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College for caddies 


Out on Nantucket a very 
special camp is solving one 
of golf’s toughest problems 


O N Nantucket Island, squatting 
in the scrub oak between the 
11th and 13th fairways of the exclu- 
sive and well-groomed Sankaty Head 
Golf Club with a sort of cockeyed 
but cheerful unconcern, is Camp San- 
katy, a summer camp for caddies. 
Last week the camp closed out an- 
other extremely successful season. 
Once again it not only relieved the 
local caddie shortage, hut it also 
served as a superh example to the rest 
of the golfing nation, harried as it is 
by a severe and growing shortage of 
experienced caddies. 

This miniature village consists of 
five tiny, homemade wooden bunk- 
houses, a canvas tent, one low, sprawl- 


ing main building and a rudimentary 
outbuilding housing showers and toi- 
lets. It is invaded every summer by 
four dozen boys 14 to 18 years old. 
They come to Nantucket, 30 miles off 
the coast of Massachusetts, from as 
far away as Birmingham, Ala., Lake- 
land, Fla. and Chicago to learn to 
caddie, make money and have a whale 
of a time. 

The man behind this annual mi- 
gration of eligible and willing caddies 
is Camp Sankaty's director and 
founder, Donald Morison Smith. He 
is a hefty, hopelessly generous, good- 
humored and gregarious man of 65 
with bristling white hair, top-rim 
glasses and a gravelly voice that pops 
back and forth indecisively from a 
faint Scottish brogue (he spent 11 
years of his early boyhood in Scot- 
land) to a strong central Massachu- 
setts accent (he was born in Wor- 
cester and lived there most of his life). 
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Smith has run caddie camps for 35 
years. He founded his first one at 
Hyannisport on Cape Cod back in 
1921 and stayed with it until 1953. 
He set up the Sankaty Head camp in 
1930 at the request of local club mem- 
bers who were anxious to create a 
steady fund of caddies on their lightly 
populated island. His Sankaty Head 
camp is so successful that, despite 
the fact that all of Smith’s adver- 
tising is strictly word-of-mouth, gen- 
erated by most of the 900 boys who 
have attended over the past 30 years 
(and are now' busy sending back their 
sons and nephews and their friends’ 
sons and nephews), he must turn 
down some 200 applications for ad- 
mission each season. 

Smith is guided by a simple but 
universally accepted principle. In ex- 
change for services — i.e., caddying at 
Sankaty Head Golf Club— the boys 
receive a steady income. They have 
an enjoyable summer besides. Each 
camper pays an admission fee of $25 
plus $16.50 a week for board and 
room. This is all he pays. The caddie 
assignments are handed out on a ro- 
tating, alphabetical basis at 9 o’clock 
each morning, but eager youngsters 
who want to squeeze in a few extra 
rounds of work (known, but not un- 
kindly, as shekel-grabbers) are per- 
mitted to gallop up to the clubhouse 
an hour or so before 9 a.m. to caddie 
for earl.v-bird golfers. A caddie is paid 
a fee of $4 for carrying two bags 18 
holes, plus a bonus of $1 for each 
such round provided he stays right 
through until Labor Day. Most do. 
Sankaty Head members are notori- 
ously good tippers and with fees and 
tips combined a camper of average 
industry can clear between $100 and 
$150 over and above board, room and 
expenses for the nine-week term. 
Some zealous shekel-grabbers have 
earned as much as $300 in a single 
summer. 

‘‘I guess there are three main rea- 
sons why boys come to a camp like 
this,” Smith said the other day. 
‘‘Some come because they want to 
earn money over the summer and 
have an enjoyable vacation. Others 
come for the vacation alone. I guess 
the rest of them are here because their 
parents wanted to get rid of them for 
a couple of months.” 

‘‘I think you forgot the most im- 
portant reason,” chimed in 20-year- 
old Bill Binney, the camp’s assistant 
director, who started caddie camp- 
ing under Smith back in 1953. ‘‘The 
continued 
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guys get to play this course,” said 
Binney, who conies from Wrentham, 
Mass., and will be a junior this year 
at the University of Massachusetts 
where he majors in mathematics. He 
and many of the caddies play San- 
katy Head’s excellent 6,551-yard, par- 
72 course at least four or five times a 
week, free of charge. 

Several weeks prior to his arrival 
on Nantucket each prospective camp- 
er is mailed material outlining the 
science of caddying. Once camp gets 
under way, the first-year men (there 
were 23 this year, half of whom had 
caddied before and a third of whom 
had played golf I are given on-the-job 
training. On the first of these days, 
tutored by Binney, his assistant Colin 
MacCleod and Caddie Master Wil- 
fred Bowler, the newcomers are given 
a thorough indoctrination in their 
duties on and around the putting 
green, i.e., where to stand, how and 
when to move, how and when to hold 
the flagstick, etc. MacCleod is a 
stocky youngster of 18, also from 
Wrentham, and is just starting his 
sophomore year at the University of 
Kentucky. Bowler is 19 and a dis- 
tance runner from New Bedford, 
Mass. He prefers running over the 
course to playing on it and has won 
the camp “marathon” championship 
(3} j miles) two years in a row. All 
were longtime Camp Sankaty cad- 
dies and know their jobs well. 

TIP FROM THE TOP 

On thesecond day Binney and Mac- 
Cleod go out with groups of four to 
six boys and play the course, explain- 
ing to each group the functions of a 
caddie from tee to green. The most 
important item is for the caddie to 
keep his eye on the ball after it has 
been hit, often wildly. The secret is to 
line the ball up with two stationary 
objects, not one, thus giving double 
insurance that the ball will not be lost. 

Once the indoctrination period is 
over, camp gets under way in earnest. 
The boys are routed out of bed at 7 
every morning to dress and pass dorm 
inspection. After breakfast the first 
group of caddies is sent up to the club- 
house. From time to time, as more 
golfers pile out onto the 18 windswept 
holes, Caddie Master Bowler will call 
back to camp for reinforcements, un- 
til finally the camping area is entirely 
cleared of caddies. On days when the 
weather is not favorable for golf, some 
of the boys will not get out on the 


course at all. They stay at the camp, 
taking part in the camp’s varied sports 
program. 

After supper most of the camp’s 
organized activities take the stage. 
During the early evening, league 
games in such team sports as soccer, 
touch football and volleyball are 
played. On Thursday and Sunday 
nights campfire meetings are held 
which all the boys attend, and on 
Saturday night everyone piles into 
the town of Nantucket, eight miles 
distant, for the late night of the 
week. Otherwise it’s bed at 10 p.m. 

It takes a man like Smith, a former 
Worcester YMCA, Boy Scout troop 
and church group leader, to maintain 
the warm, homey atmosphere that 
prevails at Camp Sankaty. He puts a 
good deal more into his camp than he 
takes out of it. Institutions of this 
type, and there are probably fewer 
than a dozen in the country, can and 
do yield substantial revenues to less 
altruistic directors. Smith admitted 
as his season ended that his profits 
were not high. He operates on a reve- 
nue of $9,300: $1,500 paid outright 
by the Sankaty Head dub, $6,700 
coming from the campers for their 
board and room, and $1,125 from the 
admission fees. Smiddy’s overhead for 
salaries is $1,500: $400 to Binney, 
$300 to Bowler, $200 to MacCleod, 
who also caddies in the afternoons, 
and $600 to the cook, a young Korean 
named Sang Chu Suh who will start 
studying at Harvard this fall for his 
Ph.D. in economics. Other expenses, 
for food, utilities, freight, uniforms, 
maintenance, improvements, etc., 
amount to over $6,600. This leaves 
Smith something under $1,200, which 
is not a total that will have him clip- 
ping stock coupons when he retires. 

But profit is not Smith’s motive. 
He believes that a widespread increase 
in camps such as Camp Sankaty would 
fill a serious social and economic need 
for many of the teen-age boys in 
this country. Initially, these camps 
create an active and interesting form 
of activity for boys during the rest- 
less and potentially troublesome sum- 
mer months. Not only can the camp- 
ers experience the great satisfaction 
of being self-supporting for a few 
weeks, they also reap a nice profit 
all their own. And who’s going to 
kick about the by-product? For the 
golf clubs lucky enough to be part- 
nered with a caddie camp, there is 
an unlimited flow of skillful, experi- 
enced and— perish the thought— con- 
tented caddies. end 
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NORTHWESTERN'S BROODING ARA PARSEGHIAN RELAXES JUST ENOUGH TO SMILE 
Photograph 8 by Arthur Shag 


Ara Parseghian, Northwestern's 
youthful coach, conquers himself 
and the. enemy with a . mixture of 
suffering and amateur psychology 

by WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 

A ra Parseghian, head football 
_ coach at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is a fervid, black-browed, abun- 
dantly discursive and original indi- 
vidual who is convinced that the 
secret to coaching success lies in the 
endless application of psychology to 
the athletic arts. “In my own opin- 
ion, psychology in football is far 
more important than anyone be- 
lieves, including the coaches,” he 
says. "Too many of us — I don’t know 
that I shouldn’t include myself in 
this— are all X and O conscious. If 
we have all the Xs and Os in the right 
spot, then such and such a thing 
happens. But it’s not the Xs and Os. 
It’s the personnel, the people who do 
the job and how they fee 1 about do- 
ing their job. Strategy is very im- 
portant, I’ll grant you. But the abil- 
ity to put this thing together mo- 
ralewise is more important than any- 
thing else to me. If you don't control 
the mind first, you don’t control the 
body— and that,” says Parseghian, 
his voice only slightly less urgent, 
“is the simplest way of saying it.” 

As he spoke, Parseghian’s own 
body was slumped in a chair, at peace 
but not at rest. His hands, arms and 
legs were constantly in motion, punc- 
tuating sentences and thoughts with 
conviction. At 36, boyishly hand- 
some Ara Parseghian, now in his 
fourth year as head coach at North- 
western, has won distinction as one 
of the classic worriers in American 
football. “Before a game, his tension 
builds up almost to a point of physi- 
cal suffering," says his wife, Kath- 
leen. “He has to choke back the tears. 
I’ve tried to get him to take tran- 
quilizers but he won’t do it. He 
thinks this suffering is part of the 
game.” To which Parseghian adds: 
“I don’t know whether you should 
inhibit your normal reactions.” He 
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NATURALNESS. IT’S ME’ 


shook his head as if deeply disturbed. 
“It’s a naturalness. It’s me. What- 
ever I feel about a game I try to con- 
vey to the squad. I do it the most 
natural way I can.” 

His evangelistic dedication to psy- 
chology gets its own particular test 
early this autumn when Northwest- 
ern meets the Orange Bowl and Rose 
Bowl champions, Oklahoma and 
Iowa, on successive Saturdays. The 
Oklahoma game next week in Evans- 
ton will be a test for the Sooners 
also. It is the first time that Okla- 
homa Coach Bud Wilkinson will 
send a team against a Big Ten oppo- 
nent. As such, it will be a partial vin- 
dication or indictment of the charge 
that Oklahoma’s record could never 
survive in Big Ten competition. 

“They definitely have a psycholog- 
ical advantage,” says Parseghian. 
“They’ve always had this thing 
thrown at them, that they couldn’t 
do as well in the Big Ten— that 
they’re not as good as the Big Ten — 
and now here’s the opportunity for 
them to prove that they are. But it’s 
one isolated game, see? They can get 
all charged up for this one game. It’s 
meaningful to them. It means every- 
thing to them. But we play them one 
week and who do we play the next 
week? Iowa! The Rose Bowl cham- 
pions! And that’s just a conference 
game to us.” He paused to consider 
the traumatic possibilities of the 
event. His pleasure that Northwest- 
ern is given any kind of a chance to 
win one game or both is offset by the 
fear that his team will be “over- 
built” by the press— for that is a psy- 
chological danger he cannot control. 
"But still,” he concedes, “it’s nice to 
have them talking about us and say- 
ing that we have a chance.” 

When Parseghian (pronounced par- 
see-gyun, with a hard “g”) arrived 
at Northwestern from Miami Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Ohio in 1956, the 
Wildcats were floundering so help- 
lessly that the Daily Northwestern, 
the student paper, demanded that 
NU drop out of the Big Ten. In 1956 
Parseghian and the Wildcats sur- 
prised everybody by winning four 
games, losing four and tying one with 


a squad that sometimes numbered 
23 players. The next season they sur- 
prised everybody even more by los- 
ing all nine games. It was North- 
western’s worst season in history — 
“and yet Ara was never so depressed 
as he was after the final game when 
he didn’t have any more games to 
look forward to, to work and hope 
for next week,” says Alex Agase, his 
chief aide. His faith was rewarded 
last season when NU won five of its 
first six games and pulled stunning 
upsets over Michigan (55-24) and 
Ohio State (21-0). “There are strate- 
gic upsets and then there are psycho- 
logical upsets,” he says. “Ours were 
psychological upsets.” Even though 
Northwestern lost its last three 
games, closed the season with five 
wins and four losses, and finished 
seventh in the Big Ten, Parseghian 
was credited by some writers as being 
the greatest psychologist in football 
since Knute Rockne. 

T his may be so, but there were dif- 
ferences between the two. Rockne 
was a Scandinavian, with light hair, 
a light complexion and a “light” per- 
sonality. Parseghian is of Armenian- 
French descent, with black hair, dark- 
complexion and a “dark” personality. 
“Life is complex as hell. My philoso- 
phy of life is a little bit different — 
not that I'm a pessimist, although 
I am in a certain sense.” He feels that 
another major war is inevitable be- 
cause families bicker, neighbors bick- 
er, cities and states bicker, and na- 
tions go to war. “That’s why I try 
to bring everybody close together 
when we’re participating,” he says. 

His psychological technique is sig- 
nificantly different from that at- 
tributed to Rockne. He uses no long, 
impassioned locker-room pep talks. 
“The game is not won by a pep talk 
on Saturday,” he says. “It’s won by 
preparation of your club from Mon- 
day until game time. If they’re not 
ready on Saturday, you’re not going 
to get them ready by trying to inspire 
them with a dog-eat-dog sermon on 
that day.” His own pregame tech- 
nique is one of agonized self-absorp- 
tion. He paces restlessly back and 


forth through the locker room and 
training room, mentally reviewing 
everything that has been done and 
everything that must be done. His 
players sit silently on their benches, 
hypnotically studying his anxiety 
syndrome. He moves relatively slow- 
ly at first — pace — pace . . . then raps 
a fist on a table with an explosive 
bang to punctuate some private 
thought— then faster . . . faster . . . 
faster . . . pace . . . pace . . . pace. 
An agonizing urgency fills the room 
as the sense of desire begins rising 
in his players, gradually at first, then 
tumultuously. By game time— after a 
prayer and a few stabilizing words 
(“He always tells us to face ourselves, 
to play only so that we can be proud 
of ourselves,” says one of his players) 
—their eagerness is at a bone-tearing, 
blood-chilling pitch. That’s when he 
unleashes them on the opposition. 

In the past, Parseghian was not 
above employing a few subtle gim- 
micks to shape the proper psychologi- 
cal atmosphere in his opponents. 
When his Miami team was playing 
Indiana — a Big Ten team and there- 
fore an awesome foe— at Blooming- 
ton in 1954, Parseghian thoughtfully 
brought along a special set of practice 
uniforms, a set that was as torn and 
patched as a convert’s conscience. 
When Miami went out to practice on 
Indiana’s home field, they looked 
like a bunch of urchins, sandlot raga- 
muffins of such shoddy caliber that 
even Indiana could grow overconfi- 
dent. The next day Miami — suddenly 
neat, trim and crisply purposeful — 
upset Indiana 6-0. Similarly, in 1955 
he brought his underdog Miami to 
Northwestern, sent it through a final 
ragged practice, then went to NU 
Coach Lou Saban, with whom he’d 
played on the Cleveland Browns, and 
pleaded with him not to be too tough 
the next day — “and really had him 
believing that stuff,” says Bill Rohr, 
varsity basketball coach at North- 
western and one of Parseghian’s clos- 
est friends. The next day Miami 
reeled off a 77-yard touchdown run 
on the first play from scrimmage 
(called back on a penalty), went on 
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The Triumph TR-3 takes the curse off all sorts of enviable competition record: 1st in class in practi- 

workaday driving chores. Transporting little Mary cally every major European Rally during the past 

to ballet class suddenly becomes “a man’s job.” The five years. 

lady of the house ceases to complain about meeting Drive a TR-3. You’ll like the fuel economy (up to 
the 6:02. 35 miles per gallon), the easy handling and the fun 

Sporting types will rejoice in the fact that the -part of which is saving the extra $500 you would 

Triumph offers 100 eager horses to go— disc brakes have to pay for any comparable sports car. 


to stop. This combination has helped build the car’: 



; Now’s the time for Triumph. Why wait? 

W5SH3E55F tr-3 

ONLY $2675* 

Six reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 

1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels for maxi- 
mum braking efficiency. 

2. 1991 cc. ENGINE 100 horsepower: top speed: 1 10 miles per hour; 
acceleration: 0-50 in 8 seconds. 

3. RACING CLUTCH : Heavy duty; woven lining to insure longer life. 

4. EXHAUST SYSTEM: 2 straight-through mufflers relieve back 
pressure, increase engine efficiency, 

5. FRAME. Rigid “X" type for stability: rust-proofed Sheffield steel. 

6. GEARBOX 4-speed; short throw; syneromesh in 2nd. 3rd and top. 
OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, hard top, rear seat, wire wheels, 
white walls, and others (ask your dealer). 

SERVICE Dealers in every state— over 700 in all— with service and parts. 

Entry, plus state and/or local taxes— slightly higher West Coast. 



How much 
will you save 
on your 
next car? 

$1350— if it’s a Triumph Sedan, the 
“ best engineered ” car in its class... 
and you get immediate delivery. 

Buying a new British Triumph Sedan 
right now is better than putting money 
in the bank. It costs SI, 000 less to own, 
$350 less to run, than the average car. 



You simply cannot get more value for 
the money in any car— not this year, 
not next year. 


And there’s no waiting for the fun 
you can have with the money you 
save. Because there’s no waiting for 
Triumph delivery. 

The Triumph is the “best engi- 
neered” of all economy cars... made 
by the people who make the famous 
TR-3 sports car. You can tell when 
you drive it. 

Triumph savings continue long past 
the purchase price. You get up to 40 
miles per gallon. It runs practically 
forever— up to 60,000 miles without a 
major overhaul. And the Triumph 
Sedan has a top speed of over 70 m.p.h. 
—cruises quietly all day at 65. 

Comfort? There’s more front seat 
head and leg room than in a typical 
American car. Yet the Triumph is 
5 feet shorter...muc/i easier to park. 

Stop in at your dealer’s today. See 
how much you can save on a new 
Triumph. Then drive right out in the 
“best engineered” car in its class. 


SEDAN ONLY $1699 LIST 
ESTATE WAGCN ONLY $1899 LIST 



*At U. S. Ports of Entry, plus state and/or 
local taxes. Slightly higher West Coast. White 
walls extra. 
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to beat Northwestern 25 14, and 
hastened Saban’s departure and Par- 
seghian’s arrival as NU coach. 

Today Parseghian rarely uses such 
artificial devices. He does have a host 
of signs mounted around the NU 
locker room and training room to 
help build morale: “The difference 
between mediocrity and greatness is 
a little extra effort," and “Luck is 
what happens when preparation 
meets opportunity" and “Progress is 
our most important product.” But 
he prefers to let the game itself offer 
its psychological opportunities. 

T he Michigan game of last year is 
a good example. His team had 
won its first three games, though it 
barely beat Minnesota 7 3 with a 
touchdown in the last 58 seconds of 
play. “Most of the boys thought we 
were ‘flat,’ that we hadn’t played a 
good game,” he says. “But we’d been 
over to Ann Arbor for two years in a 
row and we’d been beaten 34-20 and 
34-14. Now they were coming into 
our backyard and here was an oppor- 
tunity to even up matters. Repay 
a debt — a little revenge aspect here.” 
There was also the little matter of 
reports circulating around Evanston 
that Michigan people felt North- 
western could never beat Michigan 
because NU didn’t have “tradition.” 
All week long Parseghian hammered 
the "no tradition” theme at his play- 
ers. The result : Northwestern rushed 
over four touchdowns in a seven- 


minute span, built up a stunning 
43-0 lead in the first half and scored 
more points on Michigan than any 
other team in 67 years. 

It is the brief, frenetic, superhu- 
man effort, its psychological motives 
and its emotional aftermath, that in- 
trigue Parseghian. “There are great 
ranges here to be explored,” he says, 
“ranges above and beyond what we 
realize. Emotional peaks — the abil- 
ity to do things you just wouldn’t 
realize you could do.” Parseghian is 
not notably bookish about psychol- 
ogy; he has read few works on the 
subject. But he is an empiricist, ex- 
amining and re-examining with deep 
introspection his own experiences. 
Once, when he was at Miami, the 
home of a friend caught fire. Par- 
seghian raced to the scene, saw three 
or four men struggling futilely with a 
heavy fire hose, picked it up himself 
and dragged it into position. “How 
did I do it — something three men 
couldn’t do? Why did it happen?” 
he asks. He knows the physiology of 
the event— “the old adrenaline be- 
gan flowing.” But why? How long 
could it sustain him? How much 
physical effort above the normal 
could he have brought to the job? 
What motives would be needed to 
duplicate that effort? Parseghian is 
apt to go through this sort of search- 
ing self-analysis after almost any ex- 
perience he considers important. 

Parseghian not only has the ques- 
tions but he has his own self-con- 
tained laboratory — a highly volatile 

continued 
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metabolism — in which to seek the 
answers. After an important game 
he frequently cannot sleep for 32 
hours or more. “It takes me a long 
time to unwind,” he says. On Satur- 
day night he looks at the movies of 
the game. Then about midnight or 
1 a.m. he goes to bed— but not to 
sleep. “At 2 or 3 o’clock I get up, get 
out the car and start driving around, 
just driving around because I can’t 
sleep,” he says. “Then maybe I’ll 
come back and lie down again, then 
get up and have a cup of coffee and 
go out and get the paper.” On Sun- 
day morning he plays with his three 
children. At noon he’s back in his 
office, starting on 10 hours of work 
in preparation for the next game. 
Not until Sunday night can he sleep 
—and sometimes not well then. 

In more critical personal moments 
he meets the challenge, then ap- 
proaches a near-physical collapse. 
Some years ago his son Mikie, now 
4, fell down and cut his lip. “Ara 
couldn’t drive him to the doctor,” 
recalls Parseghian’s mother. “He was 
too upset. He had to hold Michael 
while Kathleen did the driving.” Just 
about a year ago Mikie began chok- 
ing on an ice cream stick. Parseghian 
picked him up by the heels and 
pounded the stick loose. Then, while 
Mikie romped away to play, Par- 
seghian sank to his knees in a state of 
near collapse and for many moments 
was unable to summon the strength 
to rise. “You wonder what happens 
to you,” he says broodingly. “You 
wonder what happens.” 

In football he doesn’t always won- 
der, however. For his players, his own 
best therapy is a calculated program 
of fun and informality. Both come 
easy for him. He has a sense of hu- 
mor that leans to the prankish and 
an informality that is as pervasive as 
laughter. His players call him "Ara,” 
never "Coach” or “Mr.” “He em- 
pathizes with us well,” says Andy 
Cvercko, an accomplished and in- 
telligent tackle who graduated last 
June. “He's found the line that com- 
mands respect without reserve.” 
During practice, Parseghian substi- 
tutes an elaborate game of tag for 
wind sprints (with the losers jogging 
a lap around the field). He leads cal- 
isthenics himself (“He’s very con- 
scious of his weight; he can’t go by a 
scale without getting on it,” says 
Tom Healion, Northwestern’s train- 
er) and sometimes he runs pass pat- 


terns to give defensive backs the joy- 
ful catharsis of racking up the coach. 
From time to time he and his assist- 
ants choose up sides among the line- 
men for a touch-football game. “Then 
toward the end of the week we taper 
off physically to build up psychologi- 
cally,” he says. “I learned this from 
Paul Brown, this tapering at the 
end of the week— I mean really ta- 
pering. The boys get all enthused 
and the mental aspect builds up be- 
cause they’re not working as hard 
physically.” 

E ssentially a conservative coach 
who prefers a ground-hugging 
“possession” offense, Parseghian has 
a lively imagination and a rare sense 
of timing. Last season he came up 
with a dazzling series of widespread 
pass patterns that apparently violated 
his deepest convictions about football 
strategy. “They worked for four 
touchdowns and broke up two ball 
games the first six times we tried 
them,” says Alex Agase. The reason? 
He knew when and how to use them. 
In NU’s first two wins last year, over 
preseason favorites Washington State 
(29-28(andStanford (28-0), the Wild- 
cats controlled the ball for two-thirds 
of the time and divided their plays on 
a conservative, low-risk basis of nine 
running plays for every pass. Then, 
with Parseghian’s habits and prefer- 
ences fairly well established in the 
minds of scouts, NU went up against 
Michigan and erupted in a pass-happy 
series of spread-formation plays out 
of an unbalanced line that stunned 
the Wolverines — “because we thought 
they were looking for a conventional 
attack out of the conventional T for- 
mation,” says Parseghian. 

Most of his football strategy came 
along with Parseghian from Miami. 
He also imported another commodity 
of somewhat mystical value: a brown 
suit “that’s getting a little shiny,” 
says his wife. “I’m not superstitious 
in the normal sense of the word,” he 
insists. He is not superstitious just as 
he is not pessimistic. He only happens 
to wear a brown suit to every game. 
He only happens to have worn a 
brown suit to every game since his sec- 
ond year at Miami iwhen his record 
rose from 7-3 to 8 1). For many years 
it was the same brown suit, altered for 
style and girth. (Parseghian has put 
on about 10 or 15 pounds since his 
playing days and now stands 5 feet 
9Yz inches and weighs 205 pounds.) 
When he moved from Miami to 
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Northwestern, Parseghian decided 
that "a new job deserved a new suit” 
—a brown one. Then Northwestern 
lost all but one of its first six games 
under Parseghian. He fumbled around 
in the trunk, found the old brown suit 
and carried it hopefully down to the 
stadium and on a road trip. The Wild- 
cats promptly won their last three 
games. His long losing streak the next 
season, brown suit and all, finally 
convinced Parseghian that no super- 
stition in the world could save a game. 
Nevertheless, he still keeps the old 
brown suit in his locker, just in ease. 

Another item of athletic signifi- 
cance in the Parseghian wardrobe is 
Mrs. Parseghian’s mink coat. Before 
the start of last season, her husband 
promised her he would buy her one if 
NU won five games. “At the time, 
five wins seemed like asking for the 
moon,”saysMrs. Parseghian. NU won 
five of its first six games— and no 
more. “What kills Ara is that I just 
got it,” she says. “If we'd won one 
more, it wouldn’t have been so bad." 

Mrs. Parseghian accepts the bur- 
den of her seasonal widowhood calm- 
ly. She has painted most of the rooms 
in their three-bedroom, brown-and- 
white prefabricated home herself and 
after months of “gentle urging” failed 
to arouse the carpenter in her hus- 
band, she built the shelves in the ga- 
rage. "Ara isn’t too happy with them 
esthetically,” she says, “but at least 
they’re there.” Their house, on a 
quiet, suburban, looped-end street 
called Lockerbie Lane in Wilmette, 
has a spacious lawn that Parseghian 


attacks regularly and intensely. “Al- 
though now,” his wife owns, “he tends 
to work on the front lawn and encour- 
ages me to work on the backyard where 
it doesn’t show.” 

Working on the lawn is a physical 
and nervous outlet for Parseghian. 
When he is sitting around, says his 
wife, he can get worked up merely by 
watching a boxing match on TV. His 
other physical outlet is golf— “at 
which he’ll cheerfully beat your brains 
in,” says one friend. His game, once 
regularly in the low 70s, has suffered 
somewhat from a hip injury that end- 
ed his football playing career. "I have 
restricted inner rotation on the right 
hip,” he says clinically. “I used to be 
able to hit the long ball — I mean real- 
ly the long ball — but no more.” 

Parseghian clearly inherited his 
temperament from his French-born 
mother and his looks from his Arme- 
nian-born father. The elder Parse- 
ghian, Michael, a sturdily built man 
in his mid-60s, was born in Moosh, 
Armenia, now a part of Turkey. In 
his teens he moved to Smyrna, Tur- 
key, enrolled at the Border Mission 
schoof and learned English as weff as 
French, Italian, Greek and Turkish 
Aramaic. When barely 20, he moved 
to Athens, got a job, and— to escape 
Turkey’s atrocities in the Balkans — 
came to the U.S. He arrived in De- 
cember 1916, was drafted in March 
1917 and sent to France as a liaison 
man between French and American 
officers. Back in Paris on leave, he 
met Amelie Bonneau, fell in love, pro- 
posed and arranged to bring her to 
the U.S. after the war. He did— a 
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year after he returned to Akron and 
landed a job in the travel bureau of 
the First National Bank because of 
his linguistic ability. He is now man- 
ager of foreign exchange and of the 
travel bureau in the bank. On May 21, 
1923 Ara was born among the “gum 
mines,” as the rubber plants of Akron 
are called. He was named after an Ar- 
menian king of about the ninth cen- 
tury B.C. who became something of a 
legend in Armenia’s struggle to be free. 

'Through most of their youth, Par- 
seghian and his brother Gerard— two 
years his senior — were cultivated as 
carefully as hothouse orchids. “Ara 
was the quietest boy in the family,” 
says his mother, who still speaks with 
a soft French accent. “I never once 
thought he’d grow up to be an ath- 
lete.” As young Parseghian grew to 
school age he became more boisterous 
and his parents became stricter. Not 
unreasonably, they wanted their sons 
to grow up intact. Their father im- 
pressed upon them the profound ad- 
vantages of an understanding of the 
arts — books, music, painting and the 
dance. The boys, on the other hand, 
affected a fashionable dumbness that 
they felt fitted in nicely with the 
times and their crowd. But with their 
father’s prodding and their mother’s 
predilection for berets, they had their 
work cut out for them around the 
gum mines. 

W ITH the inevitability of fate, the 
day came when Gerard returned 
home without his beret. Some older 
boys had taken it and Gerard, remem- 
bering his parents’ admonitions, had 
not fought back. His father patiently- 
explained that he must always defend 
himself— and sent him out to reclaim 
his beret. “I saw Ara listening to all 
this and I should have known what 
would happen,” says the elder Parse- 
ghian. Within a few day's, 8-year-old 
Ara had beaten up an 11 -year-old 
bully and the victim’s father marched 
militantly up a long hill to Parse- 
ghian’s house to complain. “I just 
asked him if he expected an 8-year-old 
boy not to fight back," says hisfather. 

Thus the restrictions were gradu- 
ally relaxed. Parseghian began going 
down to the Akron YMCA at Bowery 
and Center streets to play basketball. 
"Years afterward, I didn’t know 
which I loved more — basketball or 
football — or which I wanted to 
coach,” says Parseghian. He coached 
both the freshman football and bas- 
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ketball teams in 1950, “and he still 
has an exceptional shooting eye,” 
says Bill Rohr. Only one sport was 
ruled out for the Parseghian boys: 
football. “Mom was afraid we’d get 
hurt,” says Parseghian. Gerry never 
did play football, and Parseghian re- 
strained himself— fretfully— until he 
was a junior in high school. Then he 
went out secretly for the South Akron 
High team and promptly won a first- 
string assignment as a guard. The 
crisis came when he had to get his 
parents’ written permission to play 
the game. The announcement that he 
had been playing touched off a long 
siege of scolding, pleading, counter- 
pleading and pained reasoning. At 
length, Parseghian’s parents signed 
the paper — reluctantly. “I still can- 
not go to see the game,” says his 
mother. “My heart gets too excited. 
My heart beats too much.” 

Parseghian’s playing career was 
checkered with interruptions and in- 
juries. After graduating from South 
Akron, he enrolled at Akron Univer- 
sity, then quit to join the Navy, and 
eventually won a starting fullback 
assignment on the pro-laden wartime 
Great Lakes Naval Station team, 
though he had only two years of high 
school experience. But he injured an 
ankle just before the season opened 
and never played a game for Great 
Lakes. After the war he enrolled at 
Miami of Ohio, where he earned Little 
All-America laurels under Sid Gill- 
man, now coach of the Los Angeles 
Rams. But it was Paul Brown who had 
made a profound impact on Parse- 
ghian as coach at Great Lakes, and 
when the Cleveland Browns drafted 
him after the 1947 season, he quit 
school with six semester hours to go 
to join them. “I was 24 or 25 years 
old then and didn’t have too many 
years left," he says. “The money 
looked pretty good to me and I want- 
ed to give the pros a whirl.” 

The money also enabled him to 
think about getting married. In Sep- 
tember 1947 he’d seen Kathleen Da- 
vis in a restaurant in Oxford, Ohio— 
“and it was just one of those things 
that hit you like that! Bang!” he 
says. He wooed her rather impetuously 
and doggedly. “I thought he was a 
little bossy,” Mrs. Parseghian says 
now. “This was one field in which he 
didn’t like competition. He didn’t 
want me to go out with other boys.” 
They married in December 1948 — and 
now have three children— 9-year-old 
Karan, Kristan, 7, and Mikie, 4. 
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Parseghian played one full season 
with Cleveland, then, in the second 
game of his second season, received 
the hip injury that ended his playing 
days. The association with Paul 
Brown, though brief, has had a last- 
ing effect on Parseghian. Superficially 
he appears to be Brown’s complete 
opposite— intense, volatile, highly 
emotional, while Brown is cool, aloof 
and firmly self-disciplined. “But he's 
a very intense person, too,” says Par- 
seghian. “More so than you’d ever be- 
lieve. I know I say a lot of things Paul 
said because he said them while I 
was playing for him. But I don’t 
say them like Paul says them. I wish 
I could. There’s no one I know who 
controls the psychological aspect of 
football better than he does.” 

Parseghian first earned an oppor- 
tunity to apply Brown’s methods in 
1950 when Woody Hayes, then head 
coach at Miami, recommended that 
the athletic board hire him as an as- 
sistant. Parseghian guided Miami’s 
freshman team to a perfect four-game 
season, and when Hayes left to become 
head coach at Ohio State in 1951, 
Parseghian succeeded him at Miami. 
The tension between the two men ap- 
parently started then. Some— includ- 
ing Hayes— have said that it was 
Hayes's recommendation that landed 
Parseghian the job; others just as 
intimate with the situation insist 
Hayes pointedly refrained from rec- 
ommending Parseghian. The latter, 
for his part, believes the whole matter 
is exaggerated. “We don’t love each 
other— no!” he says. “We’ve had our 
arguments and personal differences 
but he was always good to me when 
I was coaching for him. He gave me 
the opportunity to start at Miami. I 
think he's a very emotional person. 
He’s impulsive. He has just as much 
intensity to win as I have. But I 
think we’re friends. We wouldn’t slash 
at each other’s throat. He probably 
doesn’t approve of the way I do things 
and maybe I don’t approve of the 
way he does things. But you’ll find 
these differences all over the country. 
I think our personal combat has 
been grossly magnified.” 

Infiveyearsat Miami, Parseghian’s 
teams won the Mid-American confer- 
ence championship twice, finished sec- 
ond three times, were undefeated and 
untied once, and carved a 39-6-1 rec- 
ord. “It helped for him to have a good 
record,”saysStuHolcomb, Northwest- 
ern’s athletic director. “With thatrec- 
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ord, nobody doubted he could win.” 

Parseghian was actually the third 
Northwestern coach within an 11- 
month period. In February 1955 Bob 
Voigts, who had taken NU to the Rose 
Bowl in 1949, resigned. He was suc- 
ceeded by his chief assistant, Lou Sa- 
ban, who earned only one tie in nine 
games in 1955. In a massive upheav- 
al caused by alumni unrest, NU Ath- 
letic Director Ted Payseur resigned 
under pressure, and Holcomb was 
hired to replace him. He found the 
place in a shambles. NU had won 
only one Big Ten game in three years. 
Teams were dropping off the schedule 
because the crowds were dwindling, 
football players were dropping out 
of school and there was the business 
with the student editors who demand- 
ed that NU drop out of the Big Ten. 
Holcomb knew he had to move swift- 
ly. Saban withdrew as coach several 
days after Holcomb took over. A week 
later Parseghian was hired. Then he 
went to work on the schedule— the 
beefy one that is being played this 
year. The point was to convince peo- 
ple NU wasn't dropping out of big- 
time football. 

P ARSEGhian’s problem was find- 
ing players who could survive 
such a schedule. He had to move 
quickly simply to stop the flow of NU 
players to other schools, to persuade 
players like Cvercko, Willmer Fow- 
ler and Sam Johnson — all recruited 
by Saban— to remain with him. ‘‘The 
first time I met Ara I knew that this 
was a man with confidence, this was a 
man I could play for,” says Cvercko. 
Ultimately only four of Saban’s men 
survived through 1958, their senior 
year, but by that time Parseghian 
had enjoyed some small success in 
recruiting. 

The impact of all this was slow and 
uncertain. In 1956, when NU racked 
up its 4-4-1 record, Northwestern was 
so undermanned that it barely had 
enough players at times for a full- 
scale scrimmage. The next year, when 
NU lost nine games. Parseghian 
didn’t have the manpower to relieve 
the pressure of 33 injuries. So he had 
to turn to sophomores who were un- 
prepared for the rigors of a Big Ten 
schedule. They took the brunt of the 
nine beatings, then in a tribute to 
Parseghian 's psychological powers 
bounced back savagely last year to 
lead NU to its exceptional early- 
season record. 

‘‘This is the first year I will be 
continued 
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Jockey 


character Character in a product, like character in a man, 
can be sensed instinctively. In this dramatic new Jockey brand sport shirt, you 
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coaching a team with three classes— 
senior class, a junior class and a soph- 
omore class,” Parseghian says. ‘‘I 
think this will make a difference in 
our depth.” It is also the year that 
opponents will be gunning for XU. 

The problem has stimulated, not 
stymied, Parseghian. ‘‘Whether we 
are strong enough physically to ac- 
cept the challenge remains to be 
seen,” he says. He is hard at work 
exploring how to supplement — or re- 
place— the single-game psychological 
stimulus with a desirable season-long 
psychological atmosphere. Chalked 
on a blackboard in his movie room 
under Dyche Stadium are the 14 
“building blocks” of that atmos- 
phere: tradition ( “Is it a winning tra- 
dition or a losing one?”), confidence, 
coaching (“How do the boys feel 
about you, and how do you feel about 
them?”), ability, leadership, sched- 
ule, injuries, environment (“How 
clean and well equipped is your lock- 
er room? Your training room?”), con- 
dition, equipment, luck, officials, aca- 
demic standards and, of course, con- 
ference regulations. 

But it is an intangible that most in- 
trigues Parseghian: “the meaningful- 
ness of the game.” It is a subtle and 
complex thing that must be built 
into a cohesive whole by the coach. 
“A fourth-string player who thinks 
he’s a pretty good football player is 
not going to have the same attitude 
as the first-string player,” says Par- 
seghian. “This is a big coaching 
problem. The emotional involvement 
of each boy is different depending 
upon what the game means to him.” 
As he said this last week, Parseghian 
set his hands parallel to each other, 
about three inches apart. “To have 
the right type of morale, the range 
of what the game means must be as 
narrow as possible,” he says. “If 
your range is like that" — he nar- 
rowed the gap to an inch — “where 
your fourth-stringer feels he's a real 
part of the game, then you’re going 
to have wonderful morale. The 
fourth-stringers have got to feel they 
belong. ‘Without you we couldn’t 
prepare.’ That’s what I try to im- 
press them with. 

“I don’t have all the answers,” 
Parseghian concludes. “Maybe I’m 
making a bigger thing out of it than 
it really is. But I’ll say this— I wish 
I could control it. If you could con- 
trol this one factor, you’d be amazed 
at the things you could do.” end 
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TENNIS: MESSAGE FROM THE SPONSOR 

Sirs : 

After reading your article Olmedo: The 
Enigma of Tennis (ST, Sept. 7 ), I feel that 
it needs correction in a few minor re- 
spects, as it relates to the so-called Ol- 
medo incident during the National Clay 
Courts matches at River Forest. 

First, while it may he significant for 
Mr. Murray’s character analysis, the 
truth is that Alex was recognized instant- 
ly when he appeared at the club gate, and 
greeted by the tournament press chief, 
Bob Kubicek. Alex refused to enter and 
wanted to know only the directions to a 
sporting goods company, where he was 
to meet Ferry Jones. 

Second, it was the River Forest Tennis 
Club, the National Clay Courts Tourna- 
ment, the game of tennis and the spec- 
tators who were insulted by Alex, not vice 
versa. The tennis club planned the largest 
welcome that had ever been shown to a 
visiting player. Dr. Oscar Benavides, Pe- 
ruvian Consul General in Chicago, more 
than a hundred Peruvians living in the 
Chicago area, and tournament officials 
planned to meet Olmedo at the airport. 
All this fell through when Alex declined 
to inform us of his arrival time and, in 
fact, refused telephone calls in New York 
when we tried to find out his arrival time. 
We at the River Forest Tennis Club pride 
ourselves upon the welcome and atten- 
tion to all players. 

Third, he did not “have” to play four 
matches in one day but rather insisted 
upon it after winning the first three easi- 
ly. The ostensible reason was that he 
would thereby be ready for Segal the next 
day. It is notable that his fourth opponent 
said to the Invitations Chairman, “Gee 
whiz, Mr. Evans, I think Alex was trying 
to lose to me, but I was so bad he just 
couldn’t.” The significance of this was 
lost until the following day. 

Fourth, he said an official “started” the 
booing. This is completely false. 

Finally, Alex’s quote implied that the 
River Forest Club puts on the tennis 
tournament for money. This is simply lu- 
dicrous. Several hundred of our members 
spend thousands of hours from January of 
each year preparing for the tournament. 
These same workers also subscribe for the 
season and box-seat tickets which under- 
write the expenses. Sixty percent of the 
gross profit goes to the USLTA, 10% to 
the Western Association and 10% to the 
Chicago Association; the balance of 20% 
goes to the club. In 1958 the club received 
less than $20 from the tournament! 

The RFTC members do this work in 
the interest of promoting amateur tennis. 
Alex in just one hour did more harm to 
tennis than can be measured. 

C. P. Hennessy 
General chairman, USLTA 
Clay Court Championships 
River Foresl, III. 
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TENNIS: WHERE IS THE FUN? 

Sirs: 

“The life of a tennis player is hard. Peo- 
ple think it is fun. It isn’t.” With this 
quote from Olmedo, James Murray ends 
his excellent portrait of the tennis “enig- 
ma.” Isn’t it about time that the fun was 
put back in tennis? It used to be fun, you 
know. Tournaments, except for the big 
international and national events, used to 
be informal and relaxed; the game itself 
emphasized strategy and change of pace. 

1 think the promoters have taken over 
the game as they have so many other 
sports. Big and little self-perpetuating 
chairmen of this or that committee are 
organizing ever more elaborate tourna- 
ments, putting the pressure on overplayed 
competitors to appear for “their” tourna- 
ment and generally making their pres- 
ences felt. 

They do it, so they tell us, for “the 
good of tennis” and players better coop- 
erate in playing in "their” tournaments 
and participating in all the mishmash of 
receptions and ceremonies because "look 
what tennis had done for them." 

Well, what has modern tennis done for 
them? I think we are in an era of confused 
kids rapidly brought to their top form by 
eager promoters of the "amateur” game, 
who stay there for a year or two to win 
the necessary handful of titles to turn pro 
and make $100,000. That done, I suspect 
they will disappear quietly and be lost to 
tennis because, as Olmedo and others 
have testified, over the pressure-laden 
years they lost their love for the game. 

If the organizers of tennis are serious 
in their constantly reiterated claim that 
they are out to make tennis a truly na- 
tional game then they are setting about 
it the wrong way. Tennis needs partici- 
pants, not spectators. The Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with its local and re- 
gional tennis programs, does a far greater 
job, quietly and effectively, than all thp 
Perry Joneses, big and little, will ever do. 

The game itself is getting dull. The big 
serve with only a feeble return or none at 
all has emasculated the game. How many 
times do we read that so-and-so won the 
match because “he was able to break his 
opponent’s serve”? That’s tennis? 

If we can’t get. the promoters out and 
make tennis fun again, then let’s get pro- 
fessional managers in to run a professional 
sport. Perry Jones, who reminds me more 
and more of Cus D'Amato, can manage 
his tigers openly, pay them a decent wage 
and they will no longer have to wonder 
what in heaven’s name made them take 
up a sport that consumes their lives, pays 
nothing and earns them as much abuse as 
praise. Personally, I have the greatest 
sympathy for Alex Olmedo, whose values 
are not nearly as “confused” as those of 
the people who run tennis. 

John Earl Nieder 

Omaha, Neb. 


TENNIS: WICKED DICHOTOMY 


Sirs: 

Much has been made of Olmedo’s per- 
formance at the River Forest Tennis 
Club. I think the tournament officials 
and the press should be reminded by 
someone that Olmedo is an amateur play- 
er, presumed to play for the love of the 
game. Certainly his actions on the court 
were bad manners. But to berate him and 
crucify him for the bad performance, to 
have a newspaper editorialize against him 
and officials claim tha'. he is “bad” for 
tennis is quite out of keeping. 

The trouble lies in tennis’ wicked di- 
chotomy: on the one hand, a huge or- 
ganizational and promotional machine 
fighting for its share of public attention; 
on the other, a handful of youngsters 
with a relatively small vested interest in 
the game without whom the whole thing 
would collapse. To me tennis today is the 
most hypocritical sport in the world. 

Anne Springer 

Toledo, Ohio 

TENNIS: HE ASKED FOR IT 

Sirs: 

Alex Olmedo might have been again 
given to moods at Forest Hills, but re- 
member, it was Barry MacKay who lost 
the decisive match. 

MacKay’s overconfidence (“I’ll win 
tomorrow, you can count on it" and his 
statement to Perry Jones that he felt he 
could beat any amateur in the world ) 
combined with Perry Jones’s talk of five 
in a row, I think, were just as much to 
blame. 

Talbert says that this was not a mere 
psychological thrust but that there ap- 
peared sound reasoning for such an op- 
timistic outlook. 

To me, that is about the dumbest psy- 
chology possible. It might be good pro- 
motional fare in professional boxing, but 
in amateur sports it is an excellent way 
to get your ears pinned back. 

Boh IIundley 

Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

TENNIS: WHERE IS THE IMPROVEMENT? 

Sirs: 

Everything Olmedo says about play- 
ing amateur tennis is certainly true. This 
boy has been exploited by Mr. Jones and 
American tennis. Look for the parallel 
between his case and that of Pancho 
Gonzales. 

Tennis is schizophrenic, therefore un- 
happy. On the one hand there are gener- 
ous handouts for the top amateurs. On 
the other, there is poverty and sweat for 
the underdogs. As in boxing, the latter 
are “opponents” who can’t win but will 
put up a game against the stars. Every- 
one in tennis knows this and the time for 
a change is now. 

For years we blamed the eastern mo- 
guls. Now, with the West in command, 
where is the improvement? Mr. Jones 
certainly was out of his depth in the 
Davis Cup matches, as Murray implies. 
The evil practices, according to Olmedo, 
have not ceased. Exactly what are we 
going to do about it? 

William R. Cox 

Studio City, Calif. 
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DO 

EAGLES ' 1 
SUFFER FROM 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH? 

Five New York doctors recently announced 
that they have never yet had an eagle walk into 
their offices suffering from the terrible itching 
and burning agony of athlete's foot. They 
refused to comment about Philadelphia where 
they do have Philadelphia Eagles. To get the 
real facts about eagles and athlete's foot, you'd 
probably have to sec an Aetosophile*. 

However, we know a secret that lets you get 
rid of athlete's foot itch so fast you almost 
can’t believe you had it. 

The secret is a new kind of painless iodine,** 
world’s greatest antiseptic. You sec, every- 
body knows iodine is best for infections, even 
athlete’s foot — except that it burns tissue. 

But now scientists have made iodine com- 
pletely safe for you to use on even the most 
tender skin. And you can get this new painless 
iodine in a special kit called Isodine" Athlete's 
Foot Treatment . . . with this medical com- 
bination that 9 out of 10 doctors (New York, 
Philadelphia, or any city) recommend : 

First, there's Isodine 1 - Liquid. This kills the 
infecting organism by contact. 

Second, there arc Q-Tip 11 Swabs to let you 
apply the liquid efficiently and hygicnically. 

Third, there's Medicated Powder to spray in 
socks and shoes to help prevent re-infection. 

If you use our kit conscientiously and as 
we direct, we guarantee you'll never scream 
like an eagle because you can't get rid of that 
terrible athlete's foot itch. 

In fact, the Isodine Athlete's Foot Treat- 
ment Kit must gel rid 
of your athlete's foot 
— must prevent its re- 
turn— or your money 
back. Only SI. 35 for 
all three— liquid, pow- 
der, and swabs — in 
one convenient kit. 
•Eagle-lover 
••Polyvinylpyirolidone- 
lodine complex (U. S. Pat. 
12739922) 

•mocol Corp., Pltiyle* Pork, Dover, Delaware 
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FISHING: HAVE ROD, WILL TRAVEL 

Sirs: 

Roderick Haig-Brown’s article on the 
Pacific salmon ( The Fish That Runs in 
Millions, SI, Sept. 7) was a masterpiece. 
My only disappointment was that it was 
too short. His lyric yet disciplined style, 
his profound firsthand knowledge of fish 
and nature made this the most enjoyable 
reading in a long time. I wish you would 
furnish Mr. Haig-Brown with an air travel 
credit card and an expense account and 
turn him loose all over this country and 
Canada. The results should be worthwhile 
to you and your readers. 

Betty Radlett 

New York City 
Sirs: 

He really knows his fish, his history and 
obviously loves angling as much as week- 
end fishermen whose occasional catch pro- 
vides the memories for a lifetime. 

J. B. Henke 

Chicago 

BOXING: REVERSE SPECTACULAR 

Sirs: 

From where we sat watching our little 
ol’ 21-inch optic, it seems that your Mar- 
tin Kane is giving Brother Fullmer just a 
little bit too much credit for skill that 
might have been labeled a fortunate com- 
bination of fleetness and fear (Victory 
According to Plan A, SI, Sept. 7 ). 

We’ve been told many times, of course, 
that we cannot really see a fight on TV, 
but it still looked to us as though Fullmer 
throughout most of the recent contest was 
in the unenviable position of a stranger 
caught in the wrong corner of the bar when 
the bottles started to fly, and was just 
plumb lucky that some of his frantic ef- 
forts to escape happened to bear fruit, 
and that Basilio, in his efforts to make the 
fight, was a little short on aim. 

One of these days we hope to see a 
scrapper like Basilio take the sensible 
view of an affair like the last and let the 
backward 50-yard dash experts come to 
him. It may make a long and boring eve- 
ning, but perhaps it could be arranged in 
several parts, like the spectaculars. 

R. M. Freestone Jr. 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

BASEBALL: DODGER DANDY 

Sirs: 

I had intended not to renew my sub- 
scription to Sports Illustrated (much 
as I love it) because I should read less and 
rest my eyes more. But the wonderful 
photograph of one of my favorite Dodgers, 
Don Drysdale ( Dodger Dandy, SI, Aug. 
31 ), made me decide to renew. I do not 
know Don personally, but because of his 
reputation for sounding off this season I 
would like to draw attention to an act of 
real sportsmanship. When a dropped fly 
ball in Milwaukee recently prevented his 
being the winning pitcher, he did not 
complain. Following the game, he went 
out of his way to praise the ability of the 
boy who had dropped the ball, and Don 
was happy over the Dodger victory. 

Nellie Korp 

Riverside, Calif. 


Sirs: 

For your desperate suburbanite rentiers 
beset with starlings (Events & Discov- 
eries, Aug. 31), I offer the solution 
evolved after a staff conference at Fort 
Bragg, N.C. in the best traditions of the 
Army — for what that’s worth. 

At one unusually long staff conference 
the Chief of Staff said in a clear, loud 
voice, “Sandy! We have a letter from one 
of the ladies of the garrison stating that 
she is very much concerned about the 
vast number of starlings that have taken 
over the post. She further states that it 
is well known that starlings are a menace 
to songbirds and are known to drive them 
out of the area. The lady suggests that 
something be done to get rid of these 
pests, and offers to help. Sandy, I’m buck- 
ing this to you for necessary action." 

I was stunned. I knew a starling when 
I saw one, of course, and the mess they 
can make, but their evil influence on the 
life of songbirds was beyond me. I said, 
“General, sir, I’m just a city boy. I know 
very little about birds, and I would wel- 
come suggestions from some of you coun- 
try boys — generals and colonels present 
as to methods of getting rid of these 
pests.” 

It appeared to be playtime. From the 
group came such suggestions as, “You’ve 
got money, Sandy — buy some stuffed owls 
and put them in the trees.” “Have your 
electrical crew wire the trees with shock 
power.” “Ask the provost marshal to pro- 
vide a shotgun parly.” “Turn out the fire 
department, ringing bells and .sounding 
sirens." And so forth and so forth. 

The following Monday the staff confer- 
ence again took place. 

“Sandy!” shouted the C. of S. “What 
have you to report on a plan to eliminate 
the starlings on this post that chase away 
the songbirds and generally make such a 
racket and mess that they’re a bloody 
nuisance?” 

"Sir,” I replied, “f have received many 
notes of advice, but out of the lot I have 
decided to act on that received from the 
lady of the garrison to wit, to fill cooky 
tins with crankcase oil and birdseed lav- 
ishly sprinkled thereon. It is believed that 
starlings eating this meas will become in- 
fertile and so no longer be a nuisance to 
this post. The ingredients are ready for 
use; the provost marshal is ready to place 
the lethal weapons wherever starlings 
gather together with neatly lettered 
signs to be placed behind each cooky tin. 
In order to make certain that songbirds 
of the post do not partake of this luscious 
meal which might make them sterile or 
their eggs infertile, the sign clearly states, 
FOR STARLINGS ONLY.” 

William L. Saunders 
Lieut. Colonel, USA (ret.) 
Fayetteville, N.C. 

THE CLAN 

Sirs: 

The clear-eyed, healthy, wholesome and 
natural beauty of Joanne DiMaggio Web- 
ber (Baton the Back, Sept. 7) was one 
of the finest surprise dividends ever sup- 
plied by your excellent magazine. 

The DiMaggios are quite a clan. 

Robert F. Wittsten 

riainfield, N.J. 
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New Kodiak Cavaloade Projector, only 


Now you can own a new. lower cost model of 
the famous $149.50 Kodak Cavalcade Projector. 
This one has the same automatic action — you 
turn it on, it does the rest. The big difference is 
the price — only SI 24.50. 

You put on hi", bright shows — up to 40 slides 
in a row — with no work at all! Your Cavalcade 
changes slides quietly, dependably — at the time 
intervals you choose. You reverse, repeal, edit 
— show slides in any order you wish. 

Your pictures stay sharp on the screen — no 
refocusing no matter how many you show — 
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through the brilliant f 3.5 lens. 
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‘Mr. Rockne 
Would Have 
Liked That ’ 


Yesterday ... in South Bend, Knute Rockne took 
up dancing, one Live Wire protege recalls fondly 


O NE summer something happened 
in South Bend, Indiana, where 
I grew up. I don’t remember just how 
it all began, but that doesn’t matter. 
What does is that the new summer 
playground at the Laurel School be- 
came a place where life took on new 
meaning for all of us. Because a man 
named Mr. Rockne was our director. 

There it was, a brand-new play- 
ground. It had a clean gravel surface 
with well-marked play areas for 
games. There were plenty of nice new 
softballs and bats and smooth white 
volleyballs and nets and a basketball 
court. There were swings of every kind 
and size, seesaws, a sandbox and a 
new shiny Maypole that didn’t creak 
—all safely enclosed by a wire fence 
you could see through. All of these 
things alone would have made a hap- 
py enough summer. But it was Mr. 
Rockne who made this the most im- 
portant summer of our lives. 

Before this, summer vacations had 
been dreary, as I recall. There weren't 
many things we could do, once the 
Fourth of July picnic and Circus Day 
were past. We played hopscotch with 
a piece of broken glass (there always 
seemed to be plenty of that around), 
and when there were a few more of us 
we played “one o’ cat,” using as a 
softball an old black cotton stock- 
ing stuffed with rags. 

We never went near the school. 
Laurel School was named for one 
little tree growing at the corner. It 
was a scowling, dark brick building set 
in a grassless, dusty play yard, the 
bareness of which was relieved by a 
single, rusty swing set and a lonely, 
half-tilted Maypole. Even these were 
forbidden us by a wooden fence on 


which kidshad scrawled sen- 
timents denoting a certain 
disenchantment with the 
state of things. 

But in the summer of Mr. 
Knute Rockne, all this was 
changed. There was some- 
thing to get up for in the 
morning now. All the chores 
had to be got out of the 
way before the playground 


opened at one o clock. Even 
the precious little money- 
making jobs were forgotten. 

Long before Miss Doolittle, 
the playground director, 
arrived we would be wait- 
ing for her to unlock the 
gate. And invariably our 
first question was: “Is Mr. 

Rockne coming today?” 

M r. Rockne came around 
often, even though he su- 
pervised other playgrounds 
like ours. His little two- 
seater Ford would rattle 
along noisily over the bumpy brick 
pavement, and we could spot his red 
head and wide grin a block away. 
Even before his little car jolted vig- 
orously to a determined stop near the 
gate we were already at the curb, 
bursting with eager questions and ex- 
clamations and the sheer joy of seeing 
him again. 

We thought Mr. Rockne was funny 
looking, with his squashed nose and 
his red hair and a grin that made 
crescents of his eyes — and that strange 
nasal voice of his. But when he smiled 
at you, you knew it came from way 
down deep, and you knew he meant 
that smile just for you. You could 
talk to Mr. Rockne and not be afraid. 


ROCKNE AS A TRACK MAN AT NOTRE DAME 

And he always seemed to have plen- 
ty of time for you. 

Even though Mr. Rockne didn’t 
come every day, it wasn’t long before 
he had us all organized into teams. 
All kinds of teams — softball, volley- 
ball, newcomb, German bat ball— it 
didn’t matter what the game, he just 
made us feel how important it was to 
be on a team— and how important it 
was to play a good game. Playing a 
good game didn’t always mean being 
a star, either. Somehow it had more 
to do with what went on between you 
and the rest of the team. If you caught 
a fly, or hit a home run, or kept the 
volleyball going back over the net six 
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MR. rockne continued 

times in a row all by yourself, you 
didn’t feel much more glory than if 
you had made that little inconspic- 
uous supporting play for somebody 
else. 

I don’t remember that Mr. Rockne 
ever talked to us about “fair play” 
and “being a good loser” or anything 
like that. He never preached to us 
about such things. It was just that 
there were certain rules of the game, 
which it was everybody’s business to 
know, and rules were rules, and what 
sort of a player were you anyway, if 
you didn’t abide by them? It was 
winning according to the rules that 
made you feel proud and exhilarated. 
And somehow, even losing was a part 
of the game. That was the chance you 
had agreed to take. You didn’t hate 
your opponent if you lost, unless of 
course you were sure he had cheat- 
ed. Then you would call him all the 
nasty names you could think of, but 
not when Mr. Rockne was listening. 
Strange, though, how he sometimes 
didn't seem to hear you, even when 
he was within hearing distance. 

We were the intermediate group, 
and of course Mr. Rockne was often 


busy with the older boys, the very 
ones we used to be afraid of before the 
playground got started. He often 
took them off for games with other 
teams, but even when they were 
around we began to notice that these 
boys weren’t so bad after all. They 
began watching our games, advising, 
encouraging and teasing us in a good- 
natured flattering way. And we, for 
our part, found ourselves taking more 
notice of the little ones, those young- 
er than ourselves. We would help 
Miss Doolittle look after them, think 
up things for them to do, settle their 
quarrels, protect them, become fond 
of them. And gradually the idea of a 
team began to expand to an ever-wid- 
ening circle. 

CREEPING GENTILITY 

Strangely enough, without a word 
from anyone, we found ourselves be- 
coming more careful of our own ap- 
pearance. No more leaving the house 
in the morning without at least 
washing our faces and combing our 
hair. We started wearing tennis shoes 
and socks and even concocted a uni- 
form of white middies and heavy, 
blue serge gym bloomers we borrowed 
from our older sisters in high school. 


The bloomers were always falling 
down round our ankles and were 
much too hot for the summer. But 
we thought Mr. Rockne would like 
the uniforms. 

One day Mr. Rockne brought us 
some baseball caps bearing an ad- 
vertisement for Pillsbury flour, and 
handing us each a cap, he asked, 
“Now, how about a name for the 
team?” 

This made us feel more important 
than ever. What shall it be? We pon- 
dered the question for a few days, 
and the next time Mr. Rockne came 
around we rushed up to him with: 
“What about ‘Live Wires,’ Mr. Rock- 
ne?” We watched with pride the elec- 
tric response in Mr. Rockne’s face. 

“Live Wires! Yes, I like that!” And 
we all fell to drawing zigzag lines all 
over our new Pillsbury caps and 
proudly printed the name of our team 
across the front of them. 

We were ready now to go out and 
play other teams. When the game 
was at a nearby playground, we al- 
ways walked. But when it was sched- 
uled across the town, we knew we 
could count on Mr. Rockne to show 
up in his two-seater. How he ever got 
us all into that little car I’ll never 
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know. Sometimes there were as many 
as 12 of us. And how we did love 
those rides with Mr. Rockne! 

“What makes your nose so flat and 
funny, Mr. Rockne?” we would ask. 
And Mr. Rockne would tell us how he 
had broken his nose playing baseball. 

“Gosh, that must’ve hurt!” we said 
and winced. Then passing quickly 
over the thought of pain, “And have 
you got a rock in your knee, Mr. 
Rock-nee!” we teased. 

“No, but I’ve got a silver rib,” he 
said in his modest way, and we knew 
he wasn’t fooling. A silver rib! We 
were filled with awe. Here was a spe- 
cial sort of man with a silver rib he got 
playing football, and he belonged to 
ns. I know now Mr. Rockne was fa- 
mous then and was assistant coach at 
Notre Dame. But we certainly didn’t 
know anything about it at the time. 
We didn’t need to. We only knew he 
was somebody who cared about us, 
and somebody for whom we wanted 
to be our very best selves in every- 
thing that we did. 

But the most remarkable thing of 
all about Mr. Rockne was a way he 
had of going straight to the heart of 
things and studying them out until 
he really understood them. He must 


have had an awful lot to do, super- 
vising all those playgrounds, and yet 
he never seemed to be too busy to 
pay attention to even the smallest 
things — even such a silly little thing 
as the Highland fling that day we 
were in the basement learning it. 

PAGEANT IN THE OFFING 

That was soon after the dancing 
teacher, Miss Montgomery, started 
coming around once a week. She went 
to other playgrounds, too, like Mr. 
Rockne. And Miss Montgomery said 
we had to learn some dances for a 
pageant. We didn’t know exactly 
what a pageant was, but a few of us 
girls would go down to the dank, 
smelly basement of the school, and 
Miss Montgomery would teach us the 
Highland fling and the sailor’s horn- 
pipe and other dances she got out of a 
book which she kept looking in as she 
shouted instructions. Then she would 
sit down and pound out the music 
from the same book on a tinny, off- 
tune piano, as we struggled and per- 
spired and got all out of breath over 
something that didn't seem to make 
much sense. This went on for several 
weeks until Mr. Rockne came down 
to watch us one day. 


“Say! That’s great!” he exclaimed, 
and immediately joined the class. We 
giggled and squealed as he bobbed 
up and down, flinging his leg around 
and getting his arm movements all 
mixed up. At first we thought he was 
just kidding. But there was a look in 
his face we had never seen before. I 
realize now how earnestly he was 
trying to master that first step of the 
Highland fling. Quickly he moved us 
all outdoors into the sunlight, getting 
some of the older boys to help move 
the piano near the window where it 
could be heard. 

“Now, then,” he said, “let’s go 
back to that first step again. How did 
you say it goes?” And taking the be- 
ginning position, with his elbows out 
to the sides and his knuckles turned 
under on his hips, he fitted his move- 
ments to his words as he spoke, “The 
left arm goes up when the right foot 
goes out . . .” and first thing we 
knew, we were all— the older boys 
along with Mr. Rockne and the rest 
of us — concentrating on the intricate 
steps of the Highland fling. 

“This stuff speeds you up!” said 
Mr. Rockne, exhilarated and breath- 
less, mopping his forehead with a large 
continued 
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white handkerchief.“Makesyou think 
fast with your body! Makes you light 
and quick on your feet!” 

We all began practicing those first 
three steps of the Highland fling like 
mad every chance we got, until Mr. 
Rockne’s little car pulled up at the 
gate the following week. We saw at 
once that Mr. Rockne had somebody 
with him, somebody all dressed in 
plaid. When the man stepped out of 
the car, wearing a pleated skirt, and 
followed Mr. Rockne through the 
gate, we were quite startled, especial- 
ly the boys, who took one look and 
ran back to the far corner of the play- 
ground where, without a backward 
glance, they started shooting baskets. 
We clung close to Mr. Rockne. 

“This is my friend, Mr. MacLeod, 
and that’s a kilt he’s wearing,” said 
Mr. Rockne, in answer to our silent 
question. “Care to hear him play his 
bagpipes?” Mr. MacLeod started 
in to tune up his bagpipes and then, 
pacing back and forth in front of us, 
he began playing, while Mr. Rockne 
sat down on the steps beside us. It 
sounded like a lot of crazy loud noise 
at first, but w r e looked over at Mr. 
Rockne to see what he thought. And 
Mr. Rockne's face began to beam with 
a strange excitement that must have 
been catching, because we, too, began 
to feel excited by the bagpipe music. 

ENTER THE INQUISITOR 

When Mr. MacLeod rested, Mr. 
Rockne began questioning him about 
everything Scottish— the Highland 
games, the fling and the Scottish 
sword dance. We kids couldn’t under- 
stand Mr. MacLeod very well, but 
that made no difference. What really 
absorbed us was the way Mr. Rockne 
was listening. When Mr. MacLeod 
told him how the Scots thought their 
war dances “aroused the power of 
concentration and brought skill and 
courage in battle,” we thought Mr. 
Rockne was going to jump right out 
of his skin, he seemed so excited. But 
he kept right on listening, harder than 
ever. Then, just when we were begin- 
ning to get fidgety after all their talk, 
Mr. Rockne suddenly burst out into 
the gayest, jolliest mood. Grinning 
with all his might right at us and 
reaching out to take our hands, he 
cried happily, “Let’s all dance to the 
bagpipes now!” 

Mr. MacLeod began playing his 
mad music again as we all scrambled 
to our feet and tried hard to catch the 
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tricky rhythm. The bagpipes sounded 
more and more like the intense nasal 
voice of Mr. Rockne. Away we went. 
We hopped up and down, stamping 
down with both feet astride as if to 
awaken the very earth beneath us, 
then spinning round and round in 
fearless abandon. All of us — Mr. 
Rockne and the boys, and even Miss 
Montgomery, whose long bell-shaped 
skirt whirled merrily in a way we 
had never noticed before. 

When we performed the Highland 
fling to the music of a whole corps of 
pipers at the final field day of the 
playground season, it was the high 
spot of the pageant, everyone said, 
and for us, the proudest achievement 
of our young lives. Especially when 
Mr. Rockne came up to us right after- 
ward and said, with what looked a 
lot like tears in his eyes but was prob- 
ably just the reflection of the bright 
summer sun, “That was great! Just 
great!” 

Years later, when I was invited to 
come out and teach a summer session 
at Oregon State College in Corvallis, 
I was on the point of writing back to 
say that I couldn’t come, when I 
glanced through their summer cata- 
log and the name "Knute Rockne" 
caught my eye. He was scheduled to 
give a coaching course that summer. 

Although it was highly impractical 
for me to travel across the country 
and back just to teach a six-week ses- 
sion at Corvallis, nothing could have 
kept me from going. I certainly didn't 
expect Knute Rockne to remember 
me. Even so, I think I would have 
traveled to Timbuktu to see him 
once more. But Mr. Rockne didn’t 
come to Corvallis that summer — nor 
any summer after that. 

WEST AGAIN 

I’m not much of a mystic, and I 
don’t know anything about the trans- 
migration of souls and all that sort of 
thing. But some years later I was 
again out West, teaching dancing to 
a class of college athletes at Colorado 
State College. My big burly students 
had already learned the Highland 
fling and the Scottish sword dance, 
which they sometimes practiced down 
at the football field. Although 1 knew 
most of the men by name, there were 
still a couple I wasn’t quite sure of. 
Especially one, who was awfully slow 
to catch on and didn’t seem at all 
interested. 

One day, after a particularly stren- 
uous go at the Sioux eagle dance, I 
continued 
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MR. ROCKNE continued 

finished with an explanation that the 
eagle is a symbol of courage and pow- 
er. The men were on their way out, 
talking and laughing, and a few of 
them were still bouncing around with 
the double step of the eagle dance, 
when I heard a familiar nasal voice: 
“Say! This is great stuff!” 

It gave me a fleeting sense of panic. 
I had no idea why. But the same nasal 
voice went on to say: “This makes 
you quick on your feet!” I had a sud- 
den feeling I was losing my mind. I 
turned quickly, almost terrified of 
what I would see. 

A SMILE FROM THE PAST 

And there he was — the student 
whose name I wasn’t sure of, his arms 
outspread like an eagle, his body 
curved gracefully forward as he was 
beating the floor vigorously with his 
feet. He smiled up at me proudly, and 
1 saw that his smile came from way 
down deep and that it made little 
crescents of his eyes. 

“What was that you just said?” I 
asked, staring at him. 

He blushed a little, but still grin- 
ning at me, he stopped dancing and 
was mopping his forehead with a large 
white handkerchief, as the nasal voice 
continued: “I was just saying, this is 
great stuff, this kind of dancing!” 

“Who are you?” I asked, more be- 
wildered than ever. 

Before he had time to answer, it 
flashed through my dazed conscious- 
ness that this boy was Jack Adams 
— a promising freshman everybody 
was talking about who had broken 
his nose playing a most valiant game 
of football the year before. 

“Where do you come from?” I per- 
sisted, still dazed. 

I can’t remember what he answer- 
ed. I wasn’t listening. Before he had 
finished talking, as though in a dream, 
I blurted out, “But that’s not near 
South Bend . . .” He began to look 
strangely at me, but I hardly noticed. 

“Mr. Rockne would have liked 
that,” I found myself saying. 

“What?” Adams asked me. 

“About the dance.” 

“Oh,” Adams said. “I see.” 

And the strange part of it is, I be- 
lieve Adams did see. It was odd the 
way he was not puzzled by my re- 
mark. He grinned with that same look 
of sharing a deep unspoken secret I 
had seen so often in Mr. Rockne’s face. 
Mr. Rockne would have liked that. 

— Esther Brown 
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‘In an atmosphere of learning ’ 


With football hardly under way. Uni- 
versity of Texas fans have already re- 
ceived one of the season’s biggest 
shocks: their unofficial but com- 
pulsory 1 6-year course in football has 
come to an end. Dr. C. J. Alderson, 
football's most durable, most ped- 
agogically inclined public address an- 
nouncer has just retired at 70. 

"Shorty” Alderson joined the uni- 
versity’s staff in 1924, has had a 
strong hand in the coaching of loot- 
ball, basketball, track and swimming. 
But he has always been most drawn 
to officiating, the scholarly announc- 
ing of football and the acquisition of 
knowledge. Over the years Alderson 
earned degrees in law, economics, so- 


ciology and physical education (his 
favorite course was John Dewey's fa- 
mous Philosophy of the Times). In 
1942, at the insistence of Texas' Dana 
X. Bible, who felt that most Austin 
fans did not have the slightest idea 
what was happening on the field, Al- 
derson began to apply his academic 
training and 20 years of officiating ex- 
perience to explaining the facts of 
football life over the l’.A. system. "I 
like people and I like classrooms," 
explains Alderson. “I love to create 
and share an atmosphere of learning.” 
Right now Alderson is heading back 
to the classroom for some advanced 
work in statistics and expects to write 
manuals about officiating and diving. 
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